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Nato turns screw on Serbs 


Blair warns of air 
strikes in Kosovo 


Martin Walker 
European Editor 


T ony blair win 
tell European 
leaders at the 
Cardiff summit 
today that Nato 
may have to de- 
ploy air strikes and ground 
troops against Serbian forces 
in KOSOVO Without a fo rma! 


mandate from the United 
Nations Security Council 
Much now hinges on a 
meeting in Moscow today be- 
tween die Russian president, 
Boris Yeltsin, and President 
Slobodan Milosevic of Yugo- 
slavia. Mr Yeltsin has been 
entrusted by the US, Britain, 
Germany and other members 
of the international Contact 
Group on the former Yugosla- 
via with the job of convincing 


Mr Milosevic to withdraw his 
army from Kosovo and end 
attacks on its largely ethnic- 
Ai banian population. 

“If Milosevic refuses, it 
would be desirable to have a 
UN mandate, but whether it 
would be legally necessary 
would depend on the situation 
cm the ground,** a Downing 
Street spokesman said last 
night “If things continue as 
they are, the [military] option 
may have to be deployed fast' 1 
Mr Blair, arriving for a pre- 
summit meeting, said: “We 
will review every option. 
Nothing is ruled out’* 

As Nato warplanes begin 
exercises around Kosovo 
today, the US. Britain and 
Germany are agreed that to 


prevent more Serb atrocities 
they may have to act speed Oy 
and without the legal niceties 
of the UN. Other interna- 
tional military operations, in- 
cluding the Gulf war and in 
Bosnia, were carried out 
under the UN's -legal 1 
authority. 

The move will dismay neu- 
tral European Union 
countries, such as Ireland and 
Sweden, and Nato members 
like Denmark and the Nether- 
lands. They fear a risky pre- 
cedent in International law if 
Nato is free to take military 
action without UN authority. 

"To participate in such 
action, Denmark would need 
the ON mandate." its defence 
minister. Hans Haekkerup, 


said yesterday as two Danish 
fighter jets flew to join the 
Nato forces around Kosovo. 

Six British RAF Jaguar 
fighter-bombers have Joined a 
total of 50 Nato warplanes 
from io countries preparing 
for today’s live-fire exercises 
over Albania and Macedonia, 
intended to provide visible 
proof of Nato's military 
power to Serb forces in neigh- 
bouring Kosovo. 

Behind the issue of the ON 
mandate which Britain is cur- 
rently trying to achieve at the 
Security Council lies a politi- 
cal decision by the Clinton ad- 
ministration that the US, and 
the Nato alliance it leads, can- 
not let their hands be tied. 

“Nato works by consensus. 


That means that all the 
countries ultimately agree or 
there is no action,'' the US de- 
fence secretary. William Co- 
hen, said this weekend. "TO 
subordinate Nato's concern 
for security to the United 
Nations is inadvisable and 
not necessary.” 

In Germany, in an unusu- 
ally coordinated series of 
statements by both govern- 
ment and opposition leaders, 
the defence minister, Volker 
Htihe, and the Social Demo- 
crat leaders, Gerhard 
Schroder and Rudolf Scharp- 
ing, stressed yesterday that 
Nato might have to act alone. 

“It would be ideal to have a 
UN mandate for active inter- 
vention in Kosovo." Mr Rdhe 


said. “But we must recognise 
we may not be able to obtain 
it quickly, and that Milosevic 
could use the time for further . 
murder.” 

Britain is seeking to rally 
“the widest possible consen- 
sus’ in the EU, Nato, and at 
the UN, but fears a UN man- 
date could be indefinitely de- 
layed or blocked by Russia. 

“The international .commu- 
nity is not going to make the 
same mistake that it made in 
Bosnia, when we left it too 
late to intervene. We have 
learned that lesson.” the For- 
eign Secretary. Robin Cook, 
said yesterday. 
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England 
fans on 
rampage 
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John Duncan In Marseille 
aid Stuart Millar 

NGLAND fans fought 
running battles with 
riot police last night 
after smashing bar 
and restaurant windows in 
the centre of Marseille. 

Police used tear gas to 
break up disturbances involv- 
ing hundreds of England sup- 
porters as fears of serious 
crowd trouble at England's 
opening World Cup match 
against Tunisia today esca- 
lated. One of Marseille's main 
squares became a no-go area 
under a hail of broken glass, 
and chairs and tables were 
thrown through restaurant 
windows. 

As England fans tried to 
attack the square from a side 
street, they were repeatedly 
repelled by police firing tear 
gas. One fan told a friend: 
“This is what the World Cup 
is all about” 

At least 15,000 supporters— . 
the largest travelling support 
for an England team — were 
arriving in Marseille, many 
without tickets. They were 
joining the 2,000 or so who 
spent the weekend In the city. 

It is understood National 
C riminal Intelligence Service 
football spotters, 14 of whom 
are working with French 
police during the World cup, 
pointed out four category C 
English hooligans — the most 
violent and organised — to 
French officers. 

Police have also tracked 
two groups of Category C fens 
in Ams ter dam and Barcelona, 
who are expected to to try to 
rater France today. 

Yesterday's trouble flared 
initially after the square, be- 
side the marina of the city's 
Old Port area had filled with 
England and Tunisia fens at 
opposite ends,, the two groups 
congregating round two caf&s 
200 metres apart. As Tu nis i an 
supporters in cars drove 
round the square again and 
» p» in, ritual taunts were ex- 
changed and the atmosphere 
quickly turned from festive to 
tense. 

The two groups were sepa- 
rated again to opposite ends 


of the square but England 
fens, some throwing bottles, 
began to chant and taunt 
police. A French police 
snatch squad of around 25 of- 
ficers moved In to target 
bottle -throwers and ring- 
leaders among the English 
group. Police made, six ar- 
rests, four of them English 
and two Tunisian, embassy 
sources said. 

Trouble flared again two 
hours later outside O’Mal- 
ley's Irish pub, where 250 
English supporters had gath- 
ered. when police used tear 
gas on bottle-throwing fens. 

As tension grew in Mar- 
seille, British industry was 
bracing itself for what has 
been dubbed “Idle Monday”, 
with millions of workers pre- 
paring to down tools to watch 
the England game. 

The BBC said live coverage 
of the match, which kicks off 
at 1.30pm BST, was expected 
to draw a larger TV audience 
than Wednesday’s opening 
game, when 12 million i 
watched Scotland’s fll-faled 
i~ ii r - t-a in -r n-i«i»r against Brazil. 

Offices are expected to 
empty today for an extended 
lunch break, and a number of 
employers are bringing in 
radio or television sets to 
allow workers to keep up with 
events in France. In London, 
disruption will be increased 
by a Tube strike. 

The London Chamber of 
fVitwrn pr r»> estimated that a 
combination of the football 
and the Tube strike would 
cost businesses in the capital 
at least £35 million. 

Simon Sperryn. its chief ex- 
ecutive, said: “We in business 
win be wishing England all 
the best but that does not 
mean, firms should have to 
dose down entirely for the 
afternoon. 

“This is England’s first 
match and there is hopefully 
a long way for the team to go 
in the tournament, so it 
would be ridiculous to give 
England fans time off every 
time we play 







England supporters burning a Tunisian flag in Marseille yesterday, the eve of their team’s opening World Cup match against the African ride 


How the Cape Town sun set on Ulster’s future 


PHOTOGRAPH; PHHJPPE LAURENSON 


John Muffin 
I r e la nd C o rre sp ondent 


T HE message was dear 
enough. The decision, of 
course, was down to 
Northern Ireland's voters, but 
if they chose to back the Good 
Friday Agreement in the ref- 
erendum an idyllic future 
beckoned. 

Perhaps it would be like 
that enjoyed by the family of 1 
fonr on the cover of the agree- 
ment sent to every house- 
hold. They seemed to be hav- 
ing a rare old time; coddling j 
up to eadx other on a lovely | 


beach with a breathtaking 
sunset behind thgwi. 

There was no escaping the 
youthful family. As well as 
going into every home in 
Northern Ireland, mum. dad, 
daughter and son featured on 
billboards everywhere until 
voters backed the Yes camp 
with a resounding margin of 
71 per cent to 29 per cent. 

No one knew who they 
were. The agreement hardly 
nirig»ri attempts to trace tham. 
There was no reference what- 
soever to the photograph, 
adorning ■ the cover of the 
845,000 copies printed. 

Now the truth can at last be 


told. The family were models 
— South African models. 
They were not strolling along 
the sands of Portstewart or 
Tyre-lla, but BJSOO miles away i 
in Cape Town In that other 
land of hitherto fearsome 
division. 

Richard West, literary edi- 
tor of Belfast-based photogra- 
phy magazine Source, traced 
its origins. He turned detec- 
tive when two facts struck 
him. The sun sets in the west 
Northern Ireland has no west 
coast QED. 

His hunt took him to the 
photo-agency in London 
which had supplied the pic- 


ture to Northern Ireland’s ad- 
vertising specialists, and then 
on to the photographer him- 
self. Roger Ellis, a German, 
was rather surprised. He 
h a fi ft from Hamburg, but had 
been living in South Africa in 
1996. 

Mr West said: “He had no 
idea what his image was 
being used for. I said *Do you 
realise that your picture Is on 
the cover of the political 
agreement?' and he said 
*What agreements ” 

Mr West was critical both 

of photographer and advertis- 
ing agency- He said: “Both 
conspired in superficiality; 


the photographer by creating 
an itnag p that might be used 
in any context the agency 
through a studied ignorance 
of what is actually depicted.” 

The Northern Ireland 
Office yesterday denied that 
there was anything mislead- 
ing in the photograph. Union- 
ist opponents of the agree- 
ment criticised the NIO 
during the referendum cam- 
paign for trying to boost the 
Yes campaign. 

An NIO spokesman said: 
“We didn’t pretend it was 
Northern Ireland- It was Sim- 



^ i ! AGREEMENT 


ply an image to catch the Out of Africa: the cover of 
eye.” the agreement booklet 
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Health authority admits liability for death of handicapped 1 2-year-old after parents followed psychiatrist s advice on ^eep 

Dead girl’s parents win £1 00,000 


CfareDyer 

Legal Correspondent 


A COUPLE whose 
severely handi- 
capped daughter 
collapsed and died 
after they followed 
a psychiatrist's instructions 
not to go to her at night, no 
matter how much she 
screamed, have won a 
£100,000 out-of-court 
settlement. 

The agreement with -Leices- 
tershire health authority in- 


cludes £70,000 damages for 
post-traumatic stress disorder 
(PTSD) developed by both 
parents as a result of their or- 
deal- They lost substantial 
earnings because it Left them 
unable to return to work for a 
substantial time. The father, 
an accountant, received 
£40.000 for PTSD and the 
mother £30,000. 

The Guardian has agreed 
not to name the couple, who 
are still suffering psychologi- 
cally from their daughter’s 
death eight years ago at the 
age of 12. She suffered from 


cerebral palsy and epilepsy, 
and was profoundly mentally 
handicapped from birth. She 
wa$ partially sighted, unable 
to speak, incontinent, unable 
to move her limbs spontane- 
ously and could communicate 
only by screaming. 

She never developed a 
proper sleeping pattern and 
would frequently cry or 
scream during the night. 
Over the years her desperate 
parents consulted a variety of 
doctors to no avaiL 

In 1991 they saw a psychia- 
trist employed by Leicester- 


‘Because he specialised in sleep 
disorders they assumed he was 
giving the correct advice. They 
had such faith in this doctor’ 


shire health authority, who 
specialised in sleep disorders. 
He recommended a five-point 
plan using the acronym Sleep 
to try to get their daughter to 
establish a pattern of sleeping 
through the night The in- 
structions were: 


S — Set a regular bedtime 
routine and stick to It 
L — Leave child in bed and 
ignore her entreaties 
E — Even if the child cries 
jg — Even if the child screams 
P — Persist, unless the child 
is physically UL 


On August 1, 1991. after 
returning from a holiday, the 
parents put their daughter to 
bed at 8pm. She - started to 
scream, hut they followed the 
psychiatrist’s advice and left 
her alone. At 6am next morn- 
ing her mother found her hy- 
perventilating, dehydrated 
and distressed. Within an 
hour she stopped breathing 
and died. 

Her parents issued proceed- 
ings against health au- 
thority In 1994. Their solici- 
tors, Alexander Harris of 
Altrincham, Cheshire, who 


specialise in medical negk- 
gence, obtained experts 
reports pinning the blame cm 
the health-authority. 

The authority finally admit- 
ted liability and has now paid 
£100,000 to settle the claim. 
Ann Alexander, senior part- 
ner of Alexander Harris, said: 
“We hear a lot of tragic 

stories but this was one of the 

most tragic we*ve ever come 
across, i can’t imagine any- 
thing worse than what the 
parents went throngh. 

'Tfae hardest thing about 
looking after their daughter 


was that she didn't steep at 
night. They tried everything. 
but nothing worked. ' ' 

Then this doctor Said the 
only way to cure her is to 
put her to bed, close fhe door 
and go downstairs. Because 
he specialised in deep, dis- 
orders they assumed he was 
giving the correct advibe. 
They had such faith in. this 
doctor that they believed if 
they didn't go into the roan 
everything would be OR. 

No one from the health au- 
thority could be reached for 
comment yesterday. . 



Crew lower the tricolour as Pen Duick docks at Milford Haven photograph: dylan martinez 
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Man of the 
sea’ mourned 


Jon Henley in Parts 


A SPOTTER plane 
fruitlessly 
searched the seas 
off the Welsh coast 
from early morn- 
ing till nightfall yesterday for 
the veteran French sailor 
Eric Tabarly. lost in the early 
hours of Saturday from his 
100-year-old yacht. Pen Duick. 

Officials admitted they 
were searching only for his 
body, and had no hope of find: 
ing the Breton yachtsman and 
national hero alive. 40 hours 
after he fell from his boat 
while adjusting the sails. 

Trlbutes to Tabarly, a taci- 
turn seadog who infused a 
whole nation with a passion 
for his sport, flowed in from 
fellow sailors, friends and pol- 
iticians. In the midst of World 
Cup fever, his disappearance 
dominated front pages and 
television news in France. 

Chay Blyth, the British 
round-the-world sailor, said 


Tabarly was “the world’s best 
yachtsman'', while the French 
sailor Marc Pa jot described 
him as "a leader, a boss, a pat- 
ron, a man of example more 
than of words — but with few 
words he said so much”. 

Tabarly. aged 66. was 
knocked overboard some 35 
miles south of the port of Mil- 
ford Haven, on route from 
Cornwall to Northern Ireland. 
He was taking in sail on the 
lovingly-restored 19th cen- 
tury cutter in which he had 
learned to sail as a boy. 

In a career spanning 35 
years, his record-breaking suc- 
cesses turned sailing — and 
particularly the gruelling sport 
of longdistance single and 
dual-handed ocean racing — 
into a French national passion. 

“Eric Tabarly was so pres- 
ent in the heart of the French 
people I dared not believe he 
had disappeared," said Presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac, who 
waited a fall day after others 
had given Tabarly up for dead 
before making his tribute. 


“It is with great sadness 
and emotion that I have to 
face the evidence. This fantas- 
tic sailor, endowed with a 
unique sense of the sea. lifted 
the colours oT our country 
high on the world’s oceans.” 

The prime minister, Lionel 
Jospin, called Tabarly a sym- 
bol for all of France, “the in- 
carnation of all the virtues of 
the sea: pugnacity, rectitude, 
humanity". 

Veteran as he was, Tabarly 
was wearing neither life-vest 
nor safety harness. The black- 
hulled Pen Duick — Breton 
for blackheaded tit — had no 
radio. In the dark, in a force- 
five wind and 15-foot seas, the 
four other crew on board 
threw a lifebuoy over the side 
but could not see whether he 
had caught it, and were un- 
able to turn the boat around 
to search for him. The four 
were all middle-aged friends 
of Tabarly and had little sail- 
ing experience. 

They fired ofT flares 
throughout the night to at- 



Kric Tabarly, pictured aboard his lovingly-restored 19th century cutter. Fen Duick, in 1996 photograph. BdMAMJB.PAtN 


tract the attention of passing 
vessels, but it was not until 
7am that an Australian yacht 
Longo-Borea. came alongside 
and relayed the alarm to Mil- 
ford Haven coastguard. 

Bom on July 24, 1931. in 
Nantes, Tabarly first came to 
attention in 1964 when he 
beat Sir Francis Chichester to 
win the Plymoutb-Newport 
single-handed transatlantic 
race, in the second of his six 


Pen Duick yachts. Pen 
Duick IL In 1967 he won the 
Hastnet and the Sydney-Ho- 
bart; in 1968 he set a new re- 
cord between the Canaries 
and the Antilles, and in 1969 
was victorious in the single- 
handed transpacific from San 
Francisco to Tokyo. 

Seven years later came his 
second victory in the solo 
transatlantic, thin time at the 
helm of Fen Duick VI, a boat 


designed for a crew of 10 but 
which Tabarly sailed single- 
handed. He survived an early 
dismasting and was out erf 
radio contact for nearly three 
weeks, but still won in 23 days 
and 20 hours. 

In 1980 he broke the 75-year- 
old transatlantic record, in a 
time of 10 days, five hours, 14 
minutes and 30 seconds, and 
last year he emerged from 
retirement to capture the two- 


man Route du Caf§ trans- 
atlantic with another French 
skipper, Yves Pariier. 

French sailors portrayed 
him as a legendary figure. 
“We are all his grandchil- 
dren.” said Laurent Bourg- 
non. Olivier de Kersauson, 
his sailing partner for 10 
years, said he felt orphaned: 
‘7 still can’t believe it Sailors 
like Eric — they happen once 
every 100 years.” 



1938: father buys Pen Duick. 

Eric teams to saB, aged 7. 

1964: wins single-handed 
transatlantic race from Plymouth 
to Newport (Rhode Island) on 
Pan Duick if. Made a Chevalier de 
la L6gioh d'Honneur. 

1967: on Pen Duick 111, wins the 
Morgan Cup, the round-Gotiand 
race, the Fastnet and the 
Sydney-HobarL 
1969: wins the stogie-handed 
transpacific from San Francisco 
toTokyoonPenDuicfcV, 
covering 6,000 nautical mBes in 
39 days. 

1973-1974: competes in the. 
first of five Whitbread round-the- 
world races on Pen Duick VL 
1976c second atogte h anded 
transatlantic victory on Pen 
Duick VI. In 23 days. Promoted to 
Offlcier de la Legion d’Honneur. - 
1980: breaks the schooner 
Atlantic's 1905 record fora 
transatlantic crossing by two 
days, docking 10 days, five 
bom 14 mins 20 secs. 

1997: wins Route du Cafe from . 
Le Havre to Colombia on 
Aquitaine-lnnovations with Yves 
Pariier. 

May 1998: celebrates 
centenary of Pen Duick. 


Tabarly was a blunt man, 
who once turned down, lunch 
with General de Gaulle, be- 
cause the tide would not wait 
for the launch of Pen 
Duick m. 

He wrote last year: ‘1 never 
call on God for help when I'm 
in difficulties. If he dumps me 
in the drink, why should be 
come to fish me out again?" 



Bank float could earn 
Chancellor's ally £75m 


JillTreanoron 
a key decision 
for partners at 
Goldman Sachs 

O NE of Gordon Brown’s 
closest friends could 
today become a multi- 
millionaire iT the exclusive 
and highly secretive US bank 
Goldman Sachs decides to end 
decades of tradition and float 
its shares on the stock 
market. 

Such a Dotation would 
release instant personal wind- 
falls of up to $125 million each 
(£75 million^ for the bank's 
partners, who include Gavyn 
Davies — its chief UK econo- 
mist and husband of Sue Nye, 
one of the Chancellor’s closest 
advisers. 

The winnings from a sell-off 
expected to give the bank a 
stock market price tag of 
£21 billion will be even 
greater for some of the Ameri- 
can partners. 

The bank’s chairman, Jon 
Corzine. Is tipped to pick up 
£600 million if the float goes 
ahead. 


Other beneifiefaries in- 
clude Peter Sutherland, the 
former ETJ Commissioner 
who is now chairman of Gold- 
man Sachs International, and 
John O'Neill, a currency guru 
at the bank. 

Goldman Sachs's 190 part- 
ners met in New York State 
over the weekend and were 
asked to state their prefer- 
ences for the future of the 
prestigious bank in a secret 
survey. 

The results were last night 
being considered by the exec- 
utive committee. A decision 
is expected to be announced 
today. 

The partners — 37 of whom 
are based in London along- 
side Mr Davies, wbo is tipped 
as the next governor of the 
Bank of England — filled in 
the surveys at the end of their 
two-day annual general meet- 
ing this weekend in a quiet, 
leafy New York suburb. 

Instead of bolding a public 
vote on flotation proposals 
during the gathering, the 
partners concluded their 
meeting with a wide-ranging 
debate on the future owner- 
ship structure of the firm. 
They then filled in the sur- 
veys, which will remain 


anonymous, and left the meet- 
ing without knowing whether 
the 129-year-old partnership 
was about to be broken. 

“There isn't a decision," 
one Goldman insider said 
after the meeting broke up on 
Saturday. 

“Stories that the outcome of 
the meeting was a vote in 
favour of floating are pure 
speculation — there has been 
no decision as yet." 

It is thought that the execu- 
tive committee is divided 
over the flotation idea. 

At least two powerful mem- 
bers of the management com- 
mittee, John Thornton and 
John Thain, are believed to 
favour the status quo. How- 
ever Mr Corzine and Henry 
Paulson, the president, are 
behind going public and 
releasing their multi-million 
pound investments in the 
firm. 

Although it la one of the 
most successful investment 
banks, some Goldman part- 
ners now believe the firm 
should be' floated so that it 
can better compete with its 
rivals, who are consolidating 
rapidly. However, some part- 
ners fear — as do many em- 
ployees — that If it becomes a 
public company Goldman will 
lose its much-coveted partner- 
ship culture. 

Bank insiders have at- 
tacked the British press for 
presenting the flotation de- 
bate as an orgy of unprece- 
dented greed. An insider in- 
sisted the weekend meeting 
was about determining what 
was best for the hank and its 
employees. 

But some mischievous on- 
lookers suggest the hank may 
have missed its moment. 
They say a float may not be 
practicable until September 
by which time, many experts 
believe, the stock market 
boom will be well and truly 
over. 
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Wild Wales roars 
from the roots 


Review 


Garth Cartwright 


The Stereophonies 

Cardiff Castle 

C ARDIFF is blustery and 
buzzing with excite- 
ment It's a feeling akin 
to that currently surging 
across the streets of Paris; 
people are surfing on the ener- 
gy, rushing towards Cardiff 
Castle, wanting to bear 
witness. 

Inside the castle, the atmo- 
sphere is electric. Support 
bands Subcircus and The 
Warm Jets receive a polite res- 
ponse from the crowd of 10.000 
— but, no mistaking, they are 
only here for the headliners. 
As twilight fades, a stocky 
young man strides towards 
centre-stage and Cardiff's 
youth rise and surge forward. 
Homecomings are rarely more 
triumphant than this. 

The Stereophonies are the 
biggest new British rock band 
of the past year. Yet their rise 
was not heralded upon the 
cover of trade magazines and 
followed by heavy rotation on 
Radio I. Instead, a Trojan 
work ethic found them contin- 
ually touring, their gutsy 
hard rock drawing an emo- 
tional charge from teenagers 
reminiscent ofNlrvana’s 
power earlier this decade. 

Having sold 160,000 copies 
of their debut album Word 
Gets Around, the trio could be 
heralded as an overnight sen- 
sation. Not quite. Years spent 
playing Welsh working men’s 
clubs have made the Stereo- 
phonies tighter than Mick dag- 
ger's wallet. Such an appren- 
ticeship, where they were paid 
in beer and boos, has lent 
them an unmistakable hunger 
and toughness. Coming from a 


country dominated by Giros 
and menial jobs, their songs 
are charged with uncertainty 
and loss. 

The band's members grew 
up as neighbours in Cwma- 
man, a one-hearse village half- 
way between Cardiff and 
Swansea in the Rhondda Val- 
ley. They’re fiercely proud of 
their roots — their Top Of The 
Pops debut was filmed on 
Cwmaman's main street 

The last time Cardiff Cas- 
tle's Victorian Gothic interior 
hosted a rock concert was 20 
years ago. This time the occa- 
sion was Cardiff’s hosting of 
the European summit The 
tickets could have been sold 
three times over. The gig was 
billed as Cwmaman Feel The 
Noize, and. given the roar 
when the village’s most fam- 
ous sons took the stage, Cwma- 
man surely did. 

For 90 minutes the Stereo- 
phonies detonated intense mu- 
sical beat Welsh contempo- 
raries the Super Furry 
Animals and Catatonia are in- 
finitely more self-conscious; 
this is meat 1 n’ potatoes rock 
delivered with panache. There 
Is Iron, rather than irony. In 
their soul. 

An acoustic interlude 
allowed the rhythm section to 
grab a beer while guitarist/ 
vocalist Kelly Jones tried out 
new songs, his husky voice 
and dark features drawing ap- 
preciative comment from fe- 
male fans. Jones was once ap- 
proached by the BBC to write 
a radio play, and in his obser- 
vations of small-town suicides 
and everyday banality he cap- 
tures essential truths Dylan 
Thomas would have admired. 

Yet the Stereophonies are 
rockers first and foremost, 
and Jones soon swapped his 
acoustic guitar for electric. 
Bouncing around the stage, 
flicking out chords, snarl tng. 
wired on energy and electric- 
ity. they set Cardiff alight. 


WHERE WILL YOU FIND 
THE WORLD’S 

a 

MOST EXOTIC FRUIT JAMS? 

THE SAME PLACE 
YOU’LL FIND THE WORLD’S 
MOST EXOTIC FRUIT. 



Apricots and Amaretto. Raspberries and Port. 

Strawberries and Champagne. With Harrods jam, even a humble 
slice of toast can be transformed into an exotic meal. 

For those with more traditional taste, there’s thick cut Seville Orange 
marmalade, thin cut Whisky marmalade or Blackcurrant conserve. 
Whatever their flavour, all thirty one Harrods jams and marmalades have 
one thing in common. More fruit and less sugar. So much 
more fruit in fact, that it can take up to four days just to fill ajar. 
Somewhat more time than it will take you to empty one. 



HarrodsLUL Knightsbridge. London SWL Y 7XL. Jit 0171-730 1234. 
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Sir Roger Casement: traitor to Britain, martyr for Ireland 


German betrayal turned Sir Roger 
Casement’s enthusiasm for the 
1916 Easter Rising into despair, 
once-secret MI5 papers show. 

Richard Norton-T aylor reports 


Dublin city centre after the crashing of the 1916 Easter Rising. Casement was arrested three days before the revolt and hanged in prison on August 3 


Irish hero knew uprising would fail 


S IR Roger Casement 
the Irish nationalist 
executed for high 
treason, knew that 
the 1916 Easter Ris- 
ing was doomed to failure 
after Germany reneged on its 
promises to send troops to 
help the rebels, newly- 
released papers at the Public 
Record Office reveaL 
Casement told his MB inter- 
rogators he had been let down 
by Germany but unless he ac- 
cepted what he called its 
“wholly fertile scheme" — the 
supply of a limited amount of 
weapons . he would be 
‘'branded by his friends in Ire-~ 
land and America as a coward 
and traitor to their cause”. 

“I have done nothing dis- 
honourable. as you will one 
day learn ... I came . . . know- 
ing that you were bound to 
catch me,” he told Frank Hall, 
a senior MIS officer, and Sir 
Basil Thomson. Scotland 
Yard head of CID. 

After the secret interroga- 
tion, Thomson wrote to Sir 
Ernley Blackwell, the Home 
Office legal adviser, in June 
1916: ‘'Throughout his vari- 
ous statements to us. Case- 
ment made it clear that he 
had started from Germany 
with the Idea of heading a 
rebellion, though he believed 
it hopeless.” Thomson added 


that Casement told him at one 
point that “when he knew the 
Germans had refused to send 
men, he felt it his duty to 
come and warn the rebels a 
rising would be hopeless.” 
The hitherto secret docu- 
ments show that Casement 
was encouraged by an o fficial 
sta t ement Issued by Berlin in 
November 1914, at the begin- 
ning of the first world war. It 
offered the prospect of Ger- 
man troops in Ireland “not as 
an army of invaders but 
forces of a government in- 
spired by goodwill towards a 
country and people from 
| whom Germany desires only 
national prosperity and 
national freedom”. 

In a letter from Berlin — 
intercepted by MB — Case- 
ment told Professor Eoin Mac 
Neill, a nationalist in Dublin, 
to “tell all to trust the Ger- 
mans — and to trust me . . . 
We shaH win everything if 
you are brave and faithf ul to 
the old cause . . . Ten me an 
your needs at home viz., 
rifles, officers, men.” 
Documents previously 
withheld because of their ref- 
erences to MB show how 
Casement’s initial enthusi- 
asm for an uprising turned 
into despair. In March 1916, 
just weeks before Easter, 
Casement — who was recov- 


Rebel with a sacred cause 


□ Bom Kingstown, now Dun 
Laoghaire, Co Dublin, on 
September 1 , 1864. 

□ Consular official in Africa 
(1895-1904) and Brazil (1 906- 
191 1). Won knighthood In 1912 
for exposing exploitation of 
native workers by white traders 
In Congo and Peru. 

□ Forced by IB-heaith to retire In 
1912. Returned to Ireland and 


ering from, illness — was in- 
formed that the German gen- 
eral staff would provide the 
Irish rebels with 90,000 rifles 
and 10 machine guns, but no 
officers or men. 

In a letter from Berlin’s 
Hotel Saxoola, Casement told 
his friend. Count von Wedel: 
‘1 am being used as a tool, a 
passive agent, powerless to 
act according to my judgment 
. . . practically a prisoner”. He 
described the plan as “futile” 
and said he was “opposed to 
revolt unless backed up by 
strong foreign military help”. 

In 1919, after foe war, Hall 
referred to other letters Case- 
ment had written while he 
was in Germany and obtained 
by MB. “They bear out the 


helped form Irish National 
Volunteers in 1913. 

□ With outbreak of first world 
war. hoped Germany would 
assist independence movement 
It reneged on pledge to send 
officers to lead 1916 Rising. 

□ Arrested on landing in Ireland 
from German submarine, April 
21, 1916. Hanged as traitor, 
August 31, in Pentonville prison. 

attitude which he took when 
interrogated in London after 
his arrest,” Hall recorded. 
The letters "laid stress on the 
fact that he had been let 
down’ by foe Germans and 
placed in the position of 
either refusing their offer, 
and so being branded by his 
friends in Ireland and Amer- 
ica as a coward and a traitor 
... or of going ahead”. 

Documents previously 
released by the PRO show 
Whitehall a n d the security ser- 
vices plotted to smear Case- 
ment by distributing his 
“black diaries” — describing 
his homosexual activities. 
Whitehall was concerned 
about a campaign for clemency 
by prominent figures, includ- | 


ing Arthur Conan Doyle, 
George Bernard Shaw, Joseph 
Conrad and T. R. Lawrence. 

Casement was hanged in 
Pentonville prison on August 
3, 1916. A debate still rages 
about whether the diaries 
were forgeries — a debate fu- 
elled by the knowledge that 
one of those who circulated 
them was Admiral Reginald 
“Blinker” Hall, the head of 
naval intelligence. The admi- 
ral was later instrumental in , 
leaking the Zinoviev letter — 
widely believed to be forged 
— to help bring down the 
Labour government in 1934. 

Casement a hero and mar- 
tyr for Ireland, was knighted 
for exposing foe exploitation 
and slaughter of Africans and 
South American Indians. 

He was arrested on a beach 
in Co Kerry, three days before 
the 1916 Easter Rising, after 
landing in a boat which had 
picked him up from a German 
submarine. A trawler accom- 
panying the submarine and 
carrying 20,000 guns was scut- 
tled after being intercepted. 

The Casement documents 
were released after Lord Kil- 
bracken, the Irish peer, asked 
Lord Williams, the Home 
Office minister, why they 
were still being withheld. 
They were not due to be 
released until 2006. 
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Casement’s intercepted letter, giving directions for the reply 
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‘Berlin 

will 

surely 



Richard Norton -Taylor 


O N NOVEMBER 28. 
1914, Casement wrote a 
letter from Berlin to an 
Irish nationalist in Dublin, 
Eoin Mac NeilL Despite his 
precautions, it was inter- 
cepted by MB and never 
reached its intended 
destination. 

The letter was posted from 
Rotterdam to Mrs A S Green 
in Westminster, an Irish Vol- 
unteer known to MB. The let- 
ter to Prof Mac Neill was en- 
closed in separate envelope. 
In the outer letter. Casement 
wrote to Mrs Green: “Send 
this on by hand. Read it if you 
like: it is a sacred confidence. 
But send it on by sure means. 
With much lave from the man 
of Three Cows.” 

Casement continued: “He is 
well, and he has convincing 
assurance of help, recogni- 
tion. friends and comfort for 
the poor old woman. All that 
he asks for will be given her 
and the stranger [presumably 
a reference to Britain) put out 
of her house for ever. He has 
seen foe big men [German 
general staff] and they are [at] 
one with his views and If suc- 
cessful they will aid to the ut- 
termost to redeem the four 
green fields, [foe four Irish 
provinces?]” 

Questioned by MI5 after 
Casement's arrest. Alice 
Green ejgjlained that the ref- 
erence to foe Three Cows was 
"a joke”. It referred to the 
Woman of the Three Cows, “a 
very humorous Irish poem he 
used to laugh with me about”. 

In his letter to Mac Neill, 
sealed Inside a separate 
envelope, and typed in italic 
script Casement said: “You 
know who writes this . . . 

“The Enemy are doing 
everything to keep the truth 
out of Ireland and are even 
going to try to get foe Vatican 
on their side, as in foe time of 
Parnell , . .” 

Casement asks Mac Neill to 
send him, via Norway, “one 
or two thoroughly patriotic 
Irish priests — young men 
best Men like Father Murphy 
of Vinegar Hill . . . Our 
friends in America will pay 
all expenses.” 

He told Mac Neill: “Warn 
all our people, too. of the pres- 
ent intrigue at Rome to bring 
the pressure of religion to 
bear on a question wholly 
political and national. Our 
enemy will stick at no crime 
today a gainst Ireland as you 
will soon know . . . 

“The enemy are hiding the 
truth. The Germans will 
surely, under God, defeat 
both Russia and France and 
compel a peace that will leave 
Germany stronger than ever 
before ... India and Egypt 
will probably both be in 
arms.” 

Casement concluded: “We 
may win everything by this 
war if we are true to Ger- 
many. And if we do not win 
today we ensure international 
recognition of Irish national- 
ity and hand an uplifted cause 
for our sons.” 


Branson will be a knight, hints No 1 0 Staff ‘sneak’ hotline opens 


Aime Peridns 
Political Correspondent 


R ICHARD Branson win 
probably get a knight- 
hood "sooner rather 
than later” it emerged last 
night, after an extraordinary 
row over whether or not foe 
Prime Minister had barred an 
award to foe Virgin boss. 

As it emerged that Waheed 
AW, boss of Planet 24 Televi- 
sion and a self-made million- 
aire at 34, is likely to be made 
a life peer this week, Downing 
Street sources strongly de- 
nied that. Mr Blair had 
blocked Mr Branson's hon- 
our. Saturday’s Birthday 
Honours list included Mr 1 
Branson’s greatest commer- 
cial rival, BA Chairman. Sir 
Colin Marshall, who was 
awarded a peerage. 

In ah on usual breach of 


protocol Downing Street 
sought to defuse foe situation 
by indicating that Mr Bran- 
son was in line for future rec- 
ognition. 

A spokesman stressed that 
“even the strangest recom- 
mendations for honours take 
three or four honours lists”. 
With honours lists published 
in the New Year and in June, 
that would mean an 18 -month 
or two-year wait 

Mr Branson's office refused 
to comment “Richard has no 
knowledge of being nomi- 
nated for any honour," his 
spokesman Will Whitehom 
said. 

A life peerage for Mr ADi, 
who launched the Big Break- 
fast for Channel 4 and 
brought Chris Evans to 
national fame, is expected to 
be announced this week. 

Mr AUi has been a staunch 
backer of Labour and serves 



Richard Branson: too 
knowledge of nomination* 

on Panel 2000, a group set up 
by Robin Cook to advise on a 
project to “rebrand" Britain. 
A supporter of Minister With- 
out Portfolio Peter Mandel- 
son, he makes Labour party 


broadcasts without a Bee. 

Melvyn Bragg, the Labour 
donor broadcaster who pre- 
sents ITVs South Bank Show 
and Radio 4’s Start The Week, 
is also expected to be made a 
life peer. 

The fact that Mr Branson 
had been nominated was first 
leaked last autumn when, at 
the height of the row aver 
Berrne Ecclestone and a ban 
on tobacco sponsorship for 
Formula 1 motor racing, it is 
claimed Labour sources 
sought to divert attention by 
revealing that the Tory leader 
William Hague had recom- 
mended Mr Ecclestone for a 
knighthood. 

At the time, although 
largely unreported, it 
emerged that Mr Branson had 
also been on Mr Hague's list 

“It was a list erf industrial- 
ists and philanthropists,” a 
Central Office source insisted 


last night “There were no po- 
litical nominations on the 
list, because Mr Blair bad 
made it clear he did not be- 
lieve in political honours.” 

Mr Blair's press secretary, 
dismissing the affair as “a 
very silly game to play”, said: 
“Just because William Hague 
nominates someone doesn't 
mean that person qualifies for 
an honour any more than if 
the Prime Minister does.” 

It seems the Tories were de- 
termined to retaliate after the 
leaking of Mr Ecclestone’s 
name and yesterday were de- 
manding to know who had 
stopped “the people's entre- 
preneur getting the people’s 
honour”. 

It was being suggested that 
Mr Branson had annoyed 
Downing Street by criticising 
the Millennium Dome and at- 
tacking the U-turn on the 
tobacco sponsorship ban. 


Free telephone whistleblowing 
service seeks to root out rogues 


Dan Atidnson 

M ORE than 100,000 
workers across Brit- 
ain are under the 
watchftal eye, or rather ear, 
of a new kind of telephone 
call centre. Expolink’s op- 
erators do not handle honit 
transactions or insurance 
claims. They listen to 
employees Informing on 
one another. 

Thieves, fraudsters, sex- 
ual predators and those en- 
gaging in unethical conduct 
of all kinds can be shopped 
by colleagues in absolute 
confidence. Expolink never 
passes on the names of 
informers to their bosses. 


A range of organisations, 
from some of the biggest 
companies In Britain to 
local authorities, has 
signed up for Expolink’s 
whistleblowing service, 
based at Upper Castle 
Combe. Chippenham, Wilt- 
shire. But no NHS trust haw: 
signed up, despite recent 
scandals. 

Expolink’s manag in g di- 
rector, David Crook, said 
the hotline — an 0800 free 
number — was an effective 
toed in the fight against em- 
ployee fraud, thought to cost 
British industry about 
Trillion a year. But he added 
that all reports were handed 
back to the client company, 
including those in which an 


employee had reported 
office romances, personal 
opinions of colleagues and 
other matters that may be 
thought private. 

The hotline operates 24 
hours a day. 365 days a 
year. Most callers prefer to 
ring from home, he said, to 
prevent a company switch- 
board recording the exten- 
sion from which a call was 
made. Expolink staff try to 
get callers to divulge their 
names, but never pass them 
on to their employer. 

Staff are trained to spot 
malicious calls and to 
detect when callers are 
drunk or under the influ- 
ence of drags. And, with 
some calls, the “fraud” 
being reported is less seri- 
ous than imagined by the 
caller. One rang in to dis- 
close that managers drank 
coffee all day. 
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4 BRITAIN 

As political temperature rises, Opposition to vote against bill to release terrorists 

Tories may end Commons deal 
on Ireland over weapons issue 


Hie Gr-”Hisn Monday June 15 1998 


John Mullin 

Ireland Correspondent 


T HE Tories are ready 
to buds years of a bi- 
partisan approach 
towards Northern Ire- 
land week by voting 

against the bill paving the 
way for the release of con- 
victed terrorists. 

They are angry that the 
Government has foiled explic- 
itly to link the decommission- 
ing of par amilitar y weapons 
with the accelerated release 
programme. They are tabling 
amendme nts but will vote 
against at the bill's third 
reading on Thursday If the 
Government refuses to 
tighten its provisions. 

The political temperature is 
rising ahead of next week's 
assembly elections. The hus- 
tings, lacklustre so for after 
last month’s gruelling refer- 


endum campaign, are poised 
to spark into life. 

The Parades Commission is 
expected today to rule th at an 
Orange march be re-routed 
away from nationalist areas 
in north Belfast It could 
spark a loyalist backlash and 
pre-election crisis. 

There was more contro- 
versy over a report that Mo 
Mowlam, Northern Zeeland 
Secretary, was ready to issue 
protection weapons to the pri- 
vate bodyguards or senior fig- 
ures in Sinn Fein. According 
to another leak. Ms Mowlam 
has agreed “in principle" to 
do so. 

She refuted the allegations 
last night But it had already 
sparked anger among Union- 
ists and Conservatives. 

Michael Howard, shadow 
foreign secretary, said on 
GMTV that the Conservatives 
supported the Good Friday 
Agreement But they felt the 


bill foiled to secure file link 
that Tony Blair had 
promised. 

“We think there sboold be ! 
links, as the Prime Minister 
said there would be, between 
decommissioning and the 
release of prisoners. That is 
why we are putting down 
I amendments to secure that | 
link and if those amendments 
are not accepted, then I think 
we win vote against this bill 
on third reading on 
! Thursday. 

“We cannot simply release 
all these prisoners to go back 
to the bomb and the gun and 
the bullets which they -have 
used with such terrible effect 
in the past" 

David Trimble, leader of 
the Ulster Unionists, was con- 
fident that Mr Blair would 
amend the legislation. He 
voted against the bQI at its- 
second reading last week, and 
was criticised for doing so. 


More than 400 prisoners. 
Serving a Tninltnnni of five 
years, win benefit from the 
scheme. Only two out of 462 
life prisoners released on 
licence in Northern Ireland 
daring The Troubles have 
been recaned to jafl. Neither 
was for a violent offence. 

Alistair Graham, chairman 
of the troubled Parades Com- 
mission, the body set up to 
rule on this year's conten- 
tious Orange mar ches, has in- 
dicated that this Friday’s 
Tour of the North march win 
go ahead. But it is expected 
today that be Will rule it be 
re-routed away from national- 
ist areas to the tznderbox area 
of north Belfast. 

The march takes place 
every two years. Several 
Catholic families were 
burned out of their homes in 
1396. Nationalists said that 
they would oppose any at- 
tempt to march In their areas. 


| North Belfast, a patchwork 
I of Protestant and Catholic 
[ oomrminiHps T has a history of 
( sectarian violence. One sixth j 
of the 3^00 kfning s during the 
troubles have been there. The I 
■ biggest fear is that hardliners 
from outside Belfast might be- 
came involved. 

The Ulster Volunteer Force 
and the Ulster Defence 
Association, on ceasefire for 
four years, are linked to 
many of the loyalist bands 
which will be marching. They 
are expected to help police to 
maraViatt the event to quell 
potential trouble. 

Although there are more 
t han 3,000 Orange marches in 
Northern Ireland every year, 
only about 15 are contentious. 
Most take place within the 
next month, with the annual 
marrh at Drumcree, Porta- 
down, cm July 5 posing the 
most serious threat of 
violence. 



fieg Smythe: a classic cartoonist whose -monster* comic character exposed Iranian fttfblss 


Andy Capp’s creator dies 
but runty idler lives on 


Martin W a i n wrt flh t 


Village hit by tornado which came from nowhere Ax 

w J • to be turfs 


Helen Carter 


T HE tornado came from 
nowhere and surged 
through a Berkshire 
housing estate in a scene 
that reminded one resident 
of The Wizard of Oz. 

Yesterday villagers in 
Lower Earley were count- 
ing the cost of the storm, 
which struck at 6.15pm on 
Saturday and within 
seconds reduced brick walls 
to rabble, flattened fences 
and lifted garden furniture 
and toys into the air. 

The tornado created a zig- 
zag path of rubble along a 
quarter mile stretch of 
Rushey Way. A motorist es- 
caped injury when part of a 
fir tree which had been 
torn in two by the storm 
smashed through a passen- 
ger window of his car. 

Ruth Wise, whose garden 
wall was flattened, said it 
was “like something you 
would see in The Wizard of 
Oz. It had started raining 
heavily just before 6pm, 
but then the sky suddenly 
went dark and a big sheet 
of rain came down which 
was so dense yon couldn’t 
see through it. The wind 
picked up and suddenly our 
garden hammock blew into 
the air in bits.** 


Her husband, Les, saw a 
90ft brick wall Unking five 
terraced houses collapse, 
and saw fence panels up- 
rooted and thrown through 
the air. “It was very scary.” 
he said. “It was as if some- 
one had grabbed bold of 
both ends of the wall and 
twisted it. It just thudded 
down in a heap.’’ 

The fir tree of their next- 
door neighbour, Julie Pul- 
ham, was uprooted and 
thrown on to the road, hit- 
ting the passing car. She 
was not at home, and was 
shocked to return to find 
I her garden strewn with 
rubble and her children’s 
toys scattered. 

Another neighbour said 
the wind created a Mexican 
wave effect along roof tiles, 
lifting them and smashing 
them to the ground. 

Nobody was hurt in the 
tornado, despite a shower 
of bricks and fence posts on 
the main road. At least 15 
homes were affected. 

Natalie Beboorg, aged is. 
was in her garden trying to 
save her rabbit, Lottie, 
when the storm was at its 
worst. The slide of. her 
brother, Andre, aged six 
was lifted into the air and 
came spinning towards her. 

“I could see the trees 
being uprooted, and the 



A NDY Capp was on his 
usual form yesterday. 
Late back from the pub, 
to be turfed out, yet again, by 
furious wife Flo. But the hand 
which drew him for 41 years 
and 900 newspapers was 
finally idle. His creator, Reg 
Smythe, died on Saturday 
from cancer at the age of 8L 
Working to the end (and 
more than a year's unpub- 
lished strips are to stock), Mr 
Smytbe was part of the grand 
tradition of cartoonists with a 
single, brilliant idea that 
caught a handle of human foi- 
bles. Unquestionably related 
to Bart and Homer Simpson, 
Capp is a monster, saved by 
endless wit, with file freedom 
to behave as badly as most of 
us can only dream of doing. 

Would-be Andy Capps “are 
all over the place — the chap 
next door, the bloke in the 
pub”, said Mr Smythe in a 


rare interview, when the 
runty little man with the 
lightbulb nose swept the 
United States and starred in a 
musical as well as a television 
series. 

Swiftly drawn with a few 
deft lines and cross-hatched 
fiat cap. Capp went global 
from humble origins in the 
Manchester editions of the 
1957 Daily Mirror. 

Hugh Cudlipp, the news- 
paper’s editorial director, en- 
visaged a cosy and definitely 
local comic strip when he 
asked Mr Smythe, then a free- 
lance cartoonist given just the 
occasional Mirror box. to cre- 
ate a “Northern Man”. Noth- 
ing could have been more 
stereotypical than the hard- 
drinking idler in cap and muf- 
fler, inhabiting a world of 
whippets and cobbled streets. 
Archaic now, this vision was 
already out of date in the 
1950s, but Mr Smytbe always 
emphasised that his models 
had aspects of his parents (his 


mother was named Flo) and 
reflected memories of Hartle- 
pool in his 1920s childhood. 

The image proved wildly 
popular both to the North, 
with its strong tradition of 
nostalgia for. the past, and 
elsewhere, where Northern 
Mian remains irretrievably 
associated with War hinnies 
and Eeh ba gums. 

Capp occasionally came 
under fire from feminists, and 
even health campaigners who 
scored a hit five years ago — 
Andy’s dangling fog suddenly 
went from his lower lip. “Too 
many kids read the cartoon,” 
said Mr Smythe. “It was time 
he set a good example.” - 

Mr Smythe died to Hartle- 
pool, a place he never wanted 
to leave and where he lived 
with his wife Vera until her 
death last year. He worked 
three days a week for the Mir- 
ror. The paper’s cartoon edi- 
tor, Ken Lawson, called him 
“a one-off who will be sadly 
missed all over the world”. 


Tube walkout kicks off series of stoppages 


The wall demolished last night by the tornado in Lower Earley photographs: brian hatton \ — ~ ; 


rain was falling so bard 
that it hart my face,” she 
said. “I bad to get the 
rabbit oat, and my brother 
and sister were screaming 
inside the house. Andre 
tbonght the world was 
about to end. and then I ran 
inside as the slide came 
towards me. I was really 
scared.” 


Glynn Faiers, said his dog 
behaved oddly moments be- 
fore the tornado hit his gar- 
den. “Barney lay in the 
front room and seemed 
really scared. Moments 
later the rain started. 'I 
looked oat of the window 
and saw trees bend in half 
and the fence disappear. It 
was a real freak of nature.” 


Ss son. Adam, aged nine, 
screamed when the tornado 
hit their home, but within 
seconds it was all over. 

Firefighters removed 
dangerous roof tiles and 
pnt up temporary fences. 
Thames Valley police said 
Rushey Way was blocked 
for a while by the fallen 
tree. 


Seumas Mine 
Labour EcBtor 


■HE first direct industrial 
challenge to Labour Gov- 


ernment policy kicked off last 
night when thousands of Lon- 
don Underground workers 
began a two-day strike over 
tiie effects of plans to priva- 
tise part of the Tube network. 

London Underground ad- 


mitted that the walkout by 
Rail, Maritime & Transport 
union members — which co- 
incides today with the third 
stoppage by Essex firefighters 
over job cuts and safety — 
was bound to bring chaos to 
Tube services, even though 
the majority of drivers belong 
to another onion. Aslef. 

The mainline rail network 
also faces disruption this week 
when 9,000 KMT maintenance 


workers stage a four-day strike 
from Friday against Railtrack 
contractors over changes to 
pay arid conditions. - - 

Meanwhile, the broadcasting 
unions are on the point of catt- 
ing more industrial action at 
the BBC, if the corporation's 
“final offer” at the conciliation 
service Acas today does not 
meet their concerns about, 
jobs, salaries and conditions 
under the latest plan. 


The weather in Europe / 


Television and radio 



European outlook 



Moat parts wfll fine and 4y with pleas- 
ant periods of sunshkie, especially 
around the Gulf of Bothnia. CJoudand 
ran wfl edge in tram the Battle Sea to 
affect southern Sweden and Stockhohn 
later Max temps 13-20C. 
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iForccast for the cities 



C, cloudy; Dr, drizzle; F, fair; Ffc tog; K ha* R, rain: St, sleet; Sn. snow; S, sunny; Th. thunder. * {previous dew's roarSnga) 


Low pressure wil keep the we a ther 
very unsettled end dstirbed with fre- 
quent showers or longer periods of rain 
at tinea. The occasional thtfiderstam 
is Baiy over the Alps. It wfl be rather 
cool wo. with max temps only reech- 
Ing a A Mppo WIng g-gDC, 
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frJJ be Mjs skies from the word go 
across most of Iberia. The only excep- 
tion wfl be ta Catalonia, where there 
may be a rogue evening thunderstorm. 
Sevfle wil reach a sizzfing 34C, but the 
MedRamneon resorts wSI be more 
comfortable at around 25-30C. 




Most of the south wfl be hot end t 


but clouds wfl bund across the 


teae 
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8j00mt News. MS Worid Cl? Hcund-Up. 
*30 OTribut &00 News. 9.S Off the 
Shad. MO The VMxge Chert Show. KUW 


Nem; $48 only) News In German. 10.40 
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News. HOB World Business Report. KB 


i NteurW Ban Footbafars. tZ8S 


dulng the day. bringing some heavy Waathar.ioo The MkHgnt Hour . tao 
downpours and thunderstorms to the Lawr^ng Zone. 7jao Cton (at 6.l0ant 
Po V^kjy and the Alps during the after- nan prim, 
noon and evening. Highs from 21C in HtH ' 

Mflan. but up to 30C in Bari.. 


M regions wfl be hot and dry with glo- 
rious surah ine throughout the day. 
Inland, the temperature wfl cfenb to 
31C thaing the afternoon, but sea- 
breezes W* keep the Aegean coasts 
cooler at around 25C. 
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Killjoys set 
to spoil fun 
for unlicensed 
lounge lizards 


World - 
Cup 98 
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1 ill:, nation was 


1 treated yesterday to 


1 its first glimpse of the 


1 World Cup killjoys. 


Leading the charge was the 


Television Licensing Au- 


thority — never a popular 


visitor when appearing out 


iff series of stoppage 
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The Silvery Sea which sank in the North Sea in broad daylight and in conditions described by the Danish Royal Navy as excellent 

Five die in trawler collision 


Fishing village 
in mourning 
after mystery 
accident with 
German coaster 


t>ii 


Ruarldh Meoll 


P ARK Ai/-'-' 
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T HE 1.000-Strong 
West Highland com- 
munity of Mallaig 
was last night try- 
ing to come to terms 
with the death of Dve fisher- 
men whose trawler collided 
with a German coaster in the 
North Sea. 

The Silvery Sea, a 125ft Ash- 
ing boat sank off the Danish 
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coast yesterday, with all the 
crew, four from MaHaig and a 
fifth from Fraserburgh. Aber- 
deenshire, believed drowned. 


“Our whole family has been 
absolutely shattered by this.” 
said James Manson, 39, a 
cousin of the Silvery Sea’s 
skipper, Alex “Zander” Man- 
son. “Zander was a very popu- 
lar figure in this village and 
his death will be greeted with 
dismay everywhere.” 
Visability was good and the 
sea was calm at 7.15am when 
the captain of the 4,155 tonne 
Mekur. travelling between 
Hamburg in Germany and 
Gotbenberg in Sweden, called 
the Danish maritime rescue. 

He said there had been a 
I collision and the Scottish boat 
had sunk immediately. 

The authorities already 
knew something was desper- 
ately wrong because they bad 
picked up a emergency mes- 
sage sent by the Silvery Sea’s 
satellite radio beacon. 


Seven ships and two heli- 
copters began searching the 
area, including the 334ft Me- 
kur until it developed a leak 
and headed for Bremen. 

By late afternoon the 
search was called off the only 
results being an empty 12 - 
man life raft and an un inflat- 
ed rubber dinghy. 

A spokesman for the Dan- 
ish Maritime Rescue Coordi- 
nation centre at Aarhus said: 
“No trace was found of the 
missing men. 

“At this stage we have no 
idea how this accident hap- 
pened. We have been in touch 
with the British authorities 
as the accident happened in 
international waters and we 
expect that a decision will be 
taken on Monday on whether 
the investigation will take 
place in the UK or here.” 


The Silvery Sea had been 
heading for the Danish port of 
Esbjerg to land 500 tonnes of 
sand eels, one of the more 
controversial targets of Indus- . 
trial fishing in the North Sea. 

The Mansons. one of the 
Highlands' best known fish- 
ing families, bought the 
brand new Silvery Sea, then 
the most up-to-date boat on 
the coast, from a yard in Hol- 
land in 1976. 

It was one of the first to use 
a method of fishing which en- 
circles entire shoals and 
scoops up tens of thousands erf 
herring at a time. 

The three other Mallaig 
crewmen were named as Alan 
MacDonald. Allstair MacKen- 
zie and Michael Dyer. The 
other crewman was Will jam 
Tait, of Fraserburgh. 

“We are too upset to speak 


at the moment, we are too 
busy speaking to the fam- 
ilies." said Ray Manson. a 
nephew erf Zander, and a regu- 
lar member of the Silvery 
Sea’s crew who happened to 
be on a two-week break when 
the accident happened. 

A spokesman for the Dan- 
ish Royal Navy said: “We are 
puzzled as to why this acci- 
dent should have happened in 
broad daylight in excellent 
sea conditions.” 

I^st night. James Manson 
said: “It is a crying shame 
that he and the rest of his 
crew have beep killed in such 
a 'way. However, if he knew 
that he had to go I am sure he 
would prefer it to be at sea 
doing the occupation he 
loved. He has been a fisher- 
man aO his life and loved the 
job” 


of nowhere on your door- 
step. The authority is taking 
a stand guaranteed to pre- 
vent play flowing smoothly, 
by substantially increasing 
its detection teams during 
the tournament. The oppor- 
tunity to trap offenders, it 
seems, is too good to miss. 

It will not be the first 
time. During the Grand 
National, detection teams 
caught 1.600 licence dodg- 
ers. For France 98, they are 
targeting companies which 
try to do their staff a favour 
by bringing in televisions 
for the games. Any firm 
which does not have a 
licence faces a fine of up to 
£1.000 as the authority tries 
to recoup some of the £160 
million it loses through 
licence evasion each year. 

IN THE competitive world 
OfWorld Cup theme tunes 
officialdom has taken a 
knock. Just as the England 
squad prepared to kick its 
first competitive ball, the 
team's official song was 
given a pasting in the pop 
charts. At number one. the 
updated and unofficial ver- 
sion of England’s Euro 96 
theme. Three Lions. At 
number two. the equally 
unofficial Vindaloo (We’re 
Gonna Score One More than 
Von) by Fat Les — actor 
Keith Allen — and Alex 
James from Blur. The offi- 
cial FA song. On Top of the 
World is ata lowly 19. below 
Scotland’s Del Amitri 


effort. Don’t Come Home 
Too Soon, at 16. 

AT THE Asda supermarket 
in Swansea, even those buy- 
ing football records are 
bracing themselves for a 
slightly duller life than be- 
fore. There, an other killjoy 
has emerged, though this 
one is spoiling the fun of 
women so desperate to es- 
cape the World Cup that 
even grocery shopping 
seems a cheerier option. 

The supermarket had the 
Full Mon ty-esq ce idea of 
booking bodybuilder Steve 
James to flex his muscles at 
the checkouts during every 
England or Scotland match. 
Now he has been forced 
to withdraw. It seems Mrs 
James found out what he 
was up to. 

FIT though he undoubtedly 
was, even Mr James would 
have been hard-pushed to 
match the exploits of James 
Rayment, 31 , from Ban- 
bury. Oxfordshire. Deter- 
mined to combine his love 
of exercise with his passion 
for football, he set out on 
May 31 for the World Cup by 
bicycle. Complete with 
trailer bedecked with the 
flag of St George, he trav- 
elled 88 miles a day from the 
Hook of Holland, through 
Belgium and Luxembourg, 
and into Germany. All too 
easy, so be decided to cycle 
through the Swiss Alps into 
Italy and back Into France 
in time for En gland ’s open- 
ing match in Marseilles 
today. Does he have a 
ticket? Of course not. 

JUST as fans are getting 
their heads around Mr Ray- 
ment’s lung-busting dedica- 
tion, there comes terrible 
news from a health and ex- 
ercise expert. It appears 
that smoking, drinking al- 
cohol and eating junk food 
— are you listening, Paul 
Gascoigne? — are not 
healthy pastimes. Neil 
Armstrong, of Exeter uni- 
versity . warns that too 
many fans will abandon ex- 
I ercise to spend hours in 
front of the television, stuff- 
ing their faces. He may be 
forgetting those unfortu- 
nate sonls who will have fb' ; 
get up to answer the door to " 
the TV licence men. 

— Smart Millar 
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‘Money was God’ for Woodwards 
claims nanny’s campaigner 


Cardiff Summit 


Hid Hopkins 

L OUISE Woodward’s fam- 
ily came under fresh 
attack yesterday when a 
founding member of the cam- 
paign to help the British 
nanny accused them of being 
obsessed with money. 

Jean Jones was' one of 
Woodward's staunchest sup- 
porters during last year's 
trial of Louise over the death 
of the baby, Matthew Eappen. 
She appeared regularly on 
news bulletins, here and 
abroad, but now says she be- 
came disillusioned with the 
“ungracious” Woodwards be- 
cause of the rows about the i 
£270,000 public donation. 

Mrs Jones, who helped set 
up the Louise Woodward and 
Family Defence Fund, said 
the nanny’s mother. Susan, 
seemed to regard the cash as 
her own. To Mrs Woodward, 
“money became God”, and 
justice was an Irrelevance, 
said Mrs Jones. ■ . . 

It is the second time in 
recent weeks that the Wood- 
wards have been targeted by 
those central to Louise’s de- 
fence team. The nanny’s law- 
yer, Elaine Whitfield Sharp, 
also cast doubt on the probity 




Jean Jones: resigned from 
Louise’s support team 

of the fimd last week. Her 
husband, Dan, said the Wood- 
wards had forged a receipt to 
falsely claim £9,000 expenses. 

The accusation came 
shortly after Mrs Whitfield 
Sharp was dismissed from 
.Woodward’s legal team for in- 
discretions seen by the family 
as treacherous. Mrs Whitfield 
Sharp allegedly told a police 
officer she thought Louise 
hurt murdered eight-month- 
old Matthew Eappen. and in a 


Safe and Reliable Medication and other TVeaaneai 
Options aie available now for those who suffer fiwn 

IMPOTENCE, premature EMISSION (P£0 
OR LOW SEX DRIVE PROBLEMS 

Would you like to lead a mmnaL healthy, sexually 
■ active life? Our Medical Doctors on now diagnose and 
provide a solution to your problem, usually in one visit 
Very high success rare with all pmeots,iDChxdfa]g those suffering 
from diabetes, MS, hlood pressure, hesm, spinal, prostate and 
. psychological problems. For all Men Irrespective of Age. 
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taped telephone conversation, 
she had referred to the girl as 
a 'lying monster”. 

Mrs Woodward — accord- 
ing to Mrs Jones who left the 
trust fund shortly after it was 
set up last Christmas — 
seemed determined to control 
the money. She persuaded 
trustees that getting each 
cheque from the ftmd coun- 
tersigned by Mrs Jones was 
cumbersome. In an interview 
with Sky News, Mrs Jones 
saidJMrs Woodward was also 
unhappy that a lawyer was 
hired to run the fund. When 
the other trustees agreed to 
get rid of the lawyer, Mrs 
Jones decided to resign. 

Mrs Jones said: ‘Td gone in 
with a good name and a good 
reputation and I wanted to 
step out of it with my good 
name intact. She IMrs Wood- 
ward] rode roughshod over 
everybody. She was the most 
ungracious person I have 
ever met in my life. She didn’t 
have any thought for other 
' people. No matter how much 
kindness people showed her, 
she just seemed to push them 
to one side.” 

The trustees, at an emer- 
gency meeting last week, dis- 
missed allegations that the 
Woodwards had fiddled their 


expense claims, and yester- 
day again defended the fam- 
ily. The Reverend Ken Davey, 
vicar of Elton, said that there 
was only £49.000 in the fund, 
and that the bulk of the 
money — more than £200.000 
— had been spent on legal 
fees. “Every month I and the 
other four trustees vet all the 
i Woodward's expense claims. I 
can assure you that very little 
money has gone to them." 

But Sandra McCabe, a dose 
friend of the Woodwards, said 
Mrs Jones “wanted to keep 
the fund in her own name”. 
She added: “We didn’t want 
[the Woodwards] having to go 
with a begging bowl every 
time they needed money.” 

Louise Woodward, 20, is 
awaiting a decision on ap- 
peals lodged by her and the 
prosecution against her 271 
days time-served sentence for 
the mansla ughter of Matthew 
Eappen, for which she was 
originally convicted of 
second-degree murder. The 
Supreme Judicial Court in 
Massachusetts can quash the 
conviction, allow It to stand, 
or reimpose the original life 
sentence that was overturned 
by trial judge Hiller Zobel last 
year. The SJC has until mid- 
July to rule on the appeals. 


Oxford to expel students 
who fail to pay fee promptly 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 

O XFORD university yes- 
terday published plans 
for the fast-track expulsion of 
undergraduates who fail to 
pay the £1,000 tuition fee 
being introduced by the Gov- 
ernment in the autumn. 

The ruling Hebdomadal 
Council decreed that students 
should hand over the money 
before the* seventh day of 
term in October. Those falling 
| to respond to reminder no- 
I tices without reasonable ex- 
1 cuse will be flung out before 
Christmas and denied further 
access to the university until 
they discharge the debt 
The Government has said 
the £ 1,000 fee should not be a 
deterrent, because it will be 
paid only by parents who can. 
afford it They win be ex- 


pected to reduce their mainte- 
nance contribution by a simi- 
lar amount, and the student 
■will recoup the loss through 
an extra government loan. 

The National Union of Stu- 
dents fears that many under- 
graduates will suffer when 
parents fail to pay, forcing 
them to choose between being 
sent down or finding the 
money from other sources. . 

The Hebdomadal Council — 
including Oxford’s senior ad- 
ministrators and an elected 
1 group of heads of colleges — 

I said undergraduates must 
pay the frill fee before the 
seventh day of term, unless 
the college bursar agrees an 
instalment plan or certifies 
that the bill will be paid by 
the local education authority. 

The council decreed last 
week that trouble will begin 
for students if the fee remains 
unpaid at the end of October. 


Familiar problems 
for changing faces 


Martin Walker In CanBff 


O F ALL the 15 heads 
of government at 
tending the Euro 
pean Union summit 
in Cardiff today, only Ger- 
many’s veteran. Helmut KohL 
and the Belgian prime minis- 
ter, Jean-Luc Dehaene, have 
experience of the British way 
with summits, being the last 
political survivors of the EU 
summit in Edinburgh in 1992. 

The European Commission 
president Jacques San ter is 
another Edinburgh veteran, 
although hack then he was 
prime minister of Luxem- 
burg. But the figures who 
once loomed large over 
Europe, from Jacques Delors 
to Francois Mitterrand, 
Spain’s Felipe Gonzales and 
Italy’s Giuliano Amato, have 
passed with John Major into 
political oblivion. 

Only the dashing S panish 
socialist Mr Gonzales might 
return as a prime candidate to 
replace Mr San ter as the the 
next bead erf the EU commis- 
sion. But if Mr Gonzales or the 
other political ghosts were to 
suddenly land today in another 
of the UK’s Celtic capitals, be 
would find little changed. 

That 1982 summit, nervously 
wandering If it could steel It- 
self to act and stop Bosnia's ag- 
ony, issued a firm statement 
condemning Serbia's Slobodan 
Milosevic which included 
Europe’s firm demand: “The 
autonomy of Kosovo must be 
respected”. They could dust 
that one off and issue it again. 

Back in Edinburgh, one 
issue was the Danish referen- 
dum vote against the Maas- 
tricht treaty, an echo of last 
month's Danish refer endum 
vote in favour erf the Amster- 
dam treaty. The other issue 
was the EU budget, with the 
decision to fix it at no more 
than L27 per cent erf the 
Europe's combined GDP. 

The budget is back on the 
agenda at Cardiff as Germany 
insists it cannot pay the lion’s 
share any longer, and wants to 
save £2 blllioQ from its net pay- 
ments to the EU. Being good { 



Gareth Howells of Carmarthen leads the Welsh national anthem before a protest march 
by farmers through Cardiff on the eve of the European summit photograph: jeffmorgaw 


Europeans, the Germans do 
not call this a rebate but a 
"contributions cap”. 

The demos have changed. In 
Edinburgh it was 4400 angry 
Soots fishermen, and then LSQ0 
former servicemen with ban- 
ners telling the British govern- 
ment to “Save Our Scottish 
Battalions”, backed by a coach- 
load from Greece insisting. that 
Europe refuses to recognise the 
independence of Macedonia 
This time , the Wdsh branch of 
Reclaim the Streefa is holding 
a street party outside Cardiff 
rastlg. and MEP Glenys Kin - 
nock will address two counter- 
summit rallies, one to curb the 
arms trade and another to can- 
cel Third World debt There’s a 
demons tration agains t gp nnrin 


engineering, another on nu- 
clear pollution and a big ani- 
mal rights rally at City HaD. 

The protest to watch could 
be the green alliance, which Is 
planning a bicycle blockade 
when the summit is due to 
close on Tuesday, as part of 
their planned car-free (fay. De- i 
spite British promises to "put 
the environment at the heart 
of our policies in Europe”, 
Greens say the record has been 
a disappointment 

The latest report by the offi- 
cial European Environmental 
Agency says that in the course 
of the 1990s, eight out of the 12 

main environmental issues 
have deteriorated in Europe. 
They include climate chang e 
the ozone layer; ozone smog 


waste; biodiversity; coastal 
and marine environment and 
soil quality. 

The EEA said there has been 
some improvement although 
not sustainable, in arJtlifica- 
tion, chemical pollution and 
urban environments. The one 
area where it claimed dra- 
matic improvement was in the 
EtTs ability to deal with big 
environmental accidents — 
which looks dubious after the 
Donana disaster in Spain. 

Moreover, the EEA report 
says the EU is almost certain 
to miss the year 2000 green- 
house gas reduction target it 
set at the Kyoto global warm- 
ing summit 

Leader comment, page 8 
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One Nation gains 




divide Australia 



Ch ris topher am in Sidney 


A boriginal and 
ethnic groups 
warned yesterday 
that Pauline Han- 
son's One Nation 
Party, which recorded huge 
swings in the Queensland elec- 
tion, could set back race rela- 
tions in Australia for decades. 

Economists predicted that 
the anti- immigration party, 
which also wants to return to 
trade protectionism, could 
damage the economy and 
drive away foreign investors. 

The swing to the fledgling 
party, which captured more 
than 22 per cent of the first- 
preference votes under the 
state's transferable vote elec- 
toral system, could have im- 
plications for the timing of 
the next federal election and 
for federal government 
policies. 

But the prime minis ter. John 
Howard, said that while it 
would be foolish to ignore its 
gains he would not change 
course on tax reform and na- 
tive Land title legislation op- ] 
posed by Ms Hanson. 

Many Australians were in 


shock after the party, which 
boasts Ms Hanson as its sole 
federal MP and now has a 
possible 10 seats in the state 
parliament in Brisbane, be- 
came the third force in Aus- 
tralian politics overnight 

One Aboriginal activist, 
Ray Robinson of Atsic, said i 
One Nation's rise meant that 
indigenous people and Aslans i 
might be treated as second- 
class citizens. Another, Les 
Malezer of Faira. said the 
result was a disaster which 
would scupper reconciliation 
between blacks and whites. 

"The most disappointing 
thing is that the public have 
shown they’re prepared to 
vote for a party which has at 
its core agenda attacks on Ab- 
original and Asian people on 
the basis of race." he said. 

A coalition of 45 ethnic 
groups said the result would 
send a message to the the 
world that would hurt tour- 
ism, trade and investment 

Ms Hanson responded that 
although she was branded a 
racist, no one could point to 
any racist comment she had 
made. But she said many 
Asians were not prepared to 
assimilate, and that wide- 


spread immigration made 
Australians feel like foreign- 
ers In their own country. 

“All we ask, all Australians 
have ever asked, is to came 
out here, join us, be one of us, 
but give this country your un- 
divided loyalty be proud 
of the new life you have in 
this country," she said. 

Analysis of Saturday’s poll, 
which is still too close to call 
between the main coalition 
and labour parties, showed 
that Queenslanders deserted 
the National and Liberal par- 
ties, which form the ruling co- 
alition, in favour of rurally 
based One Nation candidates. 
These could hold the balance 
of power in the state. 

The former National Party 
premier Sir Joh Bjelke-Peter- 
sen, whose old seat was taken 
by Ms Hanson’s party, said: 
,r What she has achieved is a 
wake-up call to politicians in 
Queensland and Australia as 
a whole. It wQl shake up poli- 
tics as never before." 

The Labour Party lost seats 
because, under the state’s .op- 
tional preferential voting sys- 
tem, the coalition had contro- 
versially directed Its voters’ 
preferences to One Nation. 


But the Labour leader. 
Pater Beattie, put One Nation 
last on his how-to- vote cards, 
which benefited the coalition 
in key seats. "We held a prin- 
cipled and moral position. I 
am proud of what we did,” be 
said. "The coalition sold its 
soul and it will pay a price." 

Many federal backbenchers 
stand .to lose their seats if the - 
One Nation bandwagon con- 1 
tinues to rofl. If Mr Howard 
calls an early election, as he 
has threatened to do. One 
Nation could win three senate 
seats and others in the lower 
house. 

An opinion poll published 
yesterday gave the party 
9.5 per cent support nationally. 

The roots of its success lie 
In regional areas which were 
once better off and now feel 
abandoned. The crackdown 
on gun ownership after the 
Tasmanian massacre also 
caused discontent 

"One Nation stands for 
people who want to get up and 
have a go,” Ms Hanson said 
after the victory. "We're also 
there for people who are the 
backbone of this country, the 
battlers out there who haven’t 
been given a fair go.” 
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Pauline Hanson,' whose One Nation took, votes firom the two main parties, at home yesterday photograph: Andrew meares 
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Arafat ‘offer 5 to 
Hamas spumed 


David Sharrocfc In J a msa Jam 


T HE militant Islamis t 
party Hamas, which 
violently opposes the 
Middle East pt^cp 
process, said yester- 
day that it had turned down an 
invitation from Yasser Arafat 
to join his cabinet 
But it said it would meet 
him in Gaza tomorrow, the 
day on which its spiritual 
leader. Sheikh Ahmed Yassin, 
is expected back from a three- 
month tour of Arab countries. 
Sheikh Yassin has been gath- 
ering support for his opposi- 
tion to the moribund Paies- 
tinian-Israeli interim peace 
agreement reached in Oslo in 
1933. 

Aides close to Mr Arafat de- 
nied that Hamas had been of- 
fered cabinet posts, saying 
the invitation was to review 
the present situation. 

Hamas, which has rejected 
previous offers to join the Pal- 
estinian Authority, boycotted 
the Palestinian elections in 
1996. Its military arm has 
made several devastating sui- 
cide attacks on Israeli targets. 

A Hamas official. Abu 
Shanab, said he welcomed the 
talks with Mr Arafat. “I con- 
sider it as a positive initiative 
from the authority to consult 
with the opposition.” 

But he added: "The position 
in Hamas is not to participate 
in any government or parlia- 
ment as long as the current 
situation is tied and con- 
trolled by the restrictions of 
Oslo and other agreements 
which have not fulfilled the 
ambitions to liberate all of 
Palestine.” 

Last week Mr Arafat agreed 






as 

poet 


at a meeting or the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation exec- 
utive committee to reshuffle 
his cabinet, which eTprriSpfc 
self-rule powers in the C.H7a 
Strip and parts of the West 
Bank. 

The Palestinian legislative 
council gave Mr Arafat until 
today to reform his adminis- 
tration. accused of corruption 
and misrule, or lace a no-con- 
fidence vote. Mr Arafat asked | 
it to delay the vote for 10 days j 


I while he opened broad taiw 
i on a new cabinet. 

Earlier this week a senior 
PLO official Ra w! all Palestin- 
ian political groups. Including 
Hamas, would be consulted. 

The attempted rapproche- 
ment with Hamas could sig- 
nal an attempt by Mr Ararat 
to neutralise the growing 
challenge to his authority by 
Sheikh Yassin, who was 
freed from an Israeli JaQ last 
year in exchange for the 


Cleric with the Midas touch 


m 







I HE spiritual leader of 
I Hamas, Sheikh Yassin 
(above), left Gaza to receive 
vital medical treatment 
three months ago. Now the 
62-year-old semi-blind 
quadriplegic is about to 
return home from a fund- 
raising tour of Arab 
countries a hero. 


He has secured tens of the 
millions of pounds and 
raised his profile through- 
out the region. In Saudi Ara- 
bia he was treated like vislt- 
ing royalty, so Incensing 
Yasser AraJht that he 
refused to meet him when he 
was in the kingdom. 

Such is the apparent suc- 
cess of the tour, leading Is- 
raeli politicians have 
renewed their criticism of 
Binyamin Netanyahu for 
authorising the bungled 
Mossad operation in Jordan 
which led to the cleric's 
release from an Israeli jail. 

His warm reception may 
reflect the domestic poll ti- 
cal agenda of the region 
rather than a shift away 
from Mr Arafat. Countries 
such as Saudi Arabia have 
their own hardliners to 
contain. 

Egypt and Jordan, the 

only Arab countries with 
peace agreements with Is- 
rael, refused him a visa. The 
Egyptians are worried that 
should Israel refuse to let 
him return, he might estab- 
lish a base in exile in Cairo. 
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Closing arguments for 
a world criminal court 


As delegates meet to finalise a treaty to 
set up an international tribunal, Ian Black 
reports on hostility to the body that would 
punish the worst crimes against humanity 
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N egotiations on the 
creation of a perma- 
nent international 
criminal court that could try 
a future Pol Pot or Saddam 
Hussein enter their crucial 
last lap today dogged by fears 
that the body might be too 
Independent 

Kofi Annan, the United 
Nations secretary-general, will 
greet ministers and diplomats 
from more than 100 member 
countries of as they gather in 
Rome to finalise the treaty set- 
ting up a court (the ICC) to 
ensure that perpetrators of 
genocide and crimes against 
humanity are punished. 

ff the negotiations, due to 
last five weeks, are success- 
ful, they will create a court 
that fifis the gap between the 
principles of the Universal 
Declaration Of Human Rights 
and an international justice 
system which has never had 
enough teeth to be effective. 

But there has been Increas- 
ing concern that the ICC may 
be weakened, or even neutral- 
ised, by government reserva- 
tions. Crucially, China, Russia 
and the United States all op- 
pose the establishment of an 
independent prosecutor ahle 
to opai criminal investiga- 
tions 'based on information 
from' victims or their families. 

•' iff .think it's going to be an 
intense and hard-fought con- 
ference,” Richard Dicker, of 



Human Rights Watch in New 
York predicted. 

Pierre San§, secretary-gen- 
eral of Amnesty International, 
said “A minority of govern- 
ments who publicly support 
an international criminal 
court are shamefully Working 
the creation of a court which 
could prevent another Bosnia 
or Cambodia." 

Washington insists that the 
UN Security Council must 
give its consent before the 
ICC can start a case on a sub- 
! ject in which the council is 
| involved. 

Britain alone of the five 
permanent council members 
backs a compromise under 
which the council would have 
to take positive faction if it 
wanted to block a case. It also 
wants the prosecutor to sub- 
mit his evaluation of a case to 
a pre-trial chamber, to assure 
accountability and avoid friv- 
olous or p ol itically motivated 
prosecutions. 

Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, said yesterday: 
“Some states are suspicious of 
any project that appears to de- 
tract from their sovereignty. 
Others claim the court would 
just be another stick in the 
armoury of the big powers. So 
there will be voices . . . seek- 
ing to weaken its powers or 
use it to undercut the crucial 
role of the security council. 
We will oppose those voices.” 


The ICC will not be a substi- 
tute for national courts and 
will only be able to act if 
national courts cannot or will 
not do so. But lobbyists insist 
that it, not states, must be 
able to decide when national 
courts are unwilling to bring 
criminals to justice, and that 
states must agree to comply 
folly with the court’s orders. 

They point out that if states 
can block prosecutions, Ser- 
bian agreement would be 
needed to indict Serbian mili- 
tary personnel in Kosovo and 
Khmer Rouge consent would 
have been required to fry Pol 
POL 

US officials have made 11 
clear that they will . take a 
tough line. “We cannot seek 
to create in Rome a dream fac- 
tory of international criminal 
law,” David Scheffer, the US 
roving ambassador for war 
crimes issues, said. 

hi Washington, where the 
Pentagon has lobbied hard 
against the ICC, a coalition of 
conservative groups has an- 
nounced a campaign to fight 
the court 

Some developing countries, 
such as Ind i a and Iran, ap- 
pear to be working to weaken 
the court, arguing that it wifi 
be an expression of Western 
values and double standards. 

Proposals for setting up a 
permanent ICC came and 
went during the o(dd war. and 
it was only in the early 1990s, 
with the break-up of Yugosla- 
via and the genocide in 
Rwanda, that it became a mat- 
ter of urgency. The ad hoc tri- 
bunals for those conflicts are 
under-funded and over- 
worked and have made few 
convictions. 


dafy. the Al-Hayat newspaper 
said yesterday. The govern- 
ment has denied the June 1 
attack took place. — AP. 

Swiss guilt doubts 

Simon Wiesenthal distanced 
Ttimspif from a report by the 
Los Angeles Wiesenthal cen- 
tre which indicts neutral 
Switzerland as a land of Nazi 
sympathisers in the second 
world war. The Nazi-bunter 
said the report generalised 
too much. — Reuters. 

Cyclone toll rises 

tnitian rescue workers found 
97 bodies yesterday on an 
island off the western coast 
raising to 931 the death toll in 


society 
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the cyclone that hit Gujarat 
state last week. Aid workers 
say hundreds of people were 
swept away when a tidal wave 
struck the area. — AP. 

Police crackdown 

The Malaysian opposition 
leader Lim Kit Sang said yes- 
terday that riot police broke 
up his party's third public 
meeting in two weeks in the 
latest sign of a crackdown on 
civil liberties. Democratic 
Action Party leaders were 
prevented from addressing a 
meeting in Lukut town in cen- 
i tral Malaysia. — Reuters. 

Iran backlash 

A group of Iranian journalists 
have cancelled a trip to the 
United States, apparently for 
tear of an gering foarfllfne rs fal 
the ruling clergy, Harda news- 
paper reported yesterday. It 
said the eight had been 

granted an interview with the 
US secretary of state, Made- 
leine Albright — AP. 

Chechen oil threat 

The Chechen prime minister, 
Shamil Basayev, threatened 
to dose the Chechen section 
of a pipgffng carrying oil from 
Baku on the Caspian Sea to 
Russia’s Black Sea .port of 
Novorossisk yesterday, writes 
Tom Whitehouse in Moscow. 
He wants Russia to fiflfH its 
promises to help finance the 
region’s reconstruction. ■ 


release of two Mossad agents 
captured in Jordan. 

But it may be no more than 
another sign of how much he 
has been weakened by the col- 
lapse of the peace talks, fro- 
zen In March last year when 
Israel began building the con- 
troversial Jewish settlement 
Har Hama near Jerusalem. 

A reconciliation with 
Hamas would complicate Mr 
Arafat’s dealings with Israel 
and the United States, which 
have been pressing him to 
crack down on militant 
groups to help restart the 
peace process. 

Mr Arafat is in a bind, be- 
cause the Palestinian elector- I 
ate’s support for Hamas 
among has risen as the peace 
crisis has deepened. 

Relations between the Pal- 
estinian Authority and 
, Hamas have been badly 
1 strained since Muhi al-Din 
Sharif the chief bombmaker 
of Hamas’ military wing, died 
in a car explosion In March. 

The authority blamed his 
death on a power struggle in 
the movement and Mr Ara- 
fat's police arrested many 
Hamas members. 

At the weekend about 100 
local Hama* leaders staged a 
sit-in demanding the release 
of a party spokesman, Abdel 
Aziz Rantlsi, who was jailed 
in April when he criticised 
Mr Arafat's government 

He was charged with en- 
dangering national security. 
The Palestine supreme court 
said last week that he should 
be released for lack of evi- 
dence, but tiie Palestinian se- 
curity forces usually Ignore 
such rulings unless the 
release is authorised by Mr 
Arafet 
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Friend of 
Rabin’s 
assassin 
guilty 

I A FRIEND of the man who 
ZA murdered the Israeli 
/ Yprime minister Yi tzhak 




Margalit Har-Shefi in court yesterday before she was found guilty of foiling to prevent 
the as s a ss i nati on of Yitzhak Rabin by her friend Yigal Amir photograph: havakuklevison 


A FRIEND of the man who 

ZAznurdered the Israeli 
# Yprime minister Yi tzhak 
Rabin was found guilty by an 
Israeli court yesterday of foil- 
ing to prevent the 1995 assas- 
sination, writes David Shar- 
rock in Jerusalem. 

Judge Nira Lidski said that 
Margalit Har-Shefi. aged 23, 
knew that Yigal Amir ban 
been stalking Rabin for 
months, determined to kill 
him to prevent parts of the 
West Bank being handed to 
the Palestinians. 

She will pass sentence on 
September 15. The charge car- 
ries a mayimnny two-year Jail 
term. 

Rabin’s widow. Leah, wel- 
comed the verdict, saying the 
conviction was "one small 
beam of light that not every- 
thing is lost in our world” 

Reading from her llD-page 
decision, the judge said: 
“Only one conclusion can be 
made from all the evidence, 
and that is that the defendant 
knew Yigal Amir was plan- 
ning to commit a crime, that 
is to say, to murder the prime 
minister." 

She said Amir had told Har- 
Shefi about two occasions on 
which he foiled to kiD Rabin, 
and dismissed . Har-ShefTs 
main defence — that Amir ap- 
peared to be “all talk and no 
action". 

“She took Amir seriously 
and did not view him as a liar 
orafontaslser.” 

Har-Shefi was found not 
guilty of telling Amir about 
an armoury in her West iBank 
settlement, Beit El, and a 
chemist who could help him 
prepare explosives. 

Amir is serving a life sen- 
tence for killing Rabin. 
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who’ll explain all you want to know about the new 
Stewardship International PEP. 

Calf 0800 00 00 80 now. 


Get on The Blue Line 



We re open 8 to 8 Weekdays. 10 lo 4 Weekends. Can 0&00 00 00 80. 
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FREUDS PROVIDENT THE BLUE UNE UMTS) IS A REPRESENTATIVE ONLY OF THE FWENDS PROV1DBJT MARKETING GROUP 
WHICH® REGULATED BY THE PERSONAL WVESTMH<rr AUTHORITY 

THE VALUE OF AUNtT TRUST. AND ANY tCQME FROM IT. Bitot GUARANTEED M® CAN GO UP MO OOWKDGPENDWG ON BMESTUENT PERFORMANCE. 

FULLTEmiSARD COMXTIONS ARE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. TAX LEGISLATION MAY CHANGE. YOUR CALL MAY BE RECORDED FOR YOUR SECURITY. 

THE GOVERNMENT BLAUN&WG ANEWTAX-fflEE NVESTMBfl , l ‘ TTC INDIVIDUAL SAVINGS ACCOUNT (ISA) ON 6 APRIL 1999 TO REPLACE PS»S Al® TESSAS, IT WILL NOT BE POSSIBLE TO MAKE ANY 
FURTTHERCCJNTRffil/TTONSffrTDAPEPFWJMTHffiEiATE BUT EXISTING PLANS WILL CONTB«IE TO BE TOTALLY RIEE Of TAX. DIVESTMENTS FTV5M8APR&. 1989. INGUJOING ONGOING MONTHLY 

CONTR IBUno/'S. CAN BE MADE WTO 1>C FRIENDS PROVH36NT ISA. 
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Alex Duval Smith 
@ Lagos 

Q UESTION: How many 
Nigerians can you fit 
around a 14-lncb 
black and white television, 
balanced on a table over an 
open sewer? Answer: Fifty 
—and almost twice that 
number after Sunday Oliseh 
made it 3-2 against Spain on 
Saturday. 

Suddenly Nigeria was 
great again, never mind 
Abacha or Abubakar and 
so jets like them. Or the kil- 
longo (kill and go) police 
whose brutality besets and 
belittles Africa’s most pop- 
ulous nation. Thanks to the 
Super Eagles, this stinking 
street in Obalende district 
was more alive than its own 

sewers. 

Kay ode, whose television 
repair shack had treated us 
to more intense viewing 
than a British pub with a big 
screen, threw his hands In 
the air and just screamed. 

Even the boy in the ad- 
joining shack, who had 
spent the entire match feed- 
ing hits of plastic uphol- 
stery through a sewing ma- 
chine he was pedalling, 
emerged for a moment and 
smiled. 

“Up The Eagles" chanted 
a crowd waving a Nigerian 
flag and growing as it 
soared down the street 
Within minutes of the 
final whistle, it was larger 
and more passionate than 
the pro-democracy rally 
which on Friday had been 
intimidated out of action by 
the teargas of thekiUongos. 

As the only visible oingbo 
(white person), I seemed, at 
a stroke, to have come to 
personify Spain, the rest of 
Group D. the Common- 
wealth and international 
sanctions, all rolled into 
one. “Yon see. we did it Ni- 
geria is going to win the 
World Cup," I was 
instructed. 

Amid an ongoing fuel cri- 
sis and speculation about 
the intentions of the new 
military leader. General 
Abdulsalam Abubakar, it 
was Just great to be great 
again. 

B UT there had been a 
moment of uncer- 
tainty. With spon- 
sorship from Cadbury’s 
Bo urn vita, DBN Television 
had bought 90 minutes of 
what appeared to be French 
pictures and captions, with 
a Portuguese commentary, 
beamed from Angola. 

As soon as the match went 
in to injury time, oar screen 
went blank. Had another 
dictator died.? Kayode 
scrambled Car a working 
radio and there were imme- 
diate rumours that Spain 
had equalised. 

Then we heard the magic 
words of the Ray Power FM 
commentator: “YesI It’s all 
over”. 

Kayodi, now hoarse, 
mused about the schizo- 
phrenic state of this nation 
— dancing In streets while 
officially observing 30 days’ 
mourning for General Sani 
Abacha, who died a week 
ago. 

“The victory Is all the 
sweeter because Abacha 
had turned the Eagles into 
his own team and he wanted 
their glory to reflect on 
him. Some people were even 
praying that we would do 
badly in France. Now we 
can win for all Nigerians," 
he said. 
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Education means good teachers, 
not just fixing smelly lavatories 



D URING my schooldays 
at a progressive school 
in North London before 
the war. a very important 
element in the education on 
offer was fresh air. This was 
probably Intentional, and 
most of us prospered on what 
others might have regarded as 
a rather spartan regime. But if 
so. it was just as well, because 
the classrooms were did first 
world war army huts which 
delivered fresh air In abun- 
dance, whether we wanted it 
or not 

The school's healthy life- 
style meant that whenever na- 
ture called us we had to sprint 
through the wind, rain and 
even snow to get to a central 
toilet block. This character- 
forming experience was 
repeated when I got to my 
ancient university Just after 
the war. where I found that 1 
had to decend three flights of 
rickety stairs and then canter 
across two quadrangles just to 
get apee. 

Both these seats of learning 
were, of course, profoundly 
privileged institutions. In- 
deed, it is arguable that the 
more privileged the institu- 
tion the more spartan the 
regime. I mention this be- 
cause we are once again wit- 
nessing a great display of pub- 
lic outrage over the alleged 
crumbling condition of many 
of our state-funded schools. 
Leaky roofs, smelly lavatories, 
broken windows — yes, even 
having to go out into the rain 
to reach a toilet — are all said 
to be holding back the 
essential process of turning 
our youngsters into efficient 
work units fit to be employed 
by modem, competitive, ex- 
port-oriented companies. 

Hence the new twist in 
Chancellor Brown's reform of 


the nation's accountancy. As 
he announced last week, there 
will be no more borrowing to 
fund day-to-day expenditure. 
But borrowing will be allowed 
to finance investment in 
(among other things) school 
buildings and perhaps even 
houses and hospitals. We are 
invited to rejoice at this mod- 
est return to common sense by 
our Labour Government, after 
the years of Thatcherite mad- 
ness when public investment 
was treated as far worse than 
adultery. 

I beg to differ. The essential 
element in the education of 
our children is not the state of 
the school's root; or even the 
existence of indoor lavatories; 
It is the quality and number of 
the teachers. But the key fac- 
tor which is undermining 
state education is the low 
morale of the teaching profes- 
sion. And the crucial element 
in this low morale is low pay. 

This seems to me to be so 
obvious that it is hard to 
understand why Gordon 
Brown, the man with probably 
the biggest brain in the cabi- 
net, doesn’t grasp it There is 
nothing wrong with his 
reasoning about the impor- 
tance of public investment 
and the priority it should get 
from any Labour government 
worth the name. But educa- 
tion as a whole is investment 
as the political cliche-mongers 
never cease to tell us, and 
investment in education in- 
dudes the teachers even be- 
fore the bricks and mortar. 

So If the government is 
really serious about “educa- 
tion, education, education", 
then the real priority is a 
hefty pay rise for the teachers, 
not Just to boost their morale 
but also to attract more people 
into the profession. And if that 


means borrowing to finance 
current expenditure... well, 
jolly well get on and borrow it 
Much the same reasoning 
applies to nurses and hospital 
b uilding s. No doubt good old 
Dobbo, our toby jug health 
secretary, will be delighted to 
get on with his hospital build- 
ing programme, even at the 
cost of dosing some older es- 
tablishments. But what is the 
use of erecting a new genera- 
tion of spanking new hospitals 
if the carers who run them are 
quitting In droves, and cannot 
be replaced at the wages on 
offer? If the Treasury's ac- 
countancy system can’t cope 
with this elementary truth, it 
is time the system was 
amended even more radically 
than it was last week. 

O F course, that may after 
all turn out to be exact- 
ly what our hair-shirt- 
ed Chancellor is really plan- 
ning to do. Just such a 
message was being pedalled to 
selected leftish- inclined com- 
mentators at the weekend, and 
at least one of them swallowed 
it whole. According to him, all 
that stuff about privatising the 
Royal Mint and the air traffic 
control system is really just a 
smokescreen, designed to 
make us think Wor Gordon is 
a Thatcherite when deepdown 
he is really an undercover 
socialist bent on doing good 
works by stealth. 

Well, maybe. But 1 can’t 
help thinking it is an odd way 
to go about the business erf 
being our first socialist chan- 
cellor for two decades. True, 
Harold Ma cmillan pursued a 
somewhat similar strategy in 
the late 50s and early 60s, 
conning his party into believ- 
ing he was a rightwing pre- 
mier when he was really a 


Endpiece: Culture vultures 



U NTIL I read last week’s 
report of the House of 
Commons Culture, 
Media and Sport Committee, I 
Intended to write today's End- 
piece in praise of Chris Smith. 
The act of valour for which be 
was to receive that unusual 
accolade was his complaint to 
the European Commission 
that much of Sky Television's 
output fells below the quality 
standard which Brussels de- 
mands. He added that Sky bad 
not “reserved a majority of its 
broadcasting time for Euro- 
pean works" — another obli- 
gation imposed by European 
Union directives. Nobody who 
possesses one of those menac- 
ing black dishes can be sur- 


prised by Smith's litany of 
failure. Between Sky Sports 1. 
2 and 3 lurk a variety of 
strangely named channels 
which seem to broadcast noth- 
ing but old American films 
Interspersed with old Ameri- 
can situation comedies. 

So 1 did not Intend to con- 
gratulate Smith cm his percep- 
tion. It is his courage which 
wins him the laurel wreath. 
These days, it a brave cabinet 
minister who takes on Rupert 
Murdoch. But, since his act of 
unusual heroism, the Secre- 
tary of State for Culture, 
Media and Sport has been sav- 
aged by what is colloquially 
called his department’s "par- 
liamentary watchdog". Natu- 
rally enough some newspaper 
columnists waited for the 
smell of blood before they 
fearlessly joined in the attack. 
I suspect that few of them 
read more than the report’s 
“summary of conclusions and 
recommendations”. 1 think 
they should be told. > 

Anyone who goes through 
the complete document, must 
(like me) develop the suspi- 
cion that the whole thing was 
a hoax played on gullible par- 
liamentary journalists. I 
quote Gerald Kauftnan. chair- 
man of the committee, as evi- 


dence that the report was 
written to give us a good 
laugh. When Smith dissoci- 
ated himself from the sLUy 
phrase “Cool Britannia”. 
Kauftnan replied: 'It is also 
the least edible of the Ben and 
Jerry ice creams.” Mrs Lin 
Golding MP complained that 
early Sinatra films were not 
in the archives of film muse- 
ums. Kauftnan told her tha t 
“The Kissing Bandit was one 
of the most gruesome films 
that Sinatra ever made.” And 
you thought the committee ex- 
isted to hold ministers' to 
account 

T HE committee which 
accused Smith of spend- 
ing too much time an 
trivia then moved on to what 
it regarded as Important Be- 
fore the election they had 
complained that “Heritage" 
made what David Mellor 
called “the ministry of fun" 
seem backward -looking. But 
Kauftnan and Co were not 
satisfied with Culture and all 
that They formally recom- 
mended a new name “which 
combines euphony with a 
more comprehensive descrip- 
tion erf responsibilities’'. GK 
Chesterton wrote a satirical 
poem about the Khyber Pass 


anxiously awaiting the latest 
news from parliament The 
Pathans must be really des- 
perate to know about the 
change of departmental name. 
They may be even more ap- 
prehensive about an Issue 
which was raised by Michael 
Fabricant MP. “When one 
looks at the letter heading of 
the department it bears an 
uncanny resemblance to the 
good old Department of Heri- 
tage except that there are dif- 
ferent words going round the 
crest" Remember, the com- 
mittee denounced triviality. 

In fairness, it must be said 
that for a time Kaufman’s 
committee gave a fair imita- 
tion of interest In serious 
issues. Recommendation 
three urged Tony Banks, the 
Minister for Sport to forge 
closer links with the Depart- 
ment of Education and Em- 
ployment When he gets really 
close, he m ight suggest that a 
schools inspector (primary 
division) offers some advice 
on plain English to whoever 
wrote last week's report The 
author clearly believed that 
images are a sign of literary 
distinction. So' as well as a 
couple of howlers — not box- 
ing your weight Is quite dif- 
ferent from not punching 


your weight — there were 
several candidates for entry 
in Pseuds' Corner. These days 
we all believe in performance 
indicators — measurements 
erf ministry results. According 
the Culture committee “the 
search for measurable out- 
puts in government seems 
akin to the search for the Holy 
Grail". 

T WO important questions 
were considered. One — 
subsidiarity, the doc- 
trine that grants from the Lot- 
tery or Europe should not be 
an excuse for reducing public 
expenditure on the same pro- 
ject — produced a reaction 
which revealed that the com- 
mittee understood neither the 
machinery of government nor 
human psychology. Smith 
told the committee: “With Lot- 
tery funds also at its disposal, 
the National Heritage memo- 
rial fund could not have prior- 
ity for the use of resources in 
a particularly tight financial 
year." The logic of that seems 
impeccable to me. But not to 
the committee. 

The daftest recommenda- 
tion of all was written in a 
sentence which was obviously 
badly compressed from a 
whole paragraph. "The Secre- 


tearaway Keynesian interven- 
tionist But he was a Tory 
trying to fool Tories that he 
was a Tory. Why would a 
socialist want to fool other 
socialists into thinking he's a 
Thatcherite? 

My own suspicion is that 
this is a case of Labour's spin 
doctors taking their skills a 
stage further than mere 
straightforward spin. What 
they are trying to do is deliver 
an off-break while making us 
think it is a leg-break — the 
classic definition of a googiy. 
Indeed, it is even more compli- 
cated that that, for they want 
half of us to think it's an off 
break and the other to think 
it's a leg break. Not even 
Shane Warn can do that 

Unlike a cricket match, 
however, it will be a while 
before we find out whether Mr 
Brown’s statement last week 
was spinning right or spin- 
ning left The danger, how- 
ever, is that long before then 
we will discover that the 
answer is entirely irrelevant 
If events in Japan and South 
East Asia take a turn for the 
worse, we won’t be worrying 
about the PSBR so much as 
the unemployment count 

How paradoxical, then, that 
New Labour seems to have 
surrendered to the logic of 
raw capitalism just as capital- 
ism seems to be plunging 
towards the kind of crisis 
which socialists always said it 
would generate. Time, per- 
haps, for Chancellor Brown to 
dust down his copy of 
Keynes’s General Theory. In- 
deed, if he lets me know. HI 
even send him a copy of Das 
Kapital — under plain cover, 
of course. 


Polly Toynbee returns on 
Wednesday 


tary of State should now make 
it his highest priority to ad- 
vance the department both 
within the cabinet and by tak- 
ing a much tougher attitude 
in his negotiations with the 
Treasury, which has certainly 
not been achieved and may 
not have been attempted." 
Forget the dodgy syntax. Just 
think of the sheer absurdity of 
complaining that Smith has 
not wrestled Gordon Brown to 
the ground and Insisted that, 
despite the public expenditure 
freeze, the Treasury must pro- 
vide more for the arts. And 
who are they to say that 
Smith did not even try? No- 
body whose opinion ought to 
damage a good minister's 
reputation. 

A couple of days before the 
report was published, f heard 
Smith speak and present the 
awards at a literary lunch. He 
made an admirable speech 
which balanced the cultural 
and economic importance of 
the publishing industry. I en- 
joyed It immensely. But X lis- 
tened in complete relaxation. 
The awards were made to 
authors under 35 years of age. 
So 1 did not feel that I had 
been ignored or passed over 
— always a harrier to blear 
judgment 



fodder 



I 'VE always felt a little pro- 
prietorial about Barry 
Norman. When he fell out 
with the Daily Mail, almost 
three decades ago, we sat him 
on a Guardian column. And 
then, after a sparky, witty 
while, he was gone — to some- 
thing new and tentative 
called Film "72. Now he is go- 
ing again, (as he is made a 
CBE this weekend) to the 
great cheque-writer in the 
Sky. 

You might suppose, with 26 
years to prepare, that the BBC 
would have their successor 
movie show and Bazza 
re placemen t all lined up: but . 
seemingly not Various 
blondes are reported on crash 
video courses. 

Nobody in the early 70s 
reckoned film had much of a 
future. Cinemas were closing, 
box office counts slipping in- 
exorably. Television itself 
was the medium on the 
mar ch. It made modest sense, 
them to keep the coverage 
cool and regular and serious 
enough not to cause too much 
excitemenL 

The Norman Years were 
just that, the service years. 
You got One Man's Judgment 
(pithily and pretty reliably de- 
livered) plus a few lists, the 
occasional interview and 
reports from far-flung sets on 
shootings in progress. A for- 
mulaic, gently addictive way 
to spend 30 minutes a week. 

But the years have moved 
on to bewildering effect The 
power of TV is in retreat frac- 
tured and wearied by techno- 
logical expansion. The old 
moments when, because 
everybody watched the same 
thing last night everybody 
talked about a common expe- 
rience next morning, have 
disappeared. The force has 
gone, while the cinema is 
reborn. Indeed, without the 
cinema, television would 
never fill its allotted spans. 
You'll find some 45 or so films 
waiting for you in the living 
room over the next 24 hours. 

There’s precious little sense 
of that from the traditional 
box sources. Barry Norman's 
format seems virtually un- 
changed. The rivals around 
from time to time — on BBC2 
and Channel 4 — are hotter 
on Yoof, as in Johnny Vaughn 
from the Big Breakfast inter- 
views some early 2 ff some- 
things about what they tike 
this week. That’s a vital cor- 
rective, of course. No other 
art form in the world would 
set its output up for rou- 
tine scrutiny by a critics’ cir- 
cle 30 or so years older than 
the average audience. Bizarre 
dislocation. But it still isn't 
enough. The focus is still too 
stale and narrow. What’s 
opening on Friday? Where's 
the standard clip from the 
action? So, what did you 
think? 

■■■HE other day I heard 
n Michael Jackson, the 
■ new boss of C4, talking 
about the things television 
doesn't cover: In this case the 
wife who got her husband 
back from Anthea Turner. 

The newspapers were full of 
it, the pubs and the coffee 
bars buzzed with yack about 
it, but TV — for the most part 
— tip-toed by on the other side 
of the street A tale too embar- 
rassing? A topic too incestu- 
ous for the medium that marfo 
Anthea? For whatever reason, 
the broadcasters abdicate 
from the whole Ulrika realm 
where footballers or soap 
stars or actresses and models 
fall in and out of love. 

Yet as Jackson says, why 
not? If Channel 4 must run 
Welsh for Llandudno in the 
name of the regulated minor- 
ity game, if the BBC has 
regional obligations written 
an over its charter, why can't 
tele vision find a way of 
reporting mass obsessions as 
part of the mix? I don't want 
or advocate tabloid TV: but 
there’s something rum about 
a world where the flings of 
television stars fill acres of 
newsprint — a diet of worms 
and Rupert — but pass with- 
out mention on the stations 
that made them stars in the 
first place. 

That is one way in which 


television hasn’t re-thought 
what it can do. Movie cover- 
age, in just the same sense, is 
another. 

There was the predictable 
Murdoch-sniping when Nor- 
man ann ounced his cha n ge of . 
side. Sixty-four -year-old su- 
preme wrinkly pockets 
£350,000 a year. Nice work if 
you can net it. But, in tact, the 
move is innovative and logi- 
cal- BSkyB has three cha n nels 
of Bazza fodder churning 
every day. Who better to. talk 
about Sky Gold than the 
golden oldie of 11,000 nights at 
the movies? Impeccable logic: 
The idea is to project and illu- 
mine the endless menu. It’s a 
good idea. 

Will the BBC be similarly 
bright in return? The ritual 
hunt for a suitable blonde 
raises few hopes. Yet what 
ought to be done is obvious- 
fmm every conversation you 
have. In 1972 there wasn't a 
school or university subject 
called media studies. Now — 
in their tens of thousands— 
media students stalk the 
earth and shift the perspec- 
tive of everyone they talk to. 

Exploring movies in FBm 
World ’98 isn't like Which? 
testing washing machines. It 
is the be ginning of myriad 
(and not at all cerebral) dis- 
cussion. What do you think of 
Sliding Doors? Or of Martha 
—Meet Frank. Daniel and 
Laurence? Are they the natu- 
ral heirs of Four Weddings, 
positive proof that the British 
film industry and the British 
sense of high comedy are tak- 
ing Hollywood by storm 
again? (I've been reading the 
cover story in this month's 
Tatler). Or are they both limp 
and creaky and signally short 
on laughs? 

And what is it about young 
British actors? Take Rufus 
Sewell. Joseph Fiennes, Tom 
1 1 a Hander. John Lynch and 
•jhn Hannah from both of the 
above. Does any of them pos- 
sess an ounce trf charm? 

Cheekbones, yes; charisma. 
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Without the cinema, 
television would not 
be able to fill 
its allotted spans 


no. When they join the party 
you drink up and look at your 
watch. What does the divine 
Gwyneth Paltrow see in her 
Scottish boat club bore? 

“Every now and then you . 
get British film-makers on a 
roll,” Barry Norman once ob- 
served. "You get two or three 
British films which make an 
impact not just here, but else- 
where, and everybody 
says *1116 industry’s revived’. 
But it hasn't because, within 
a year or two, we’re back ex- 
actly where were were be- 
fore." 

Ancient, battered wisdom. 
He’s off to do his satellite 
stuff. The terrestrials he 
leaves behind need fresh di- 
mensions before revival 
splutters out a gain Here is 
film, one of the great arts sur- 
vivors of the 20th century. As 
many Guardian readers want 
to know about it as want to - 
know about last night's fbot- 
balL More of them pay to . 
watch it And Guardian read- 
ers (as ever) are not alone. 
They're an audience in search 
of a programme. They’re de- 
baters In search of a discus- 
sion, and spotters In search of 
atrend. 

The (declining) point of . 
television is not what you see 
at the time, but what you say 
about it afterwards. The (bur- 
geoning) point about the cin- 
ema Is the way it shares expe- 
riences and defines times and 
places. That sounds a golden 
way to keep on spending 30 
minutes a week. 
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‘When will we be given the 
real honours list — those 
who were offered a bauble 
and turned it down?’ 

Nicholas Blackstock, Letters 


Facing a 


new agenda 

The EU needs unity 


IF ITS MONDAY, it must be the EU 
summit in Cardiff. A flood of high-level 
meetings, with many of the same cast 
attending, has swept through Britain in 
recent days. Friday’s emergency meeting of 
the G8 to discuss the Indo-Rakistan nuclear 
crisis merged into a meeting of the Contact 
Group on Kosovo. This had been preceded 
elsewhere by Nato and EU meetings on the 
same subject — which will come up again 
at the summit It also seems very little time 
since the British presidency was being 
launched on the Eurostar platform: the 
verdicts are already being sharpened. Has 
it been “busy and workmanlike" (Doug 
Henderson) or a “bang that ended with a 
whimper” (Menzies Campbell) or simply a 
“flop” (Michael Howard)? The truth is that 
it has been none of these things because 
there was never time for it either to deliver 
or to disappoint. Not least among the 
serious problems in need of structural 
reform which the EU must decide to tackle 
after Cardiff is the bedroom farce of a 


revolving presidency which can only be- 
come more hysterical following enlarge- 
ment of its membership. 

Britain to no one's surprise is claiming 
rather too much credit for what has been 
achieved over the past half year, though 
that is par for the presidential course. That 
our turn happened to coincide with launch- 
ing the single currency and setting in 
motion the enlargement process was an 
accident of the calendar. It was in no one’s 
interests for either enterprise to fail. As it 
was, the British team never overcame the 
handicap of overseeing the euro launch 
while remaining outside it for an undefined 
period. It is a mark of the semantic obscu- 
rity in which British entry still lurks that 
Robin Cook's pronouncement yesterday 
should be regarded as significant. The 
matter is being “kept under' review” ... 
there will be a “hard-headed assessment" 

. . . This “may well suggest” entry some 
time early in the next century . . . Why not 
just say the truth out loud? “We'll wait till 
we’ve won the next election and then do it." 
As for enlargement. Cyprus may be one of 
the more intractable problems left over by 
history (and the previous presidency), but 
Britain might have handled the Turkish 
aspect a little more tactfully. Mr Blair has 
left rather late the message he gave the 


Greek prime minister on Saturday that 
there is widespread support for reopening 
“fruitful discussions" with Ankara. 

Those who keep up with this everyday 
tale of EU folk may be bemused by the 
latest twist This has Germany and France 
playing the anti-Brussels card and calling 
for a more decentralised EU while Britain, 
though slightly huffy about being upstaged, 
tags along. Mr Blair’s rhetoric about a 
Europe for the people has also been picked 
up — with the apparent sub-text that it 
should be a Europe for the countries with 
the most people. Chancellor Kohl’s electoral 
worries are clear enough, but such lan- 
guage hints at more serious concerns. En- 
largement was always subliminally at odds 
with the philosophy of economic integra- 
tion. Despite all the denials, widening is not 
the same as deepening. The arguments for 
the first are primarily strategic, those for 
the second (whatever Bonn may have in- 
sinuated when it presented integration as 
the only way to save Germany from itself) 
are primarily economic The smaller EU 
nations are right to mistrust this new 
populism, but if there is a real concern 
about Brussels, then the solution must lie 
in increasing the powers of the European 
Parliament And if a Labour Government 
really seeks to establish a new social- 


democratic axis across Europe* than it 
should be exploring along that road. 

There remains Kosovo and what it repre- 
sents — the direct antithesis of that spirit of 
enlargement and European togetherness of 
which so much has been made. At the start 
of the British presidency there was a strong 
commitment to strengthening the EXTs 
common foreign and security policy. There 
has been little evidence of this so far 
whether in the Middle East or the Balkans. 
It should be high on the agenda for struc- 
tural reform. The EU has already floun- 
dered once over former Yugoslavia: it can- 
not credibly move forward if there is more 
confusion among its members. 


Workers’ play 

And it won’t ruin England 


THE OFFICE worker who turns up in 
central London today may be greeted — if 
there is anyone else there — like a charac- 
ter in the H M Bateman cartoon. The man 
who came to work when there was a Tube 
strike on! Last week we suggested a sen- 
sible use of flexitime plus in-house TV sets 
might tackle the problem of England’s first 
World Cup game. London workers at least 


now have a cast-iron excuse, only bettered 
by the stoppage at Ford’s Dagenham plant 
because of a shortage of door latches. 

The ritual of the British “sickie" is 
accompanied as always by the equally 
traditional “employers’ lament” This con- 
sists of various interested bodies reckoning 
up the amount of output allegedly lost and 
complaining that this will have dire conse- 
quences for the nation. The UK economy 
may “lose” a billion pounds during the 
World Cup — more if the English team 
wins some games. Yesterday the London 
Chamber of Commerce did its own maths, 
reckoning up the "cost” of the tube strike 
as £35 million. This makes little sense. 
There are very few types of production 
where output is permanently lost. The 
picture of foreign customers fuming be- 
cause of a single day's delay at the produc- 
ers’ end is simply false. By the same 
argument every national holiday taken 
would be a catastrophe. 

Staying at home, will people also follow 
the advice of the Health Education Author- 
ity and mix one of its new recommended 
alcohol-free cocktails? The England Ener- 
giser, for instance, which indudes ice 
cream and red grape juice garnished with 
blueberries? What a pity the English fans 
weren’t drinking it in Marseille yesterday. 


Letters to the Editor 


Famous person 
erred here 


PERHAPS somebody 
I should tell Lloyd Gross- 
man that Liverpool already 
has a collection of plaques 
(admittedly not all blue — 
some are red) commemorat- 
ing famous local people 
(Great Liverpudlians to get 
plaques, June 12). Walking to 
work this morning from 
Lime Street station I saw at 
least two — one in the station 
itself marking the birthplace 
of Frank Hornby of Meccano 
and train set fame, and one in 
Bixtetb Street marking the 
birthplace of the artist 
George Stubbs. There are sev- 
eral others around the city, 
including one in Rodney 
Street on the former home of 
Wiliam Gladstone. 

Chris Quinn. 

Widnes, 

Cheshire. 


I A /HERE did he get the idea 
V V that plaques exist only in 
London? Many cities and 
towns in thesticks have them. 
Ludlow suffers from a verita- 
ble plague of plaques. My 
fhvourite is on a house on the 
site of an inn where a farmer 
who did not live in Ludlow but 
whose daughter married 
somebody femous used to 
drink when he came to 
market 

Denis Beaumont 
Wolverhampton. 


JOHN TTiirkill (Letters, 

U June 12) appears to be. 
under the eccentric impres- 
sion that God Save the Queen 
is the United Kingdam’sna- 
tional anthem. If so. perhaps 
hehan explain why a later 
verse describes with such 
relish the crushing of rebel- 
lious Scots? 

KCrooK. 

Windsor, 

Berks. . 


: country, we have de- 
cided to run a sweepstake on 
the .World Cup. Instead of the 
normaL boring, which-team- - 
will- win, we each have to state 
how many times we think that 
commentators will refer to 
African teams as “naive”, 
Scotland as “brave”, Germany 
as either “methodical" or 
“disciplined” and any South 
American side as having 
“typical flair”. 

My bet is in the hundreds. 
Mike Johnson. 

Winchester. 


Some tips on gratuities 


A S ONE who has bad ex- 
perience of exploitation 
at the hands of those 
who control the restaurant 
business. 1 found your com- 
ments on tipping (Leader, 
June 12) highly relevant 
When a customer pays a ser- 
vice charge on a bill, that 
money has to be adminis- 
tered. In all cases this will be 
by the “house” (ie the restau- 
rant) as there are no unions so 
the staff cannot organise such 
a thing themselves. Normally 
this money is placed in what 
is known as a trunk account 
and is owned by the house. 

The money can therefore be 
used for any purpose whatso- 
ever. Tax is deducted at 25 per 
cent and from there the house 
does as it ple a ses. 

In my case, from a week’s 
trunk, the management— 
numbering three — would 
share 50 per cent, whilst a total 
of 10 other staff shared the 
rest As a result of their higher 
basic and their share of cash 
tips, some managers would 
take home up to £700 a week — 


for managing a small 
restaurant. 

The issue is further compli- 
cated in that the house can, if 
they wish, deduct money for 
staff meals or anything else — 
in our case, £100 a week was 
taken out to pay the florist (2 
also know of a restaurant that 
took money from the trunk to 
pay for a new seat for the staff 
toilet). 

Furthermore, sick pay or 
holiday pay is only paid on the 
basic wage and no contribu- 
tion comes from the trunk 
account 

Cash tips, however, are 
something that waiters tike. 
They are an immediate indi- 
cator of how one’s shift is go- 
ing and encourage the waiter 
to work harder. Waiting is a 
dispiriting and arduous job; 
If you can walk out of the 
restaurant at the end of the 
night with a pocketful of cash 
it makes the misery worth it 
What the government should 
do is set a guaranteed mini- 
mum wage for waiters, abol- 
ish the service charge and 


then cash tips can be left at 
the discretion of the patron. 
Patrick Clifton. 

London. 


I N my home country (Den- 
I mark), the price on a menu is 
the price you pay. It will in- 
clude taxes and service as well 
as any in -built cover charge. 
and the vegetables or salad 
that go with a main course. 

Last week two friends and I 
enjoyed a meal in an elegant 
British-style restaurant in the 
heart of Mayfair. Alongside the 
high prices for wine, mineral 
water (over £3 a bottle) and 
food — admittedly all dearly 
marked — there were various 
"extras”. A cover charge of £1 
per head, vegetables at £7.50 
then £2 for some mashed pota- 
toes. Pius, of course, service at 
our discretion, which added a 
further £20 to the bilL 

For the unwary or the conti- 
nental visitor unused to such 
costs, it m ight seem a little 
deceitful 
Soren Fischer. 

Bournemouth. 


CAM I HAVE SOME SEKVtCE 
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Death leagues make me sick 


Among peers (and posers) 


A KNIGHTHOOD for David 
/vHare, author of The Ab- 
sence Of War, that line drama 
about a crushing Labour elec- 
tion defeat? Richly deserved. 
But has anyone told the Prime 
Minister that that final bitter 
“Let’s ail become Tories” 
speech ofHare’s fictional 
Labour leader, George Jones, 
was intended as irony rather 
than manifesto? 

Jan Shuttleworth. 

Lo nd o n . 


to the Rev Dr Kathleen Rich- 
ardson the first truly radical 
act of this Labour Govern- 
ment (Lords seat for ordained 
woman, June 13)? 

Keith G Jones. 

Did cot, 

Oxfordshire. 


IN listing the names of the 
I recipients, who decided that 
the marital status (ff the fe- 
males are important? The 
women are noted as Miss or 
Mrs, whereas the men just 
have their first names and 
sinmames included. It seems 
that, even though these 
women have made an out- 
standing contribution within 


their Add, whether they are 
married or not is still an issue. 
Miranda Kemp. 

London. 


1 A /HEN ARE we going to be 
V V shown the real honours 


list (Matthew Engel, June 13) 
— those who were offered a 
bauble.hut turned it down? 
Nicholas Blackstock. 
Bradford, 

W Yorkshire. 


One for the lads 

I FOUND myself in total agree- 
I ment with Katherine Viner 


on the Stan Collymore-Ulrika 
Jonsson affair (June 12). Bad- 
die] and Skinner’s "joke" and 
the reaction of the studio audi- 
ence, lays bare the misogyny 
behind much allegedly ironic 
laddlsm. Indeed, the reactions 
of many to both the CoHymore 
incident and Paul Gascoigne 
illustrate that for all of the 
supposed gentrlfication of the 
last decade, professional foot- 
ball remains shot through 
with patriarchal attitudes. 
Cohn Daffem. 

Salford. 


Light on Newton 

/"\NCE again, the Royal Mint 
V^/has shot itself in the foot 


while trying to honour Brit- 
ain's achievements in science 
and engineering. We have al- 
ready had a note portraying 
the wrong Stevenson, and one 
with a yn jstnkpn orbital dia- 
gram. Now, we are told 
(Report, June 12) that the new 
£2 coin bears the inscription 
“Standing on the shoulders of 
giants” from Newton’s “de- 
scription of how earlier think- 
ers helped h im to discover 
gravity". In feet, the femous 
phrase comes from a letter 
written years before the publi- 
cation of Newton's theory of 
gravity. It refers to a bitter con- 
flict between Newton and Rob- 
ert Hooke about the nature of 
light, and the main thrust of 
the phrase is to literally belittle 
Hooke, who was a very short 
man — almost a dwarf. The 
nnlt-inriruxtB of the commen t ac- 
curately reflects Newton’s 
true, immodest character — he 
didn’t believe be needed help 
from anyone in formulating 
his theories. 

John Gribbtn. 

(author, Newton in 
90 Minutes) 

University of Sussex. 


THE concept of morbidity 

I and mortality league tables 
make s us all feel much better 
because now the state has 
taken urgent steps to safe- 
guard us from future surgical 
tragedies and has given us all 
a better deal under the 
National Health Service (Doc- 
tors called to account, June 
10 ). We shall now be better 
informed, more empowered 
and better placed to make in- 
formed decisions about who to 
choose to perform the next op- 
eration we happen to need. 

Am I living on another 
planet? Has someone secretly 
turned the NHS into a sleek, 
efficient healthcare system 
while I slept last night? In- 
stead of waiting in excess of a 
year for non-urgent elective 


surgery to be performed by 
the first available surgeon in 
the first available slot, can 1 
now choose the surgeon boast- 
ing the best post-operative 
outcome without delay? 

Each time the nation faces 
some apparent crisis, we have 
to suffer through the shambo- 
lic reshuffling, reorganising, 
committee-forming, lip-ser- . 
vicing processes that are de- 
signed by the powers that be 
to create the illusion of pro- 
gress, whilst we plunge 
deeper into disarray, losing 
sight of the real issues. 

We are not fools. We deserve 
better leadership and insight 
from our leaders, not cheap 
political point-scoring! 

Dr Andrew Syndercombe. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Air traffic: confusing signals 


/"NXFORD EastMP Andrew 
V-/ Smith made a memorable 
speech at the 1 996 Labour con- 
ference. To sell off the Air 
Traffic Control Service was 
•crazy” he told us. "Our air” 
would not be for sale under a 
Labour Government (Brown’s 
£12bn sale, June 12). He was 
dear and emphatic; there 
could have been no doubting 
him. His views were wrong; 
but we respected him for it. 

Now he is part of a Labour 
Government that has just 
adopted the same “crazy” pol- 
icy. Has our MP changed his 
mind? How many other Tory 
pedicles does he plan to bor- 
row and when is he go ing to go 
the whole way and join us? 

Dr David J TLmson. 

Deputy Chairman (political). 
Oxford East Conservative 
Association. 


IIOW interesting that New 
II Labour is intending to 
continue the great Tory tradi- 
tion. A privatised tote, or even 
the Mint (a licence to print 
money?) doesn’t really worry 
me. But if air traffic was con- 
trolled by (for example) a con- 
sortium ofRail track, Connex 
and Group 4. would anyone 
want to fly again? Balancing 
safety and profits should not 
be an option. 

KW Joy. 

Kenilworth. 

Warks. 


Just for the record, the 
music industry is doing fine 


THE music industry is not 

I going through a crisis as 
you report (Pop goes the 
music scene’s fixture. June 10); 
it is merely going through the 
normal seasonal cycle where 
spring and early summer 
have always meant a slow- 
down in record sales, particu- 
larly this year, with the dis- 
traction of the World Cup. 

When you give sales figures 
of recent number ones such as 
Catatonia, you neglect the 
sales that preceded the num- 
ber one position (in Catato- 
nia’s case, 14 weeks of them), 
and also neglect the sales that 
follow. Catatonia have sold 
nearly 400,000 in the UK and 
look to sell as many more. All 
this for an artist who only 
broke through in late Febru- 
ary this year. 

■ Similarly. The Corrs have 
sold 400,000 in the UK and will 
probably go on to sell one mil- 
lion — not bad fora band who 
only had their first hit single 
five weeks ago. 

Titanic, Celine Dion. 
Madonna and Simply Red are 
all platinum or multi-plati- 
num. New acts such as Robbie 
Williams and All Saints have 
maintained constant chart 
presence in the top ten albums 
this year, both selling in ex- 
cess of one million and look- 
ing set to continue. The 
singles chart continues to pro- 
duce large sales and many new 
feces with teenage bands such 
as Cleopatra and Bewitched 
both scoring top five with 
their first stogies. 


Music consumers are going 
for more and more main- 
stream sounds, as this year’s 
charts have proven. 

As for the claim that record 
companies will cease to be of 
importance in the Internet 
age, I would like to ask Alan 
McGee who Is going to put the 
financial, marketing and pro- 
motional support behind the 
launch of new artists? As 
proven by both Catatonia and 
The Verve, success does not 
appear with the first note of 
music but needs nurturing, 
perhaps for years, to establish 
them as artists who the gen- 
eral public would even know 
about, let alone download. 

The underground is in need 
of care, focus and support for 
the fixture whilst the over- 
ground seems to be doing very 
nicely , thank you. 

Rob Dickiiis. 

Chairman , 

Warner Music UK. 

London. 


y USTC promotion has to 
IV I start with mainstream 


radio. One of the reasons for 
the decline of the music scene 
is the reliance of radio 
stations on “personality pre- 
senters” and the feet that the 
same tracks from young, mar- 
keting-over-talent groups will 
he played over and over again. 

But the most important 
reason for the lack of sales has 
to be the extortionate prices 
charged for chart CDs. 

MikeBurgin. 

Harrogate. 
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I OTTINGHAM. which 
disparaged him at 
the time, is now anx- 
. ions to recover the 
ashes'- of DH Lawrence from 
Taos, New Mexico, where it’s 
. said they are being treated ir- 
reverently. Kirkcaldy, mem 1 * 
while, is of insulting 

Its .most femous- son, Adam 
Smiths author -of the Wealth 
of Nations, by removing his 
flame .from the si gns which 
greet you as you enter the 
town and rep l a c i ng it with the 


came of the German town 
ffHh which it is twinned. “A 
disaster for the tourist indus- 
try," the chairman of its Civic 
Society, who is also a Lib 
Dean councillor, is reported as 
saying: “I don’t think the 
labour Party in Fife like 
Adam Smith, because his pol- 
icies don’t always agree with 
[ theirs.” But the council 
)pq«Tpr denies political pique 
is involved. “We can’t have 
every thing on the signs, and 
Adam Smith is corn memo- 
rated on civic buildings,” she. 
says. “I don't feel that he is 
neglected." 

One civic icon promoted, 
another relegated: a neces- 
sary r emind er, for those who 
aspire to the condition, that 
the role of local hero is rather 
more precarious than is often 
assumed. Lawrence was 
spumed at the time for being 
morally dubious, wild and 
permissive: “no better than 
he should be" as Nottingham- 
shire probably said of him- 
Smith is rejected now as a 
forebear of Thatcherism 
(though just possibly, of 


Blairism too). Which suggests 
rule number one for those 

who aspire to be civic icons: 

don’t get too far out of line 
with the ideological climate of 
the place from which you 
spring. Margaret Thatcher 
was bom In Grantham: but 
it’s Isaac Newton, from the 
nearby village of Colster- 
worth, who is blazoned across 
the railway station, returning 
travellers say, as Grantham's 
bid to entrap the casual 
tourist 

It always seems odd that 
circumspect Lewes should lay 
rlaiwt to such a ferocious radi- 
cal as Tom Paine, though be 
lived in the town, worked as a 
cujrtoins man there, and mar- 
ried a local girl (whom he 
ditched after only , three 
years). Even Thetford. in Nor- 
folk, where he was bom, used 
to shake its head sadly over 
his views. It was not until the 
1960s, more than iso years 
after his death, that Thetford 
got round to erecting a statue, 
and even then the local Tories 
opposed it* they said he’d 
brought shame on the town. 


• Rule number two: try to be 
bom in a middle-sized town 
where there's not too much 
competfffo/i, or where the 
town has associations it is 
anxious to see replaced. Then 
stay there. Do not flit promis- 
cuously through your life 
from place to place; it will 
only cause confosion and 
envy. 


T HE simplest identifica- 
tions are best Drake 
with Plymouth, for 
instance; Smith (till 
now) with Kirkcaldy, or LS 
Lowry with Salford. True, he 
ended his life in Mottram in 
Longdendale but that is 
largely forgotten. Isambard 
Kingdom Brunei, though In 
most ways an ideal icon, has 
too many claimants. 

True, Portsmouth, where 
he was born (as was Charles 
Dickens) makes more of Nel- 
son— though here it has to 
contend with Norfolk, his 
birthplace, the London 
borough of Merton, where he 
lived with Emma, and for 
reasons which now elude me. 


with Monmouth. But Brunei 
Is big in Hillingdon, the 

heartland of his university, 
big to Swindon, because of 
the GWR, and truly immense 
in Bristol (for the docks, the 
station, the Clifton suspen- 
sion bridge): there are almost 
40 entries in the Bristol busi- 
ness phone book for outfits 
r*ghing in on Brunei, from 
Brunei Auto-Electric Car 
Alarms through flooring ser- 
vices, health care and private 
investigators to a Brunei But- 
tery Catering Kiosk, which 
no doubt builds its buns on a 
wider gauge than anyone 
else’s. 

Even the Brontes have to 
be shared between Haworth 
and the Bradford suburbs 
where they were bom. Ruge- 
ley in Staffordshire, in con- 
trast, has spent years trying 
to throw off its association 
with the famous Victorian 
criminal Palmer, the 
poisoner. 

The townspeople at the 
time are said to have peti- 
tioned the Prime Minister to 
change the name of their 


town. Certainly, said Palmer- 
ston: on condition you' 
change it to Palmerston. 


• Rule number three: don’t 
do anything too indiscreet 
The Awful Wanting here is 
Lady Godiva. Revered at the 1 
time as a benefactress and 
patron of religious houses, 
she's remembered now only 
for riding naked through 
Coventry. She is paying a 
heavy price for it 

In Leicester, just up the 
road, Simon de Montfbrt 
reputed “father of English de- 
mocracy”, is respectfully 
commemorated by states- 
manlike organisations like fi- 
nance brokers, a housing 
society, a quality centre and 
a university. But in Coven- 
try, Godiva is trailing along 1 
behind her such organisa- 
tions as Godiva Bar Supplies, 
Godiva Guns and even a Go- 
diva Rider Courier Service. 
Dress optional, one assumes. 

On the other hand, it has to 
be said, had she never taken 
her clothes off, she might not 
be remembered at alL 
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RegSmythe 


The 

North 

star 


EG Smythe has 
died at the age of 
80 . hut bis soul 
goes marching on. 
Which Is to say 
that he was working up to last 
Wednesday and had already 
drawn enough strips about 
Andy Capp, his creation and. 
so his friends say, his alter 
ego, to run in the Mirror and 
Sunday Mirror for another' 
year. 

Nobody who knew him 
would be surprised. In his 
pre-Capp days (almost pre- 
history). hungry for success, 
Smythe hit publications 
around Britain with as many 
as 60 cartoons a day. He man- 
aged publication once with 
Punch, but that hit fhw jack- 
pot with Hugh C-udllpp's 
Daily Mirror. 

Capp. like Smjdhe. was 
born in Hartlepool. Like 
Smythe. he had a wife who 
cosseted him hut no children 
(Smythe’s wife, Vera, died 
last year, he married his 
second wife, Jean, only three 
weeks ago). Both Capp and 
Smythe liked a pint or three. | 
Both of them smoked like , 
chimneys (Gapp's cigarette 
never came unglued from his 
lower lip), and both gave up 
in 1983. But only Smythe had 
a Mercedes in the garage. 

Smythe left school at 14 
without career prospects. 
Like many kids who weren't 
much acad emic ally, he could 
draw a bit. During the second 
world war he saw action in 
Africa with the Northumber- 
land Fusiliers; more to the 
point whenever the regiment 
needed a poster to advertise a 
function. Fusilier Smythe got 
the call. 

Demobbed, he rose in the 
Post Office to clerk, grade 
three. Then one of those daily 
drawings fired off into the 
blue tickled the fancy of the 
Minor's cartoon editor. It 
grew to a small series before 
Hugh Cudlipp decided that 
the Mirror needed a strip car- 
toon for its northern editions 
Smythe seemed to have the 
qualifications. Hartlepool in 
1957 looked as though it was 
anticipating the recession of 
the Thatcher years: a grimy, 
run-down industrial conurba- 
tion with a run of pubs selling 
Camerons bitter, a powerful 
magnet for soldiers from Cat- 


terick camp on 36-hour 
passes; nearly a caricature of i 
how every southerner I 
thought of the North. 

It might have been an un- 
privileged background, but to 
Cudlipp it suggested that 
Smythe had the Ideal qualifi- 
cations: he told Smythe to go 
away and think- Smythe came 
back with Andy Capp. As 
planned, it ran in the north- 
ern editions published from 
Withy Grove in Manchester 
but was such a resounding 
success, with staff as much as 
readers, that within a few 
weeks it was translated into a 
national treasure. 

The idea was so simple no- 
i body can understand why it 
wasn't done before. Andy 
Capp is the archetypal north- 
ern working man. He never 
owned a whippet — probably 
too much of a drain on the 
beer money — hut he sports a 
Oat cap (which in these days 
of full colour is a garish green 
check) and a white muffler 
knotted at the neck. In repose 
on the sofa in the parlour, he 
merely removes his jacket, 
revealing the top half of long 
johns buttoned to the throat. 
His pint which is to hand at 
home almost as often as it is 
down the Dog and Duck, 
stands within reach on the 
arm of the sofa. 

As Cudlipp once put it. 
Andy Capp was a “work-shy, 
beer-swilling, rent-dodging, 
wife-bashing, pigeon-fancy- 


1 A work-shy, 

beer-swilling, 

wife-bashing, 

pigeon-fancying, 

soccer-playing, 

uncouth cadger 1 


log, soccer-playing, uncouth 
cadger, setting an appalling 
example to the youth erf Brit- 
ain". The youth of Britain 
loved it and so did their el- 
ders and no-betters. 

During his 40-plus years at 
the Mirror (so far), Capp 
hasn't changed much. Neither 



‘Florrie, I*m *ome\ . . Reg Smythe left a supply of his cartoons to see his world-wide fans through the next year 


he nor Smythe vouchsafed 
the reason for stopping smok- 
ing, but it can hardly have 
been because Capp had devel- 
oped a social conscience. The 
major change, gradual but un- 
mistakable, was that over the 




years Capp has become more 
cowed by his indomitable 
spouse. Towards the end 
Smythe described him, al- 
most affectionately, as 
“naughty rather than nasty". 
A likely story. 

Florrie, Andy's wife (named 
alter Smythe’s mother, just as 


Capp was modelled on his 
father), wears a belted coat 
and headscarf to die pub; 
waiting at home with a roll- 
ing pin to greet her spouse on 
his Inevitably inebriated 
return, she sports rollers in 
her hair. 

Together against the world, 
in the pub or on the football 
pitch, where sbe exercises 
her caustic wit from the 
touchline (he still plays, 
though he must be 60 if he's a 
day) they can be a formidable 
duo. But normally they fight 
with scarcely a let-up. Only 
yesterday in the Sunday Mir- 
ror, in one frame Capp 
returns home under a mid- 
night moon soliloquising; 
“One thing you can say about 
inviting trouble . . . In the 
next frame be ducks a Dying 
suitcase propelled by Florrie 
and adds: **. . . It usually 
accepts." ■ 

That’s the world of Andy 
Capp in a nutshell. As a mat- 
ter of fact, his world is 
scarcely bigger than a nut- 
shell. Same situations, same 
kind of dialogue, same suc- 


cess with the readers. It can’t 
have been all that easy for ; 
Smythe, because after a few 
years in London serving his 
masters at the Mirror, he 
bought his wife, Vera, and 
himself a bungalow in Hartle- 
pool and went back home. It 
seemed he needed a bracing 
breeze off the North Sea for 
his Inspiration. Not to men- 
tion the Camerons. 

Academics have looked at 
Andy Capp and tried to draw 
parallels with post-war life in 
Britain. The great art histo- 
rian E H Gombrich described 
the daily dose of Andy Capp 
as “the X-ray of the nation’s 
collective unconscious'*. Fem- 
inists might have something 
more to say. if they could 
bring themselves to study the 
strip. (But it won't bear that 
weight and would be too pon- 
derous to laugh at if it did.) 

And they would probably 
find it difficult to draw blood. 
For all that Andy is a figure of 
ftm drawn from the industrial 
working class, and a misan- 
thrope with it, he didn't share 
the working-class male’s 


habit of hiding pay slips from 
his wife so that she wouldn't 
know what he was getting. 

Capp. again like Smythe. 
had money doled out to him 
by his better half Smythe 
himself freely admitted that 
he was given pocket money 
out of the fortune he earned. 
His biggest extravagance in 
later years was bis six- 
monthly shopping trips to 
Oxford Street, and heaven 
help him if he missed the last 
train home from London. 

His strip is syndicated in 
more than 900 newspapers 
around the world, a success 
that suggests that Hartlepool 
man has an abiding appeal, 
not to new men but not to 
wife-beaters, either, probably 
there's a rueful self-recogni- 
tion from almost anyone who 
has returned home to find a 
note saying: "Gone home to 
mum. Your dinner’s in the 
oven.” 

Michael McNay 

Rag Smythe, cartoonist, bom 
July 10. 1917; died June 13. 1998 


obituary of Bill Cond^v- -r~ 
2) has given us a perwp^e 

and tender 

man, but as somebody who 
suffered from Bill s athemn 
through his refusal io be my 
godfather some 40 years ago.J 
would like to place a little 
more stress on his social con- 
victions, political campaign- 
ing and international vision. 
Very often his Guardian 
column wonld carry the 
address of some small and 
apparently obscure organisa- 
tion promoting the cause of 
nature with the suggestion 
that the reader make a mod- 
est contribution. 

His portrait of Tboreau and 
the secular environmental- 
ism of Massachusetts m the 
1840 s remains fresh and radi- 
cal 45 years after publication: 
he quotes the gaoler who had 
once locked Tboreau up for a 
night when he reflised to pay 
a poll tax raised to fUnd the 
invasion of .Mexico, and 
« f the TB-stncken 
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seen a .■ 

much pleasure and peace". • *' 

Condry, like Tboreau, drew - 
on nature to understand him- : 
seif and his circumstances, 
and he championed a love 
rented no less in the closeness 
of observation than in ;( tha 
opp ression of sent im en t . ■ 

Andrea Lambert writes: If we. 
had a question we would ask 
Bill Condry and he sure af a 
kindly and perfect reply. 
More than just a naturalist, ' 
BiH had steeped MmseM: in 
the history and legends- of his, 
adopted country and was 
deeply respectful of its dis- 
tinctive culture. 

Always ready to praise and 
encourage others, he would - 
grin self-deprecatingly at eu- 
logies of himself) bat -he wifi 
continue to receive such eulo- 
gies for as long as there are 
people to read his books about 
Snowdonia. In everything 
about Bill Condry there was a 
quality of blessedness. 


BLAKENEY POINT. Norfolk: 
Within minutes, the Goad 
Courage had cleared Morston 
creek and was heading for the 
deeper channel that runs in a 
sinuous arc around the sand- 
dunes and terminal spits at 
this National Trust reserve. 

Although it borders on an- 
thropomorphism to suggest 
it, the noisy, crowded scenes 
there had an urban intensity. 
Along the higher ridges of 
shingle, thousands of terns 
and gulls were squabbling 
over territory; copulating 
with mates; squatting tightly 
on newly-laid eggs, or adjust- 
ing nest material to individ- 
ual tastes. 

Elsewhere, busy partners 
were raiding the high tide for 
dear life. Time after time the 
terns hovered and dove in the 
shallows with needle-like pre- 
cision: down, up, away; down, 
up, away, and always return- 
ing to the colony with a wrig- 
gling sand-eel in their beaks. 

We rounded on to the sea- 
ward side of the Point and 
slowed the engine to admire 
the sunbathers. Doe-eyed and 
with almost yogic suppleness, 
the grey and common seals 


Birthdays 


sprawled at the .water’s edge. 
Occasionally they raised their 
dippers; arched their hacks 
and heaved their heads and 
necks upwards to form a deep 
bow, before flopping back 
down with a great sigh of 
contentment. 

Later when we had run up 
the sails and were drifting 
silently on the southerly 
breeze, the seals even made 
us feel as if we could share in. 
the collective atmosphere of 
natural harmony. Inquisitive 
individuals would pop up just 
metres from the Good Cour- 
age, so that our children 
squealed and clapped with 
delight 

The only creatures that 
seemed to spurn the pleasures 
of company at Blakeney Point 
were the cormorants. These 
birds were way off oc a dis- 
tant sandbar. Standing in an 
evenly spaced line right at the 
tide edge and with wings out- 
stretched so that they; ap- 
peared to be cloaked in black, 
they struck an odd, almost 
judicial note, like a surreal 
jury debating the mysteries of 
the sea. 

MARK COCKER 


Sir David Alliance, chair- 
man, Coats Viyella, 66; Rich- 
ard Baker, broadcaster, 73; 
Jakt Byard, jazz musician, 
76; Simon Callow, actor, 49; 
Martin Caton. Labour MP, 
47; Mary Ellis, actress and 
singer. .98; Brigitte JTossey, 
actress, 51; Johnny Herbert, 
racing driver, 34; Jack 
Lively, professor of politics, 
68; Henry McLeish, MP, min- ; 
ister of state, Scottish Office. 
50; Nicola Pagett. actress, 53; 


Prof Paul Patterson, com- 
poser. si; John Redwood 
MP. former government min- 
ister. 47; Sukhdev Sharma, 
chief executive. Commission 
for Racial Equality, 52; Roger 
Sllverstone, professor of 
Media Studies, University of 
Sussex, 53; Sir Ninlan. 
Stephen. Bosnia war crimes 
tribunal judge, 75; Samere 
Tansley, artist and children's 
book illustrator, 54; Tom 
Taaffe, jockey. 35. 
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Eric Tabarfy 


France s fastest man at sea 


E RIC Tabarly, who has 
been lost at sea aged i 
66, was the greatest , 
deep-sea racing sailor i 
in the world. He was the toast , 
of France from the moment 
he won the Observer Single 1 
Handed Transatlantic Rare in 
1964; he was embraced by 
President Charles de Gaulle , 
and created a Companion of 
the Legion d'Honneur for I 
breaking an Anglo-Saxon 
stranglehold In the sport 
He had taken a bigger boat 
than was held suitable for one 
man. and sailed it to the lim- 
its of his undoubted ability. 

To the French, Tabarly epit- 
omised all that was sailing. 
They worshipped the water 
he sailed on and he repaid 
them with superlative perfor- 
mances. He was not inter- 
ested in the ordinary, and 
while be loved the traditional 
— he was lost from the boat in 
which he had learned to sail, 
the old, Fife-designed, vessel 
Pen Duick bought by his 
father io 1938 — he was open- 
minded about development 
and even innovative in the 
boats he sailed. 

Because of his initial sue- , 
cess, money was found for ' 
him, as a lieutenant La the 
French Navy, to experiment 
and fund his sailing exploits. 

He had his failures, too, 
largely through pushing ideas 
in too short a time: this is 
what happened to the trima- 
ran in which he proposed to 
defend his OSTAR win in 


1968. It was a 75-foot long craft 
and it was so far ahead of its 
time that nothing really 
worked and he failed to make 
the start. That boat. In the 
hands of his protege, Alain 
Colas, later won the race. 

Tabarly, meanwhile, had 
planned an assault on the 
newly-proposed Whitbread 
Round-the-World Race. His 
boat. Pen Duick VI, used I 
spent uranium In the keel as , 
it bad a higher specific grav- 
ity than the lead which was 
normally used. 

Once again, the experiment 
proved a glorious failure, as 
the mast was unable to cope 
with the stresses Imposed by 
the extra stability and 
snapped twice during the 
race. He raced four years 
later and fell foul of an inter- 
national regulation which 
banned uranium in the keel; 
be was back again with same 
boat and a lead keel in 1981. 
Although he never did win 
the Whitbread; he was far too 
much a man for himself and 
preferred going It alone. 

He was to win the OSTAR 
again in 1976, In Pen Duick 
VI, a 73-footer, a performance 
which meant that he was, un- 
usually, awarded the British 
Yachtsman of the Year tro- 
phy. Since that time the tro- 
phy has been reserved for 
British nationals, but Eric de- 
lighted in winning it. The 
idea appealed to his Breton 
sense of humour. 

His “pupils" have contrib- 


uted constantly to the con- 
tinuing French success at sea. 

Tabarly was born in 
Nantes, and after attending 
maritime college joined the 
navy In which he served until 
1966. He worked for the 
French ministry of youth and 
sport for seven years from 
1964, and then served as an 
Inspector of sailing at Fon- 
taine bleu. He was tough in an 
archetypal sailor’s way, with 
hands like clusters of mar tin, 
spikes, but a shy, soft man in 
all other respects. He had few 
mannerisms, except that roll- 
ing gait which is almost a 
cartoon -like stance among 
older sailors, and a penchant 
for wearing blue-and-white 
striped jerseys. 


H e affected to have no 
English, claiming 
that when the New- 
port coastguard told 
him he had won the 1964 OS- 
TAR, he was not sure what 
they were saying. But when 
he asked me to take his 
Yachtsman of the Year Tro- 
phy back from a far-flung 
port the request was almost 
accent-free. 

Tabarly was a free-thinker, 
a pragmatist and a practical 
sailor. That freedom of 
thought led him to build and 
develop a hydrofoil-borne 
multi-hull, Paul Ricard, with 
which he finally beat hi 1980, 
the time of the 187-foot three- 
masted schooner, Atlantic, 
for a west-east crossing of the 

Tabarly. . .the 
idol of France, 
with his hands 
like a cluster of 
marlin -spikes, the 
rolling gait of a 
life-time sailor, 
and a complete 
disregard for his I 
own safety I 









Atlantic. Because erf the size 
of the boat which established 
the record in 1905, it had 
looked set to stand forever. 

Paul Ricard was a forerun- 
ner of the fast multi-hulls 
which are primarily, due to 
Tabarly, the choice of French 
sailors, and utilised modern 
materials and technology. 

Paul Ricard was to be his 
vessel for his last attempt on 
the single-handed race across 
the Atlantic — he finished 
fourth in 1984. He appeared 
thereafter to have retired 
from racing. He married Jac- 
queline Chartol and they had 
a daughter Marie, of whom he 
was extraordinarily proud. 
His sailing life had been good 
and he was able to enjoy his 
legendary status, until drawn 
out of his retirement by a call 
from the French Post Office. 

Their 84-foot ketch. La 
Poste, sailing in the 19S3/4 
Whitbread, needed the mas- 
ter’s touch, and he joined the 
yacht as skipper in Freman- 
tle, Australia. Taking a core 
crew with him, Tabarly im- 
proved the boat's perfor- 
mance dramatically, although 
not by enough to win the race. 
The attendant publicity in 
France was enormous, and 
his employers were rewarded 
for thinking of him as a mari- 
time messlah. 

Only last year, Tabarly was 
back at the leading edge erf 
grand prtx sailing, in the 
Transat Jacques Vhbre. With 
Yves Parlier, he sailed this 
two-handed race to Carta- 
gena, Columbia, aboard the 
60-foot Innovations Aqui- 
taine. They won. 

Tabarly died because of his 
own success as a single- 
hander. He constantly refused 
to use safety harnesses, life- 
jackets and personal flares. 

I He was knocked overboard by 
the gaff when dousing the 

I ma i n s ail of that ancient cut- 
ter, Fen Duick. It had not 
been new when his father 
bought it in fact, it was 100 
years old. and be had cele- 
brated its centenary recently 
with friends at a three-day 
party at his home in Benodet 
That celebration will be a 
fasting memory of him, as 
well as his craft 

Bob Fisher 

Eric Marcef Guy Tabarly. sailor, 
born July 24. 1931; died June 12, 
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Bio writ 


Group 
sues ‘to 
protect 
itself’ 


Tony May 


A ndrew Muiar, 
whose allegations 
caused a near-col- 
lapse in shares of 
British Biotech, 
vowed to fight a writ for dam 
ages from the company al- 
though he faces losing his 
home. 

The former head of rJtnical 
research at the company — 
who claimed the group was 
over-optimistic about its drug 
trials — said- “This is a fight! 
feel I am certain to win, but it 
is not a fight 1 want to have. 

The company said Dr Mil- 
lar continued to break bis 
contract by giving out infor- 
mation to newspapers and it 
was acting to protect itself 
fl inn far ther damage. 

Dr Millar received-a writ on 
Saturday from Slaughter & 
May, Biotech's solicitors, 
claim in g undisclosed dam- 
ages for breach of a confiden- 
tiality agreement 
Dr Millar accused the com- 
pany of investing too much 
time and money in two' drugs 
which bad only a limited 
chance of success. Allegations 
of Insider dealing, rigged 
friaia and withholding key in- 
formation followed — causing 
the' company to lose 83 per 
cant of its market value. 

- Dr Keith McCuDagh, who 
founded the company 12 years 
ago and has become a multi- 
millionaire, even though the 
British Biotech has not 
brought a product to market 
or made a profit, said be 
would resign as chief execu- 
tive in September, but was 
dteared of any wrongdoing. 

Dr MTHar admits be dis- 
cussed his doubts about the 
group's .drug trials with 
Kieinwort Benson, the compa- 
ny's financial adviser, and 
perpetual, a fond mana g e r 


which, with 9.5 per cent of the 
equity, is the group’s biggest 
shareholder. 

But he did so alter they in- 
vited him to air his doubts 
about his concerns over the 
clinical research programme. 
He made them “insiders'* on 
each occasion, so they could 
not deal on his information. 

He said: “That could not be 
described as *a reckless 
breach of confidence’.” 

The company broke the 
agreement when it fired him , 
he said. He claimed he said 
nothing from the time he was 
suspended by the company on 
March U until he was sum- 
marily dismissed without 
compensation on April 20. 

He then went to the press 
because be felt be had to save 
his own reputation. “1 spent 
five nerve-racking weeks, but 
once I had started I felt is was 
not something I could walk 
away from.” 

His legal team argues that 
his confidentiality agreement 
was designed to prevent hhn 
spiting company secrets to 
rivals, whereas “there was an 
iniquity which it was in the 
public interest to expose. A 
contract cannot be used to 
cover up an iniquity.” 

Dr MiTlar has been trying to 
get another post but, he said: 
“Nobody wants to give me a 
permanent position. I am 
viewed as trouble now.” 

He tears defending himself 
will take a substantial 
amount of money and time. 
He will be unable to work to 
support his wife and three 
small children and his main 
asset, his house in Walling- 
ford, Oxfordshire, is at stake. 

“The whole thing wfll come 
out into the open again,” he 
said. “aU the technical stuff 
as to why I thought the way I 
did and took the actions I did. 

I can’t think that that is now 
in anyone's interest” 

Dr Millar criticised the 
company's non-executive di- 
rectors for not intervening to 
end the crisis. He said the 
company would do better con- 
centrating on the way for- 
ward, end on bow best to de- 
ploy the f 130 million it has 
available for research. 

His view gained the support 
of Bob Yerbury, chief invest- 
ment officer of Perpetual, 
who said the company ought 
to be getting on with the hunt 
for a new chief executive and 
sorting out its position over 
the clinical trials. 


Just the ticket. . . Greyhound track Tote office may soon be run by Camelot 


Starters line up for sell-off race 


Sfmon BeavCs 
and Tony May 


G ORDON Brown's priva- 
tisation programme 
has already flushed out 
some potential bidders for the 
main sales and raised the 
question of whether it will 
sweep across controversial 
targets such as the Post Office 
and British Nuclear Fuels. 

Only days after the Chan- 
cellor unveiled plans to raise 
£12 billion over three years In 
what he prefers to call a new 
programme of public-private 
partnerships, the National 
(frid and Camelot have con- 
firmed an interest in farther 
privatisation contenders. 


Itself the product of a Con- 
servative privatisation, foe 
Grid said it could be inter- 
ested in taking control of the 
National Air Traffic Control 
System, while Camelot said it 
would consider bidding for 
foe Tote, which operates race- 
course pool betting. 

The Grid — which runs the 
national electricity trans- 
mission system and has said 
it wants 30 per cent of its 
earnings to be derived from 
outside foe domestic power 
Industry — is thought to have 
contacted the Treasury over 
Nats well before last week’s 
announcement of a sale 
which could raise between 
£250 million and £300 million. 

A spokesman said: “We're 


potentially interested because 
of foe fit of core skills and ex- 
pertise. But it is early days.” 

A sale of 51 per cent of the 
company is sot thought likely 
before autumn 1999. 

Meanwhile. Camelot’s chief 
executive, Tim Holley, said 
the company would be inter- 
ested in the Tote if the Gov- 
ernment approached it to con- 
sider a bid_ 

‘ The re is a lot of logic in us 
getting together. We have 
state-of-the-art technology 
which could help,” he said, 
but acknowledged such a 
move could be controversial. 
“The question is whether 
there is foe political will. 

"But if the Government 
came to us, we would defi- 


Lab our’s battle |Talk Radio set for four-way contest 

for coal brings 
lawsuit threat 


This week 


Tony May 


CeBa Weston 
Ind us tr ia l Corre sp onde nt 


T HE energy war between 
gas and coal intensified 
yesterday as the Gov- 

emment faced a possible legal 
challeng e to zts attempted 
halt on the building of more 
ga&fired power stations and 
as RJB Mining hit out at the 
electricity watchdog for pe- 
nalising coaL 

American groups active in 
the British market, including 
Rwm n ar>4 Entergy, owner of 
London Electricity, have been 
vociferous in their opposition 
to - government-imposed 
ban oh new gas-fired stations, 
as has British Gafir’ 
Ministers: considering a 
five-year extension at the ban 
to bail out the deep-mined 
. coal industry may have to de- 
fend .decisions at judicial 
review or against charges' of 

anti-competitiveness. 

The hostilities in the power 
industry were- increased last 

night by the release of a letter 
to Offer, the industry's regu- 
lator, from Colin Godfrey, 
RJB' Mining’ s commercial dir 
rector, urging power groups 
to support a shake-up of the. 
electricity market to make 
more room, for coal 
. These., developments come 
as industry leaders gather 
today in Birmingham to dis- 
cuss. Offer’s • proposed 
changes. Which would e£fe& 

- lively abolish the existing 


wh olesale electricity market, 
k now n as foe pool Critics of 
the wholesale system Insist 
that it is riffled against coal- 
generated electricity. 

“The trading arrangements 
have foiled, in that they have 
encouraged the displacement 
of low-cost coal capacity by 
expensive gas stations,” Mr 
Godfrey says. 

The so-called dash for gas 
has meant the buDUfing c£ 
many more gas-fired power 
stations since privatisation. 
and has pushed up the cost of 
producing electricity by as 
nim-h as £1 bfoion, he asserts. 

“In 1998 to 1999 we estimate 
the eddWnnal price of gas- 
fired generation will cost cus- 
tomers £240 million over the 
price of coatfired electricity.” 

But foe regulator, he says, 
- remains unwilling to under- 
take an economic purchase 
review”. 

Instead, Mr Godfrey says, 
those he believes to be most 
guilty cf abasing foe present 
jty g fp m — to the cost of cus- 
tomers — are mounting a 
rearg uard action to perpetu- 
ate the present arrangements. 

The two-day Birmingham 
mefttinc comes days ahead of 
a ddayed announcement of 
the Government’s coal rescue 
plan devised by foe Paymas- 
ter-General, Geoffrey Robin- 
«« it is expected to guaran- 
tee an additional market for 
coal of ap to another 25 mil- 
lion tonnes Breach of the next 
five years. 


5LVTN MacKenzie — 

who quit the troubled 
last week to bid 
for Talk Radio — should 
know this week who he wfll 
foce in the race to buy CLT- 
Ufo’s 633 per cent stake in foe 
radio station. 

Bids are expected as early 
as today from up to three con- 
| tenders besides Mr MacKen- 
zie, who is supported by 
Rupert Murdoch’s News In- 
ternational and MTV, foe ven- 
ture firm which already has 
35 per cent of Talk. Rivals in- 


clude the management, led by 
Paul Robinson, foe US group 
Jacpr and London News 
Radio — the consortium 
which includes JTN, Reuters 
and GWR. 

Some see the Murdoch 
group's intervention as the 
start of a more concerted 
mov6 into digital radio, 
rather than just a ploy to lure 
Mr MacKenzie away from foe 
main rival to the Sun and the 
News of foe World. The Talk 
Radio move could eventually 
propel Mr Murdoch into the 
Digital One team with GWR 
and foe Ginger Group, owned 
by Chris Evans and Richard 

Bra n so n . 

Mr Branson also may agree 
this week a £140 million deal 


to buy WH Smith’s control- 
ling interest in Virgin Our 
Price record stores. 

British Steel may couple 
news that it is to shed 12^500 
white-collar jobs with its final 
results today. Some 4.000 of 
these are set to go by Septem- 
ber 1998. 

Analysts say the strong 
pound has lopped about 
£150 million off British Steel's 
profits and. while this should 
be at least partly ofiket by 
some £50 million of savings 
from the internal restructur- 
ing programme, profits 
should be down from £451 mil- 
lion to between £270 million 
and £300 million. 

Hotels and casinos group 
S takis is said to be stalking 


Thistle Hotels after abandon- 
ing attempts to buy Vaux 
Group. It is thought to be 
seeking a US partner to 
launch a £1.8 billion bid. 
Meanwhile, Whitbread is said 
to be eyeing Vaux. 


TODAY — totartna t FydBs. ICC Bank. 
Jennlnas Bras. London Scodwti Ban*. Unt- 
vak. Finn. Ashqwy. British SteeL Cad- 
contra, Not inump rlan Fine Foods. Pnrt- 
nsrs Holdings. Saltire. Tamarto. Robert 
w ie sn n w Denies, vyywia ay Propertas. 
TOMORROW — tn ta rimw Bradstock. 
Denman's Battrlca). Eisotharm. Hazel- 
wood Foods, Seoul cor. nob: Csoar- 
dsta, FKJ, GWR. MounMew Estates. Porta- 
moutti S Sundsrtsnd, VHE Holdb 


to loot. Zbtqo 
Fibootobi, wwarsao. 


T — Intei lam Nursing 
Home Properties. flnlT ATT, Amber In- 
Ostrial. Bradford Property. Courts, Porter 
Chad burn, Proteus inn. Rebus. 
THURSDAY — IUe Scape. WsMCwong 
Mapping, wr Floods. 
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Glaxo threatens 
to turn predator 


Lisa Buckingham 

CttyEdftor 


D RUGS conglomerate 
Glaxo has vowed that 
it will try to scupper 
any attempt by SndthKline 
Beecham to merge with an- 
other company. 

There was renewed spec- 
ulation last week that the 
courtship between Glaxo 
and SmithKline — which 
reached an advanced stage 
this year before collapsing 
— * was back on. As both 
groups dismissed the s peegr 
lation, however, a source 


dose to Sir Richard Sykes, 
chief executive of Glaxo, 
said: “We would intervene 
if they [SmJthjKttne Bee- 
cham] tried to do some- 
thing with anyone else.” 

Talks creating the 
world's biggest drags group 
broke down alter Smith- 
Kline Beecham's Jan Lesch- 
]y and Glaxo’s Sir Richard 
foiled to agree on the com- 
bined group's form. 

Market speculation has 
persistently suggested that 
Glaxo Wellcome will refuse 
to give up its predatory in- 
terest In SmithKline. Glaxo 
has blamed foe failure of I 



SmithKlme'sJcm Leschly. 
target of failed talks critics 


the talks on Mr Leschly's 
ego- SmithKline argues 
that Sir Richard is the exec- 
utive blocking the deal. 

Although some big fond 
managers have accepted 


the loss of shareholder 
value since Glaxo and 
SmithKline called off their 
merger talks and the com- 
bined market worth of the 
pair has been savaged, 
many believe both compa- 
nies have strong indepen- 
dent futures. 

Pressure for mergers in 
the drags and life-science 
sector has intensified 
following the recent link- 
up between Monsanto and 
American Home Products. 

Big investors such as 
Mercury Asset Manage- 
ment are still nursing sub- 
stantial losses, and have 
made it clear they would 
like the two groups to 
merge in order to repair 
their portfolios. 

One senior stock-market 
dealer said: “The market is 
evenly split. Pm still pretty 
sceptical. Z think it’s gone 
away for a while." 


American Notebook 



Boeing begins to 
rise above clouds 



Mark Tran 
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nitely be interested in it/ 

The Government's appar- 
ent enthusiasm for the sell- 
ofls considered too risky by 
the Tories has got financiers 
peculating. 

The Post Office — which 
has long campaigned for 
greater commercial freedom 
— remains the most obvious 
target, because Labour has 
said it would co n sider selling 
a minority stake and is 
reviewing its options for sale. 

The question being asked is 
whether the Treasury will 
consider privatising more 
than half of the company. 
BNFL, foe nuclear reprocess- 
ing group, also made 
clear its ambitions to be free 
of state control. 


T HE skies over Seattle 
were uncbaracteristi 
cally clear for the B-17 
Flying Portress and the B-24 
liberator as two of Boeing’s 
most Illustrious war planes 
flew in celebration of the 70th 
anniversary of Boeing Field, 
foe city's first big airport For 
$300, visitors could take a 40- 
mlnute Joyride aboard the 
beautifully restored veteran 
aircraft. 

Boeing’s modem aircraft 
were also present ready for 
delivery to airlines around 
the world. Boeing Field was 
named after William Boeing, 
a timber tycoon who created 
the company in 1916. Today, 
Boeing is America’s leading 
exporter and the world’s big- 
gest aerospace company, after 
its merger with McDonnell 
Douglas last year. 

In contrast to the Boeing 
Field festivities, the mood at 
Boeing headquarters in Mar- 
ginal Way has been downcast 
Standard & Poor's last week 
lowered its rating on Boeing 
and handed down a negative 
outlook for the company. The 
credit-rating agency cited 
lower-than-expected profit- 
ability and cash flow stem- 
ming from Boeing’s embar- 
rassing production problems. 
These should be good times 
for Boeing, with surging de- 
mand for airliners. But exten 
sive production bottlenecks 
and soaring costs have bedev- 
illed foe company. The pro- 
duction glitches lie in 
Boeing’s ambitious plan to in- 
crease its output from 206 air- 
craft in 1995 to 550 in 1998. foe 
biggest production “ramp-up" 
in civil aviation history. 

Civilian aircraft manufac- 
turing is a cyclical business 
and the industry is going 
through one of its peaks as 
airlines spend billions of dol- 
lars replacing age in g aircraft. 
Boeing this week releases its 
market outlook for the next 20 
years, the industry's bible for 
aircraft orders. Last year, 
Boeing forecast that orders 
for the next 20 years would 
amount to £700 billion, with 
4,200 aircraft for Europe 
alone, 700 for Britain. The 
Asian economic crisis may 
dent foe latest outlook but foe 
stakes remain huge for 
Boeing and Airbus, foe two 
players in foe game. Airbus 
has also benefited from the 
boom in civilian aircraft. Its 
orders for 1998 are expected to 
reach 285, from 124 in 1995. 


B OEING'S decision to 
boost production at 
such a rate is a tribute 
to Airbus's success- Boeing is 
unwilling to cede any market 
share by allowing Airbus to 
take orders it cannot OIL 
Boeing's production boost has 
been a boon to UK suppliers. 
In 1997, Boeing spent nearly 
$2.3 billion on parts from 
more than 200 aerospace com- 
panies in Britain. 

More than 21 British suppli- 
ers are working on the Boeing 
737 — the world’s best-selling 


passenger plane — including 
Shorts, Smiths Industries and 
Hamble Aerostructures. 
Rolls-Royce is expected to de- 
liver $23 billion worth of com- 
mercial engine contracts to 
Boeing over foe nest 10 years. 

Boeing's go-for-broke ap- 
proach put it in foe red last 
year for foe first time in 50 
years. The company reported 
a $178 million loss on sales of 
$45.8 billion — $27 billion 
from commercial aircraft. 
The loss stemmed from two 
large write-offs: $1.4 billion 
for McDonnell Douglas's 
struggling commercial air- 
craft operation at Lang Beach 
and another $1.6 billion to off- 
set production botches on its 
next-generation 737, the 
737NG. At one point, Boeing 
was forced to halt production 
of 747s and 737s for lack of 
parts and experienced work- 
ers to assemble the aircraft. 

In another blow, Boeing is 
having to rebuild the first 54 
of the 737NG5 to incorporate 
two over-the-wing exits on 
each side demanded by Euro- 
pean airworthiness regula- 
tions. Boeing had assumed 
that the emergency-exit de- 
sign for the classic 737 would 
suffice. European regulators 
wanted more exits because 
the 737NG will carry more 
passengers. 


R ECENT defence merg- 
ers also proved a dis- 
traction for Boeing 
chairman and chief executive 
Philip Condit, who recently 
acknowledged that he spent 
too much time on the acquisi- 
tions of Rockwell and McDon- 
nell Douglas. Boeing's deep- 
ening involvement in defence 
reflects Mr Condifs strategy 
of evening out the cyclical ci- 
vilian aircraft business with 
defence contracts. Before the 
McDonnell Douglas deal, 
Boeing’s business mix was 
75 per cent civilian and 25 per 
cent military. Now it is 60 per 
cent and 40 per cent respec- 
tively. 

The military sector, which 
includes the V-22 Osprey, 
KAH-66 Comma nche helicop- 
ter and the F/A-18 Hornet and 
F-15 Eagle warplanes, tends to 
operate on a different cycle to 
the civilian aircraft business, 
so In the long term the 
merger makes sense. Boeing 
also owns a 10 per cent stake 
in Tfeledesic, an $8 billion ven- 
ture to assemble a network of 
c ommunica ti ons satelli tes 
In the n ffflnHmp Boeing 
and McDonnell Douglas have 
to meld their two different 
cultures — beginning at foe 
top. Mr Condit, a 57-year-old 
aerodynamics engineer. Is a 
consensus man. In keeping 
with Boeing style, while 
Harry Stonecipher from Me 
Donnell has a reputation as 
an aggressive cost-cutter. 
“They're still figuring the 
dance steps but everyone is 
committed to foe dance,” said 
a Boeing officiaL 
Boeing believes it will meet 
its production target of 550 
aircraft this year and foe 
worst of its problems appear 
to be over. While issuing its 
negative outlook, S&P did 
point to better days for 
Boeing. The rating agency 
cited favourable market con- 
ditions, a mostly healthy 
global economy, improved 
airline industry profitability 
and the expectation of higher 
deliveries in the next two 
years. It will not be all clear 
blue skies for Airbus. 


New niche for 
accountants 


Paidbae Springett 


T HE accountants Price- 
waterhouseCoopers, as 
the firm wiQ be known 
after next month’s merger, is 
planning an ambitious as- 
sault on the corporate finance 
market in a move set to pro- 
pel it into the premier league 
of the City’s advisers. 

Richard Stone, head of 
European corporate finance 
at Coopers &Lybrand. said 
the plan was to target corpo- 
rate finance deals worth up to 
$1 billion (£610 million) each. 

He said the UK corporate fi- 
nance sector had changed 
dramatically in the last cou- 
ple at years, because most of 
the City's traditional invest- 
ment hanki hnH been ab- 
sorbed by multinational com- 
mercial banks, many of them 
German or American. Those 
banks were targeting deals 
made by the so-called Fortune 
500 companies. ' 

“They are after the mega 
deals,” he said. 

"I suppose there are only a 
handf Ul of banks targeting 


foe smaller deals and most of 
them are niche operators.” 

Mr Stone said the nab of 
Price waterhouseCoopers’ cor- 
porate finance approach was 
to offer clients a full strategy 
service, and not simply focus 
on processing the deal. The 
firm would also be able to 
help the client decide whether 
a particular deal was the best 
option or whether sharehold- 
ers would be better served by 
a different strategy. 

Mr Stone added that, after a 
deal was complete, the firm 
would offer a comprehensive 
taxation, consultation and in- 
tegration service- “We will be 
able to offer to bold the cli- 
ent's band on a long-term 
basis." 

■ The corporate finance mar- 
ket is highly lucrative, and a 
spate of high-profile big deals 
would give the newly-merged 
firm a boost 

There are an estimated 
1,800 corporate finance deals 
in the UK every year, most 
below $1 billion, of which 
Price Waterhouse and 
Coopers & Lybrand currently 
handle only about 3 per cent 
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1 2 FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 

Behind Tory trappings of Chancellor's speech lies a cohesive but nsicy 



Brown’s study 
in blue and red 



Larry Elliott 


F OR many people, 
news that Labour 
Is about to embark 
on its own privati- 
sation programme 
is the last straw. As 
somebody said to me last 
week as the details of the sell- 
offs emerged: "What exactly 
is the difference between this 
lot and the Tories?" 

On the face of it, the answer 
is not much when it comes to 
economic policy and that all 
the talk of fiscal rigour, mone- 
tary stability, private-public 
partnerships and welfare 
reform only serve to highlight 
that we are being governed by 
a Mark 2 Conservative Party, 
which often outperforms the 
Mark 1 modeL 

More particularly, there is 
some bewilderment — espe- 
cially on the left of the Labour 
Party — as to what Gordon 
Brown thinks he is doing. His 
baffle to reduce the level of the' 
minimum wage for young 
workers is not doing wonders 
fin* his image, nor is the That- 
cbertte zeal with which he is 
insisting that local authorities 
find £2.75 billion of assets each 
year to sefl. We have got used 
to foe mix of Icon Gordon and 
Red Gordon ova 1 the past cou- 
ple of years; are we now going 
to have to learn to love Blue 
Gordon as well? 

Perhaps so. There is a case 
for the Chancellor, bat it 
m eans swallowing any misgiv- 
ings about the Tote and air 
traffic control and delving into 
the mysteries of what causes 
economic growth. 

In the concluding chapter of 
his book Peddling Prosperity. 
Paul Krugman argues: “Amer- 
ica has two great economic 
problems: slow growth in pro- 
ductivity and rising poverty 
(which is the consequence of 
inadequate productivity 
growth and increasing income 
Inequality). Everything else is 
either of secondary impor- 
tance or a non-issue.” 

Mr Brown would argue that 
Professor Krugman’s analysis 
applies equally to Britain, 
which is why he has imported 
the Working Families Tax 
Credit and is seeking ways to 
close Britain's productivity 


gap with France, Germany and j 
the United States. The Chan- ! 
cellor is still interested in post - 1 
neo-classical endogenous 
growth theory, even though 
you went hear him mention 
tha t in public these days. 

Ultimately, the Government 
would love to raise Britain's 
long-term trend rate of growth, 
which since 1855 (the first date 
for which reliable figures are' 
available) averages just under 
2 per cent a year. Officials put 
it at 235 per cent but can 
oily arrive at that number by 
excluding the first and second 
world wars, and the years lead- 
ing up to and after them. 
Whether this is justifiable Is a 
moot point 

Increasing productivity 
growth is not the same as rais- 
ing the long-term growth rate, 
because growth can be in- 
creased without any increase 
in productivity, either by 
people working longer hours 
or expansion cf the population. 
A rising population has been 
one reason for American 
growth in recent years. 

In the absence of a change to 
Bri tain 's immigration laws, 
there is unlikely to be a a rapid 
increase in the working-age 
population, which closes off 
one avenue to a higher growth 
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rate. That leaves raising Brit- 
ain's productivity rate as an al- 
ternative. 

Here, the Government has 
been commendably active- The 
Treasury and the Department 
of Trade and Industry are run- 
ning a series of seminars to 
look at ways of raising Brit- 
ain’s output per heed, with last 
Thursday’s session exploring 
ideas for making the UK more 
entrepreneurial. Discussion fo- 
cused on the alleged anti-in- 
dustry culture fostered by 
schools and further education, 
and the tendency cf the bright- 
est students to prefer careers 
In the City or the media to 
business. 

Education is central to the 
devotees of post-neo-classical 
endogenous growth theory. 
The arg ument is that in a 
world where any country can 
lay its hantii on raw materials 
and finance the real issue is 
how to raise the quantity and 
quality of human capital. 

There are two problems with 
this. First, if the Government 
really believes that education 
Is the motor of fbture growth, 
then the best form of Invest- 
ment would he attracting the 
best graduates into the teach- 
ing profession. Any firm worth 
its salt these days would say it 
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is the worst form of false econ- 
omy to settle fix' a second-best 
IT system rather than state of 
the art. The -gam** argument 
applies to teachers, even 
tlyyigh t hat substan- 

tially better recruitment and 
retention incentives. 

The theoretical point Is that 
education may not matter as 
much to growth as some econ- 
omists seem to think In an ex- 
cellent analysis of Britain's 
growth rfiinmma, Norman Re- 
cord, a former member of the 
CBI Economic Situation Com- 
mittee, says theta is little his- 
torical evidence to suggest that 
greater worker effort or 
greater skill in applying new 
technology have had much im- 
pact on labour productivity. 
Since 185% he notes, total out- 
put has risen more than 14 
times but, because the work- 
force is bigger and the total 
number of hours worked has 
increased, output per head has 
gone up only 11-fokL 

“It is dearly absurd to think 
that workers are working 11 
times as hard, sweating ll 
times as much. Neither is it 
credible that they are now 11 
j times more skilled; infect, the 
whole process of modernisa- 
tion is widely regarded as one 
of deskilling, as the art of the 
craftsman has been replaced 
by the repetition of the produc- 
tion line worker.” 

Mr Record says that to 
understand the growth process 
we must lock not at post-neo-'- 
rlagstra l endogenous growth 
| theory but pre-neo-classical en- 
dogenous growth theory, and 
in particular David Ricardo’s 
idea that the Increase in 
labour productivity is due to 
machinery, not the effort and 
skill of the workforce. 

Thus, long-term economic 
growth is determined by the 
long-term increase in the pro- 
ductive capacity of the econo- 
my. and that potential output 
is increased by the accumula- 
tion of capltaL 

Speaking at a conference or- 
ganised by fiie Employment 
Policy Institute last week, 
John Moriey, a senior adviser 
to the European Commission 
produced figures showing that 
current levels cf EU invest 
meat — around 17 per cent of 
GDP — are sufficient to allow 
Europe to grow by only a little 
over 2 per cent a year. In the 
early 1960s and 1970s, invest- 
ment rates were much higher 
and so were growth rates. 
What is more, Mr Moriey has a 
nice graph showing the corre- 
lation between growth and em- 
ployment 

If the key to higher levels of 
growth is to increase the capi- 
tal stock and fixed invest- 
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ment, the 64,000 dollar ques- 
tion is how to increase invest- 
ment rhis is where the story 
comes back to the workings of 
the Chancellor’s mind. There 
are two ways for a govern- 
ment to increase investment 
— persuade the private sector 
to invest more or invest more 
itself 

Taking the private sector 
first, easily the most impor- 
tant factor governing invest- 
ment decisions is the likely 
rate of return. Put simply, 
firms are more likely to in- 
vest when demand for their 
goods is growing — and fore- 
cast to continue growing — 
than during periods of slack 


or wildly gyrating demand. 
Mr Brown says that all of the 
macro-economic changes 
since the election make the 
achievement of high and 
stable levels of growth more 
likely. 

Private-sector firms can 
hardly argue — as they did in 
the 1970s — that low profit- 
ability is acting as a brake on 
investment The profit share 
in the 1990s is at historically 
high levels, yet the invest- 
ment rate has not picked op. 
Fears of a return to boom- 
bust may have something to 
do with the reluctance to in- 
vest but Mr Brown believes 
that the tax system encour- 


aged dividend pay-outs at the 
expense of retention for in- 
vestment That was the ratio- 
nale behind last year’s corpo- 
rate tax reform, which ended 
the dividend subsidy to pen- 
sion funds. 

Finally, the Government 
can invest which was the 
meat of last week's public- 
spending announcement. 
Given the alarming fall in 
public-sector capital spending 
over the past two decades, it 
Is perfectly sensible for the 
Government to double its net 


investment over the next 
three years. 

So, there we have it The ; ‘- 
strategy is all about raising • 
the long-term rate of growth - 
through higher investment 
Will it work? The answer is 
that it is too early to say, and 
certainly will not if the econo- 
my slides into recession as a 
result of monetary overkill or 
the knock-on effects of the 
Asian crisis. But the strategy 
does have an internal coher- 
ence and logic, even if bite of 
it are hard to stomach. 






Quick Crossword No. 8774 


Reasons to be cheerful if you’re 
still with one of the old mutuals 


Debate 


Shay Ramalingam 


I F 1997 was the year of de- 
mutualisation and the car- 
pet-bagger, 1998 may be 
remembered as the year when 
the mutuals fought back. The 
largest remaining building 
society not only won a vote to 
remain mutual last year, but 
is in good shape to win again 
□ext month at its annual 
meeting, on July 23. 

Members of the Nationwide 
who receive voting papers 
through their letterboxes 
over the next two weeks will 
again choose either to remain 
as "owners" of the mutual or 
receive a share pay-out poten- 
tially as low as £500, because 
joint account-holders and 
children are for the first Hire 
to be given shares. 

In the past, conversion 
votes have been criticised for 
unfairness because members 
vote in their own, short-term 
interests and have little affin- 
ity with the long-term inter- 
ests of the organisation. 

Defenders of conversion ar- 
gue that managers within mu- 
tuals face less pressure to 
remain efficient owing to the 
absence of capital -market 
scrutiny. But this argument 
has been undermined by 
economists Eugene Fama and 
Michael Jensen, who point 
out that the decision to close 
a savings account at a society 
"is a form of partial takeover 
or liquidation which deprives 
management of control over 
assets.. -It does not require a 
proxy fight, a tender offer or 
any other concerted bid". 

In other words, savers can 
force manag ement to offer a 
better service. 


Indeed, Ear from being less 
efficient, mutuals are in 
many ways more efficient 
than their banking brethren. 

In hanks and building soci- 
eties, customers both supply , 
savings and demand borrow- 
ing. There is therefore no spe- i 
eifle need for shareholders to 
provide capital. Building 
societies do not have to pay i 
dividends to shareholders, ! 
either, an obligation which i 
has added between 30 and 40 
per cent to the costs of 
recently converted banks. j 

Building societies have an 
efficiency advantage which 1 
reduces the margin — the 


ance funds such as Scottish 
Amicable can grow their capi- 
tal base through access to the 
equity market allowing more 
aggressive investment strate- 
gies — typically involving 
greater investment in the 
equity market Conversely, 
the building societies have 
an abundance of capital 
which they have used for 
share buy-backs and special 
dividends,” he says. 

' More credibly, critics of 
mutuality point to the fact 
that budding societies have 
historically behaved like 
banks. Margins have not been 
lower at building societies, 


The demutualised assurance funds have 
expanded; converted societies have not 


spread between the interest 
rate offered to lenders over 
and above the interest rate of- 
fered to savers — by between 
0.41 per cent and 0.75 per cent. 
Members therefore get a bet- 
ter deaL 

Conversion does secure im- 
proved access to equity mar- 
kets, but Rob Thomas of ana- 
lyst SBC Warburg Dillon 
Read points out that while 
the demutualised life-assur- 
ance funds have expanded ag- 
gressively, converted build- 
ing societies have not 

“Demutualised life assur- 


Indicators 


TODAY — JPs Current account 
(Apr). 

Ella EU summit — Cardiff. 
TOMORROW — UK: Retail 
prices (May). 

UK: PSBR (May). 

USa industrial production (May). 
WEDNESDAY — UK: Unem- 
ployment (May). 


their diversification strate- 
gies have mirrored the profit- 
maximising style of the banks 
and, instead of returning 
gains to members, the societ- 
ies have built up reserves. 

The threat of demutualisa- 
tion has created a market for 
membership rights. This has 
happened through pay-outs in 
the case of converts and bet- 
ter deals for members at the 
remaining societies. Margins 
at the Nationwide are at 
1.49 per cent compared to 
222 per cent at the Woolwich 
and 1.89 per cent at Northern 


UK: Average earnings (Mar). 
U& Beige book. 

THURSDAY — UK: Retail 
sales (May). 

UK: M4 (May). 

QER: Trade balance (Apr). 
FRIDAY — US: Federal budget 
(May). 

Source- HSBC MarJiec*. 


Rock. The spectre of demu- 
'nalisation has thereby indi- 
rectly created some benefits 
, by stirring the industry into 
action for the consumer. 

On balance there are few 
arguments against maintain- 
ing mutuality. The mutual 
culture has generated busi- 
ness value in those organisa- 
tions primarily by gaining 
the trust of the consumer. 

A survey by BBC Radio 4’s 
Today Programme last month 
found that 44 per cent of its 
respondents trusted tradi- 
tional societies, 23 per cent 
trusted high-street banks and 
only 8 per cent trusted the 
newly converted banks. 

These results reflect the 
trend over the past three 
years towards massive gains 
In market share by the 
remaining mutuals — build- 
ing societies have 23 per cent 
of the outstanding mortgage 
lending stock but accounted 
for 40 per cent of new lending 
over the last six months. 

These figures support the 
notion that markets are social 
institutions. They cannot 
function without trust, repu- 
tation and branding. Trust in 
the traditional societies and 
distrust of the converters Is 
therefore or significant value. 
The Nationwide looks as if it 
will keep its shareholder 
value-added reputation. 

Shay Ramalingam is an inde- 
pendent economist. 
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jobs? 

in theory it ought to. An eco- 
nomic textbook would say that if 
you raise the price of, say, 
labour, the demand for It w3l fall. 
However, some economists say 
this isn't necessarily true at the 
low-paid end of the market 

Why should this be so? 

The real-life Job market isn't like 
the perfectly competitive text- 
book example. Employers may 
be able to pay their workers be- 
low their productivity. If a mini- 
mum wage forces firms to raise 
pay rates, they wifi no longer be 
able to profit from exploiting 
their workforce, while the in- 
crease in pay will attract more 
people into employment The 
employers' profits will be cut 
but they wont make a toss. 

Whaft gives employers the 
upper hand? 

The classic textbook example is 
the one-firm town. With no other 
place to work, employees can't 
get a better deal by threatening 
to walk out But there aren't 
many one-company towns left 
More reaflsticalfy, workers are 
unlikefy to move straight away If 
the firms cut their 'wages — 
there are costs to searching for 


T ourist rates - bank sells 


Australia 2.69 
Austria 20.17 
Belgium 59.18 
Canada 2^2 
Cyprus 0.8435 
Denmark 10.99 
Finland 8.80 
Franca 9.60 


Germany 2.86 
G/bbc 0 487.21 
Hong Kong 12£7 
India 68.98 
Ireland 1.1268 
Israel 5.37 
Italy 2,831 


Malaysia 6.55 
Malta 0.628 
Netherlands 3.21 
Naw Zealand 3.17 
Norway 12.16 
Portugal 290.67 
Saudi Arabia 6.01 


Supplied by NmtWmi (aic/utifnp nipap. 


Singapore 2.78 
South Airies &35 
Spain 241.61 
Sweden 12.79 
Switzerland 238 
Turkey 409,830 
US 1.5851 
shekel and mdoDari 


The low-paid want 
a nwiomim wage, 
but some experts 
say it might cost 
them their Jobs. 
Ch ar lott e Penny 
explains 


work. Some workers, women 
with children, for example, may 
have limited alternatives. 

What evidence is there? 

An American study found that 
when minimum wages were In- 
creased in New Jersey, employ- 
ment in the low-wage fast food 
Industry increased, compared 
with neighbouring Pennsylvania, 
where the wage floor stayed the 
same. But other academics say 
the rise In employment was 
more nicety to have bean caused 
by a boom In New Jersey. 

What about hi Britain? 

British studies suggest that the 
abolition of the wages councils, 
which fixed minimum wages, did 
not result in a boom in employ- 
ment, even though wages fen. 
Economists conclude that a low 
minimum wage might have little 
impact on employment levels. 

What about other effects? 

ff other workers win increases to 
maintain their pay differentials In- 
terest rates could be increased, 
which in turn could cause )ob 
losses. 

AsnallprioetBpayfbr 
reducing poverty? 

By Itself the wage floor win not 
do much to Bft families out of 
poverty. Most famines on very 
low incomes have no one In 
work, while most low-wage 
workers are the second earner In 
their household. The biggest 
gainers will be middle-income 
households. But without a pay 
floor ffams can exploit In-work 
benefits, such as the Working 
Families Tax Credit, to screw 
down wages, knowing the state 
will pick up the Ml. 


Across 

1 Swelling — cofflsnn (4) 

3 Goods and chattels (8) 

8 Twilight (4) 

9 Tacit (8) 

■ft Sewing (ip) 

14 Liquid measure (6) 

16 Ail lor (anag) (6) 

17 Type ol knot (5,5) 

20 Person who goes to law (B) 

21 Blackleg (4) 

22 Roost for Christmas par- 
tridge? (4,4) 

23 Stain (on landscape?) (4) 

Down 

1 Raillery (8) 

2 Showing skffl and control (8) 

4 Fame (6) 

6 Ofl rig that met disaster (5,5) 

6 Rou6 (4) 

7 American (4) 

10 Illumination eg for sports 
ground ( 10 ) 

12 Decisive or disapproving (8) 


13 Letters of a anguage (8) 
16 Tree-fined road (6) 

18 Mistake (4) 

19 Volcano (4) 
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... jHappy return j Speed king 
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France 98 the waiting is over 
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, aj_ 0774 theflag " an Enfiiaild supporter gets in some last-minute relaxation on the Mediterranean in Marseille yesterday before the tension really mounts for this afternoon’s encounter with Tunisia 

rossword N V ^ J 

lit England stmca out on i lnvrtich ^^ nchc . MMe ^ 1 , chBW „ 


PHOTOGRAPH SEAN SMITH 


road to Paris 


_ ^ David Lacey reports from Marseille where Glenn 
^ Hoddle tells his team they will win the World Cup 


« La Philosophie de World Cup » 


In which two French cafe intellectuals chew over this week’s World Cup moments. 
All conversations lubricated by the best loved premium bear in France. 
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ARSEILLE can 
turn very cold 
very quickly 
and the Mistral 
has no "favour- 
ites. Rn' glamd ran afford a 
lukewarm opening to the 
World Cup in Stade velo- 
drome tonight provided they 
beat Tunisia. Any other result 
and the chill of apprehension 
wffl strike at Engl ish hearts. 

Not that Glenn Hoddle's 
players are lacking in the car- 
diac department Oh the con- 
trary the England coach has 
suddenly gone quite Sir AW 
Ramseyish by info rming his 
squad that they wBl win the 
tou rnam ent, 

“Glenn has sat us down and 
told us we’re going to win this 
thln&t'.said Alan Shearer yes- 
terday. “He was 100 per cent 
b®tain. He believes we can do 
it and so do we. The" prepara- 
tion could not have been bet- 
tor and we'll have no excuses 
if things go wrong. - Well only 
tarootn-sdyes to blame.” 

“Oiir preparations have 
baai right,”- Hoddle -agreed 
after Gje squad trained at-the 
fteditun yesterday. “We Just 


rale as England progress. Dar- 
ren Andertoa should resume 
his Euro 96 role on the right 
wing and David Beckham on 
the bench. “But If s not going 
to be a case of leaving players 
out or keeping them In*” Hod- 
dle explained. “This World 
Cup is going to be about the 
whole squad. In the matches 
played so far the last 20 min- 
utes have been crucial, which 
could mean important roles fbr 
people earning off the bench." 

presumably Tony Blair, 
who yesterday sent the Eng- 
land coach a good-luck mes- 
sage. would agree. So much 
fbr hearts erf oak. In reality the 
experience of previous World 
Cups has shown tfeat, where 
En gland are concerned, the 
more indifferent the begin- 
ning the happier the outcome 
Is likely to be. For the record, 
in 14 major tournaments they 
"have woo only three of their 

opening matches. ; 

There should be a fourth 
today. Tunisia, coached by 
Henryk Kasperczak, French- 
natondised now but a mem- 


ber of the Poland team who 
sHminaiwi England from the 
qualifiers in 1973, are work- 
manlike rather than inspired. 

Hoddle would doubtless pre- 
fer a steady start, when they 
kick off at 1.30pm. to the sort of 
dramatic wheelspin which 
wears out tyres, or at least 
tires out players. He will be 
seeking a performance with 
more style than, say, the mun- 
dane 1-1 draw against the 
Republic of Ireland In a Ca- 
gliari thunderstorm which in- 
augurated Bobby Robson’s Ita- 
lia 90 campaign with the 
dullest erf thuds, or the 1-0 de- 
feat by Portugal in stifling 
Monterrey four years earlier. 
But he will not be disappointed 
if he has to wait longer for a 
goal than the 27 seconds it took 
Bryan Robson to find tide 
French net in Bilbao in 1S82. 

Ron Greenwood’s side came 
to lhe boil prematurely in that 
World Cup, which was hardly 
surprising when you consider 
the temperature in the San 
Mamas S tart mm that afternoon 
reached 117F (47 Q. England’s 


cannon roared briefly but 
eventually fired hianirs 
Success in this World Cup 
will depend even more than 
usual on using the correct 
gears at the right time. Start in 
fifth and the team will stall, 
stay in second and rivals wifi 
cruise past On the evidence of 
the first five days this will be a 
tournament of attacking speed 
and a sense of adventure with 
much demanded physically erf 
midfielders and wing-backs. 
But the woriefty-wise teams, 
such as Brazil, Italy. Germany, 
Holland. France, Argentina, 
Bulgaria and Romania, wm 
surely ration their energies for 
the knockout stages. 

This is s omethin g England 
will have to learn quickly. 
None of their players has ap- 
peared in a World Cup proper 
and although the likes of 
Shearer, Sheringham, Paul 
Ince, David Batty and Tony 
Adams know everything about 
pacing a 10-month season, 
even they stfil have to expert 
ence the intense mental efforts 
that will demanded over the 
next four weeks, assuming 
England are in France that 
long. 

Today's gamp is unlikely to 
offer many dues as to how for 


we can ask of ourselves is 
that we. give 100 per cent 
We’re totally focused, a 1-0 
Jfin will be enough, but it wifi 
w a tough game against a 
good Tmkdaa aide” ' 

. .Hoddte is likely to keep faith 
wgt Shearer and Teddy Sher- 
to^am up front, who between 
bare soared 17 goals In 14 
Sanies, but -Michael Owes. & 
**pected to play an increasing 



It’s not going to be a case of 
leaving players out. This World 
Cup is going to be about the 
whole squad, with important 
roles for people coming off the 
bench Glenn Hoddle 


t England may go. The encoun- 
ter with Romania in Toulouse 
i next Monday should be more 
i revealing. For the moment it 
: will be enough to end the mys- 
i tery about team selection 
which has dogged everyone 
qmrp En gland reached the fin- 
als. It will be much the same 
side that qualified in October 
by holding Italy 0-0 in Rome, 
except that Shearer will be in 
for Ian Wright and Paul Gas- 
coigne’s place taken by Paul 
Scholes with the possibility of 
Anderton for Beckham. 

Sc h emes is hardly an alterna- 
tive to Gascoigne in the swum 
of replacing like with like but 
rema ins the most attractive op- 
tion for linking midfield and 
attack. With his cod head and 
alert responses, especially 
near goal, he could be Eng- 
land’s combinati o n of spark- 
plug and rotor arm. 

This assumes, of course, that 
Scholes will play, but any 
other selection would be per- 
verse. But if Anderton is fully 
fit gnri lo oking rapahie of the 
form he a chi e ved under Terry 
Venables then there is a strong 
Mjg for pla y in g him. Certainly 
he will come into the picture 
sooner rather than later and 
Hoddle may still be planning to 
employ Beckham centrally. 

For now. though, he may 
want to keep Beckham bads, 
much as Brazil decided not to 
start Denflson against Scot- 
land. The fitter Anderton gets, 
the more valuable the Beck- 
ham alternative may become. 

■MG LAND (probable): Seaman; 

Southgate. Adams. Campbell; Anoarton or 
Beckham, ince. Baby. La Seine Scholes; 
Sherfnpham. Shearer. 

TUNISIA (pronobfe): El Ouaer, TrabalM; 
ThabeL Cnouchane, Badra. Clayton; 
Chodhbane. CltiM; SouayMt; SelUtnl. Ban 
Sltmsna 

I Mw wi u Okada (Japan). 
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Will football be coming home? Claude and the patron 
reveal the secret training regime in the England camp 


Evening, Cteuda. Wharfs 
yotn? 

My usual please, patron. And 
Ift Clairvoyant Claude, If you 
don't mind. 

Ctaftvoyant Ctarde? You'll 

have been at the England 

camp then. 

That’s right. Fitting in for 
Mystic Meg. 

So wherek your crystal bafl? 
Don't ask. 

Where tha Scotsman put Wa 
rathe, eh? So what (fid you 
think of the English? 

As it happens, I was moat 
impressed, Glenn's put 
together a terrific team. 

Oh yaah? A goofy goafkaaper 
wftfa a naff moustache. Two 


No. I'm talking about tha 
coaching staff. Shamans, 
psychic surgeons, hypnotists, 
spoonbendars, astrologers, 
the Duchess of York's personal 
irrigator 

Cfaude, p leace t Keep your 
voice down. 

Chief Sitting Bull 
Chief Sitting Buff? 

Native American soul retrieval. 
Tha lads are getting in touch 
with their eternal essence. 
Then they explore their inner 
landscape In a care-and-ehare 
session under Vanessa Feftz 
What afl of them? 

10.30am; public apology work- 
shop, honing their remorse 
skills. 11am: bonding. 


ounebbi recovery ■< the back. Ah, la trice anglais 
A spindly-legged Liverpudlian No, not bondage — bonding. 

and a ginger twit in midfield. A Then on to the pitch, 
schodboy striker. A karaoke KScfcabout? 
crooner in the hole... Ybgk flying. Sol Campbell 


whizzing around three feet off 
tha ground. 

That! suprisa the Tbntnans. 
More than fltefy. And Glenn's 
flown in a team of oriental 
masseuses. Through a FHetlma 
of yogic disciplines, they can 
introduce three-quarters of 
their own body weight Into 
their own... 

Claudel I'm not warning yon 
•BMn. 

No, Just to keep the players 
relaxed. 

Mintin g their wfva^ ah? 

Not In the least. Glenn's 
supplied 22 blow-up dolls. 
Inflatable disco-steppers. 

What for the, mr, conjugal...? 
No, no. From 2 to 4pm they 
give them a good spanking. 

Makes them fed at home, 
iumpdse... 


T«en» SftBtor 
Si WBfem Dorattison 


« Shamans, psychic surgeons, hypnotists » 
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Road 
to the 
final 
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Dugorry 3S. (saa (og) 7& Henry DO 
Sooth Africa 


AOtndanar. 6X000 


A Bulgaria 
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41 Nigeria ... 


paiBBxei.HMnadez7B.04 
Attendance: 39,133 


Attendance 75,000 



Group A winners Group B winners Group C winners Group D winners 

Group B runners-up Group A nomara-up Group D runners-up Group C runners-up 
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Group E winners Group F winners Group Cl winners 

Group F runnere-up Group E runners-up Group H runners-up. 


JC-nh C"J - 


Group H winners 

Group G runners-up. 


QUARTER 


FINALS 


Game 1 winners . 
Gama 4 winners . 


Game 2 winners.. 
Game 3 winners . 


Game 5 winners. 
Game 8 winners . 


Game6w4msrs- 
Game 7 winners. 


FINALS 


3RD/4TH PLACE 

PLAY-OFF 
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FINAL 


Winner of first semi-final 

Winner of second semi-final. 


- St Denis (8pm) 


ALLTNES BST 


The G uardian Monday June^ M% - 




Beat goes on . . . the Jamaica defender Frank' Sinclair contests possession with Croatia’s Robert Jarm ouwei morw 

Group H: Jamaica 1 Croatia 3 

Reggae unplugged 
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tarn Ross In Lens 


T HOSE Who have 
adopted Jamaica's 
cause will possibly 
fully appreciate this 
morning that the World Cup 
finals is no place for romance 
or affairs of the heart Last 
night the Reggae Boyz were 
not disgraced by any means 
but they were well beaten by 
a much better side. 

Even the most detached of 
cynics would find it difficult 
not to warm to the achieve- 
ments of Jamaica’s Brazilian 
coach Rene Simoes. Inside 
three years he has led Jamai- 
ca's free-spirited footballers 
out of the wilderness and 
shepherded them — not with- 
out difficulty, it must be said 
— into a place among the 
world's elite. 

He’s smart too. Having iso- 
lated a need for players of dis- 
cipline to augment the natu- 
ral Caribbean player, he 
travelled the globe in search 
of those who fulfilled Fife’s 
birthright criteria; Jack 
Chariton’s roots policy with a 
touch of the Toots. 

This exercise in trawling 
for talent was, predictably, 
met with gracious approval in 
England where honest Jour- 
neymen queued up for the 
right to don the famous green, 
yellow and black shirt. 

Last night, as history was 
made, Jamaica's starting line- 
up included five men culled 
from either the Premiership 
or the First Division. Croatia 
could muster only two. 

The Croati ans were also 
marking out fresh territory, a 
first ever World Cup final ap- 
pearance for a nation which 
has embraced sport, particu- 
larly football, with under- 
standable relish in what are 
troubled times. 

If there is nothing pretty 
about Croatia, there is a curi- 


Chile scare 
after Salas 
suffers a 
thigh strain 

M ARCELO SALAS, the 
tournament's joint lead- 
ing goalscorer, limped out of 
a Chile training session yes- 
terday with a thigh strain. 

The team doctor, however, 
said it was only a minor prob- 
lem and alter treating Salas 
with heat pads and massage 
he said the striker would be 
fit to play in Wednesday’s 
match against Austria. Salas 
scored both goals as Chile 
drew with Italy 2-2 in their 
first game of Group B. 

Five minutes into a prac- 
tice game between starters 
and reserves, Salas Celt a 
minor pull in the right thigh 
and left the field. 

He was quickly examined 
by the doctor Eugenio Valde- 
cantos and was able to walk 
without limping. 

Salas and Mexico's Luis 
Hernandez top the World 
Cup’s scoring chart with two 
goals each. 

• David Howells has agreed 
to join Southampton on a free 
transfer from Tottenham Hot- 
spur. The tough-tackling mid- 
fielder is being released by 
Spurs after more than a de- 
cade at the dub. The 30-year- 
old is out of contract and 
wanted to stay at White Hart 
Lane for a further three 
years, but the dub were not 
prepared to meet his de- 
mands. Southampton will 
give him a three-year deaL 


a us appeal to their rugged- 
ness and to the mood of al- 
most callous recklessness 
which they can bring to their 
game. 

Croatia's strength is in. 
their marvellous sense of 
organisation and it did seem 
likely to carry them far 
against opponents who con- 
sidered their defensive duties 
reluctantly and only when 
forced to so do. 

And yet, a spurned opportu- 
nity by Igor Stimac apart the 
opening quarter came and 
went without the relentless 
Croatian pressure which even 
Jamaica must have antici- 
pated and feared. 


Buoyed by the timidity of 
those coming towards them, 
Jamaica chanced their arm, 
dominating for five glorious 
first-half minutes, a memora- 
ble period of play which was 
climaxe d by a Robbie Earle 
header which Dario Simic did 
well to clear off the line. 

And then, 27 minutes in, 
the great party fell silent as 
Croatia swept through one of 
the countless holes in the 
Jamaica rearguard to draw 
first blood. 

Having collected Robert 
Prosinecki's comer on the by- 
line, Simic dragged the ball 
back into the heart of the pen- 
alty area. Igor Stimac ’s fero- 
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clous drive struck the face of 
the crossbar and fell directly 
into the path of Mario Stanic 
who scored a scruffy goaL 

The opening half -was living 
on borrowed time before the 
festivities began again. A Ja- 
maican goal; even they 
seemed surprised. A beauty it 
was, top-drawer stuff 

Ricardo Gardener’s cross 
from the left was sublime, 
drifting over Stimac and 
straight on to Earle’s fore- 
head. The ball flew home and 
the noise was deafening. 

Croatia steadied them- 
selves for it would have been 
easy to fell prey to the eupho- 
ria that had enveloped toe 
stadium. 

Their second goal, seven 
minutes after the interval, 
was extremely fortunate but 
was always going to come. 
Prosinecki's cross from the 
left drifted over the goal- 
keeper Warren Barrett and it 
fell just inside the far post, 
grazing the arm of Onandi 
Lowe as it did so. 

Jamaica were tiring and 
■were undone for a third time 
after 69 minutes when Davor 
Suker’s poorly hit shot struck 
Gardiner before drifting over 
the line. 

SUBSTITUTIONS J u a lcxi Powell tor 
Cargill. 70ml rr; Williams tor Earle. 73; Boyd 
tor Hall. 31. 

Croatia: Vlaovlc lor Stanic, 73. 

NUUD toialtii BwiM. 

Croatba Soldo. Simic. 

REFERBSi A Tejada Noriega (Pam). 
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MatchstatT 


A RGENTINA’-* first 
foray in die tourna- 
ment many people 
expect them to win 
met an Objective 
rather than expectations here 

yesterday. 

The South Americans took 
the three points but purists 
hoping to see an Argen tinian 
side oT verve and invention 
had to put up instead with a 
Laboured performance 
against a spirited Japan team 
who towards the end twice 
went close to equalising. 

This was the 1990 Argen- 
tina model rather than the 
thrilling team ef 1978. chug- 
ging along with functional, 
uninspired footbalL But the 
coach Daniel Pissarella will 
not he too displeased. Argen- 
tina bared the!' way to the 
final in Italy eight years ago 
and, though he' would prefer 
to produce a s.'de in his for- 
mer team’s image, a game in 
Paris on July i2 would prove 
an acceptable ^tentative. 

Japan, as expected, proved 
very well organised and tech- 
nically adept. Their tendency 


Possession 52 

Attempts on target 1 
Attempts off target 11 
Corners 4 

Foots 24 

Offsides 6 

Bookings 0 
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to give the ball away did not 
serve their cause but they 
matched Argentina in most 
areas and their goalkeeper 
Voshikatsu Kawaguchi will 
have busier 90 minutes. 

Perhaps part of Argentina's 
problem was that they took 
the lead relatively early and 
then seemed to think the win 
was theirs, ignoring the 
chance to try to improve their 
goal difference. Also their 
midfield wonder-boy Ariel 
Ortega had another of his in- 
creasingly frequent off-days. 

Ariel may wash whiter but 
there is a growing stain on 
the player's reputation as the 
natural successor to Mara- 
dona. Although he played a 
part in the goal, the rest of his 
afternoon was summed up 
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East meets west . . . Japan’s faithful watch spellbound as Naoki Soma tussles with Matias Almeyda of Argentina yesterday photograph; Charles platwu 
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Heady days for 
Hernandez 


Mehael Walker ki Lyon 
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predicted and avoiding a 0-0 
scoreline which, if not compa- 
rable with great World Cup 
upsets cf the past, would have 
been the biggest shock of this 
tou naam e n tJO Car. 

Iran had' dismissed their 
manager Tomislav I vie a 
month ago after being beaten 
7-0 by Roma’s reserves, and 
yesterday was his successor 
Jalal Tateti’s 25th day in 
charge. To have drawn with a 
side widely regarded as dark 
horses fbr the trophy — an as- 
sessment tv be rejigged after 
. this gnawntp. display — would 
have been a remarkable result 
. fm - Talebl aid his players. 

They car console themselves 
with thrittougbt feat they pro- 


tean- mateh with the 


on Sunday'may 



O UTSIDE the Metro 
Station JeanMnc6 in 
Lyon a makeshift or- 
chestra of Mexican and 
South Korean fens bash out 
a cha-cha-cha on bongos, 
marimbas and gongs. On 
the bus out to the Stade Ger- 
land a Stocky man in a black 
sombrero, who either has a 
drum beneath his poncho or 
a beer gut of epic propor- 
tions, leads his compatriots 
in a stirring rendition rtf a 
Latin American tune which 
manages to be both lively 
and sorrowful and which, 
in combination with the 
tequila he fiamift around in 
a bottle apparently fash- 
ioned from a bull’s fetlock, 
brings tears to the eyes. 

Also on the bns a man 
wearing a green, white and 
red baseball cap (“Yes, I 

speak English. I live one 
year in England. You know - 
Isleworth?”), says that he 
has flown over Aram Mexico 
with limited expectations. 
“For us, I think, the spec- 
tacle is more important 
than victory.” 

Today, however, is differ- 
ent. And not only fbr the 
Mexicans but also for South 
Korea. Because this is a 
clash of two of the World 
Cup's less successful 
nations. A chance for spec- 
tacle oiKf victory . 

Quite how Mexico have 
found themselves cast In the 
role of footballing minnows 
Is the World Cup’s second 
greatest mystery (the first 









T HREE goals, three 
points and three teams 
below them in Group E; 
one could forgive the Mexico 
goalscorers Luis Hernandez 
and Ricardo Pelaez for over- 
looking the fact that South 
Korea are yet to win a game 
in five visits to fee finals and 

on Saturday played wife 10 
men for an hour. 

“We have come here to win 
fee World Cup- If you come 
with fee idea that you will not 
win then you should not be 
here,” was fee measured as- 
sessment of fee 34-year-old 
half-time substitute Pelaez, 
whose Slst-minute ricochet 
off fee superb Yoo Sang Chui 
equalised a 28th-minute de- 
flected free-kick score by the 
soon-to-be-dismissed Ha Seok 
Ju. 

He rn andez, fee one with 
the Bon Jovi haircut who put 
Mexico ahead on 74 minutes 
(thanks to poor gnallrielong 
from Kim Byung-Ji) and 
rammed in his second near 
fee end. showed equal belief: 
“After beating the Koreans 
we are thinking of great 


Mex SKor 

54% 48% 
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Attempts on target 
Attempts off target 
Comers 
Fouls 
Offsides 
Bookings 
Sendings-off 


things. We have talent and we 
have to remind people of that 
A lot of them don’t believe 
that we are a great team." 

How right be is. Quick and 
neat. South Korea had not 
been even slightly ruffled 
until Ha became fee first vic- 
tim of fee new Fife directive 
on tackling from behind — 
rightly so, as he could have 
broken Jesus Ramon Ramir- 
ez’s leg wife his lunge. But 
what is the beautiful game if 
not a theatre of dreams? 


SUUSIITUTOMS * f iBOi K nwr H Jon} 
IbrNoft, 56fnJn: S OkX tor Ooh-Koun Kim. 
an J Seo tor KO. n. 

Mrade u r Pelaez tor Ordures. h-£ Arellano 
tor Luna, tvt Bernal tor Garda Aapa, 72. 
SOfT OPT Sooth Korea; Ha. 

■OOKHD South Korea: M Lee. 

M e rit a ; Ordlafas. Garda Aspe. 
HBIHI& G Berkoe (Austria). 


Quite how 
Mexico are 
minnows is the 
World Cup’s 
second greatest 
mystery 
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Group E: Holland 0 Belgium 0 

Not famous 
so much 
as infamous 


Richard Williams 

in Paris on men who 
bored for Belgium 
by blunting the Dutch 


A S USUAL, the Dutch 
look like ending up by 
beating themselves. If 
their opening match, 
a neighbours' quarrel with Bel- 
gium. confirmed their techni- 
cal quality, It also resurrected 
doubts about their inability to 
turn it into a result After dom- 
inating the opposition for an 
hour and a halt they went 
away scratching their heads. 
For the Belgians, a goalless 
draw represented the fulfil- 
ment of their desires. 

Beaten 3 0 at home and 3-1 
away by the Dutch during the 
q ualif ying round, the Belgian 
players took the field with a 
clear determination to sell 
themselves dearly. They may 
now be guided by Georges 
Leekens. a former Bruges 
player, but the mentality 
doesn't appear to have been 
modified. Nothing is allowed 
to disrupt their commitment 


| Match stats 
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Possession 

Bel 

44% 

Hot 

56% 

Attempts on target 

3 

5 

Attempts off target 

4 

8 
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1 

11 

Fouls 

21 

14 

Offsides 

0 

5 

Bookings 

2 

0 

Sendings-off 

0 
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to collective mediocrity. 
Nothing ventured, nothing 
lost — and nothing much to 
remember, either, from gen- 
erations of Belgian national 
teams. They are playing for 
second place in the group. 

“It's amazing," Ronald de 
Boer is said to have remarked 
after one of the qualifying 
matches. “They don’t have a 
single class player.” He tried 
to withdraw it last week, but 
you could see on Saturday 
what the Dutch felt about toe- 
ing a team who arrived with 
no objective higher than de- 
struction. Six seven, even 
eight Belgians would mass be- 
hind the ball whenever the 
Dutch gained possession, 
which meant that they could 
afford to put three men on 
Marc Overmars. 

They needed them, since 
Overmars had a game that 
reflected his late-season form 
in the English championship. 
On 22 minutes Leeskens was 
forced to withdraw his right- 
back Bertrand Cresson, whose 
morale had been demolished 
by the Arsenal winger. 

The arrival in Cresson’s 
place of Eric Deflandre pref- 
aced a flurry of trips and ob- 
structions. The first, a crash- 
ing tackle from behind two 
minutes after he came on, 
m ig ht have resulted in an in- 
stant red card, had the officials 
been following instructions. It 


took two further infringements 
within the next couple of min- 
utes to persuade Pierluigi Col- 
lrna to caution Deflandre. 

But although Overmars con- 
tinued to tease and taunt, first 
on the left and then, after the 
arrival of the similarly in- 
clined 21-year-old Boudewjjn 
Zenden in the second half, on 
the right, he could draw little 
meaningful response from his 
forwards. Patrick Kluivert 
showed moments of fleeting 
promise before getting himself 
sent off 10 minutes from the 
end, but Jimmy Hasselbaink 
started by mis- hitting Filip de 
Wilde's goal-line fumble after 
five minutes, never really 
flowed with bis colleagues' tide 
and gave way after an hour to 
Dennis Bergkamp, who is still 
returning to fitness. 

Kluivert'a expulsion was 
the worst of several impor- 
tant mistakes by Collina, who 
allowed one of his assistants 
to persuade him that the 
Dutchman's petulant twitch 
of an elbow in the direction of 
Lorenzo Staelens was worthy 
of the ultimate sanction. His 
suspension puts extra pres- 
sure on Bergkamp to achieve 
a level of fitness enabling him 
to play a full 90 minutes. It 
would be no surprise to find 
Pierre van Hooijdonk. rather 
than Hasselbaink. alongside 
him a gains t South Korea next 
Saturday. 

The fluidity with which the 
Dutch exchanged places on 
the pitch was as absorbing as 
ever, which is not surprising 
since Guus Hiddink, their 
coach, is now advised by a tri- 
umvirate of Frank RJjkaard, 
Johan Neeskens and Ronald 
Koeman, three great expo- 
nents of total football. But 
Clarence * Seedorf failed to 
recapture the form he showed 
for Real Madrid in the Euro- 
pean Cup and Ronald de Boer 
never got ahead of his for- 
wards in the way one might 
expect Holland's best chance 
was made by Jaap Stam. Man- 
chester United's new centre- 
back, whose 35-yard drive 
drew a panicky save from De 
Wilde. 

As for the representatives 
of that endangered minority, 
Belgium's attacking players. 
Marc Wilmots and Danny Bof- 
fin did their best in midfield. 
Wilmots almost scoring on 
the stroke of half-time when a 
deflected cross hit him on the 
chest and forced a save from 
Edwin van der Sar. But Luis 
Oliveira and Luc Nilis, the 
two forwards, might as well 
have set up a table and chairs 
in the Dutch half and played a 
game of cards for all the im- 
pact they made on the game. 

• Patrick Kluivert will be 
suspended for two matches 
for elbowing Lorenzo Stae- 
lens. Fifa said yesterday. 
Kluivert claimed he had been 
upset by a comment the Bel- 
gian bad made. 

SUBSTITUTIONS HoBamfa Berghamp tor 
HasseHMlnk. Ktnln. Zsnden lor SMdorf, 
65. Jonfc for R da floor. 79. 
n ■! g lu m. Deflandre tor Craason. 255 E 
Mpenza lor Oliveira. 59 
SENT OFF Honan* Kluivert. 

BOOKED BeVnK Staelens. Deflandre. 
REFEREE P Colima (Italy) 
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Group F: Germany v United States 


wait on Z-iege 
fitness test 


Dance of delight . . . Nigeria’s goalkeeper Peter Rufai celebrates Sunday Oliseh’s winning goal photograph: tom jbmns 

Group D: Nigeria 3 Spain 2 

Hierro stuns Spain as 
Nigeria get into first gear 


Da vtd Harbofd 

T HE underdogs have 
been biting back so far 
In this World Cup and 
the United States camp 
have at least been talking a 
eood fight. "We Teel we can 
Sat all three teams in the 
group.” said Alexi Lalas, a 
veteran of US 94- 
But the Germans, who axe 
hoping their wing-back Chris- 
tian ziege will have recovered 
from a fever In time for 
tonight’s game in the Parc fles 
Princes in Paris, are aware of 
the danger. “The matches 
here have shown that stan- 
dards at the top of the game 
are getting closer and closer, 
said the German coach Bern 
Vogts. “You can't talk about 
small teams any more." 

Ziege, who has been unable 
to take a full part in the 
squad’s preparations at their 
training camp in the south of 
France in the past week, has 
now recovered but Vogts said 
yesterday: "We will wait until 
training and talk to the doc- 
tors. If he can’t play we will 
have to make a few changes." 

Ziege usually plays down 
the left flank with Jorg Hein- 
rich on the right But if he 
fails a fitness test this morn- 
ing, Vogts may play Heinrich 
on the left and bring in Stefan 
Reuter on the right. 

The German squad has an 
average age of nearly 30 but 
that is not likely to be a 
factor so early in the competi- 
tion. In fact the wealth of ex- 
perience could mean that 
they settle quicker than their 
opponents. 

The United States expect 
Germany to attack from the 
kick-off. "The first 20 minutes 


David 

Lacey 



W ITH each World 
Cup the possibility 
of an African 
nation winning 
the tournament or at least 
reaching the fi n a l becomes 
more feasible. Nigeria’s ex- 
hilarating 3-2 victory over 
Spain in Nantes on Saturday 
proved a point made by them- 
selves in the United States 
four years ago and by Camer- 
oon in Italia 90. No longer Is 
Africa just a warm-up act 
Having twice come from be- 
hind to beat Javier Clemen- 
te's experienced, skilful and 
well-organised Spanish side, a 
team considered to be worth 
more than an outside bet to 
triumph in France, the Nige- 
rians will once more be the 
subjects of the sort of roman- 
tic speculation which fol- 
lowed their early progress in 
1994. 

Then a sweeping 3-0 win 
over Bulgaria in Dallas took 
everybody's breath away, but 
in the second phase they ran 
into Italy and a revived 
Roberto Baggio, losing 2-1 in 
Fox boro after extra-time. 

So what are their chances 
now? It is too early to say. As 
their coach. Bora Milutino- 
vic, remarked after Satur- 
day’s game: “This is only one 
step. We need a minimum of 
five points to go through. For 
the moment luck is with us.” 
Well, yes, luck did play a 
part. The fortuitous moment 
wblch turned the match ar- 
rived 17 minutes from the end 
when Spain were leading 2-1. 
Then Miguel Nadal and 
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Rafael Alkorta pollided going 
for the ball and Nigeria sud- 
denly found themselves In a 
broad avenue of space. After 
Garba Lawal had outpaced 
Ivan Campo on the left be 
seemed to waste the opportu- 
nity with a poor low centre 
which Andoni Zubizarreta 
had. well covered, but the 
Spain goalkeeper, over-antici- 
pating and moving away from 
the near post, flung back a 
hand to block the ball and 
pushed it over the line. 

If Spain flop in this tourna- 
ment Zu bizarre ta will surely 
he their fall guy. Yet, after the 
farce of Nigeria's equaliser, no 
one in the Stade de la Beau- 
Jolre was prepared for the 
stunning quality of their win- 
ning goal four minutes later. 
Fernando Hierro met a long 
throw from the right with a 
powerful header out of the 
penalty area but the ball fell to 
Sunday Oliseh, Nigeria's long- 
shot specialist, who scored 
with a thunderbolt from 30 
yards, the ball dipping the 
left-hand post on its way In. 

| The individual quality of 
Nigeria's squad was always 


going to be among the highest 
in the tournament After all 
their players are spread 
across Europe in a wide and 
cultured arc from the Iberian 
peninsula to Moscow and 
AsiaMinor. 

In 1994 doubts arose about 
Nigeria's temperament amid 
reports of dressing-room dis- 
putes and, ultimately, a revolt 
against their eccentric Dutch 
coach Clemens Westerhof. 
Here the experience of Milu- 
tinovic and the success he has 
had in bringing along such 
lesser lights as Costa Rica and 
the United States will be an 
important factor. 

Clemente’s natural caution 
may be held partly responsible 
for Spain's defeat He played 
two defenders. Nadal and Hier- 
ro, in midfield and refused to 
bring on the in-form striker 
Fernando Morientes even after 
his team fell behind. 

The way Spain began, how- 
ever, neither formation nor 
substitutions seemed rele- 
vant Within 10 seconds Raul 
bad seen a shot saved one- 
handed by Peter Rufai and 
after four minutes the 20- 


year-old Spanish striker pro- 
duced a header which clipped 
the crossbar. 

The 25-yard free-kick from 
Hierro which in the 20th min- 
ute caught Rufai badly posi- 
tioned and brushed both Raul 
and the green-dreadlocked 
Taribo West on its way into 
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will be very important for 
them to establish they can put 
pressure o|s us and far as to 
establish we can stand the 
pressure,” me US coach Steve 
Sampson said yesterday. 

Vogts is likely to play Jar- 

gen KlinsmAnn, his captain^ 
in attack alongside Oliver 
Bierhoff, with Thomas 
H&ssler and, Andy Mbller 
keeping them supplied. Oiaf 
Thon will pla sweeper, wfth 
Lothar Mattmus, who cap- 
tained the 15 90 World .Cup- 
winning team left on the sub- 
stitutes’ bencl . 

• The Genna s have met — 
and beaten — the US twice in 
two friendlier, in Chicago. 
(4-3) and San Francisco (3-0) 
in 1993. \ 

The three-tines World Cup. 
winners may rave one of the 
most impressive records' in 
the tournaments history but 
they are notoriously . slow 
starters, which Will give the 
US hope. “There is no presr. 
sure on us. Welplay well in 
the underdogsfrole,” said 
Lalas. “Everybody thinks Yu- 
goslavia and Germany are the 
favourites in the! group. That 
is fine with ns." \ - 
But Sampsonlwas more 
realistic. "There a 90 way we 
can defend for K minutes 
a gains t Germany!' he said. 
“It's very imported that we 

play intelligently. -^/raythiog 
is in place for us to day well. 
It will be a physical ihd hard- 
fought game.” 

Sampson said he lad told 
his players who vould be 
starting today, but defined to 
reveal the line-up. 

GERMANY (probable): Kbfter Thou, 
Kohler, warns. Hetnrtcti. MOUcj H&salar, 
Jeremies. Ziege. Klinsmann. BvhoB. 
UNITED STATES (probable KeHur 
Ragis. Pope. Burra. Dooley Ramos, 
Reyna, Deormg. Jones, Hs)duk. Vynsfafe 
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the net was a logical conse- 
quence of Spain's impressive 
start. But four minutes later a 
comer produced a simple goal 
as Finidi George's cross 
dropped beyond Hierro for 
Mutiu Adepoju to head the 
scores leveL 

Still the day promised to be 
Spain's. No sooner had the 
second half begun than Raul 
sprinted past Mobi Oparaku 
to meet Hierro's long pass 
with an excellent left-foot vol- 
ley past Rufai. 

There ended the Spanish 
lesson. By the time another, 
similar chance fell to Raul the 
match was slipping away 
from them and Nigeria were 
full or the running which was 
no longer in Spain's legs. 
Raul sliced his shot wide, Oli- 
seh 's winner followed, and 
Jay-Jay Okocha finished the 
game taunting the exhausted 
bulls with his irrepressible 
skills. 

SUBSTITUTIONS Htgurbri Yuklnl lor 
Oparofcu. BSmln: flabangida (or iKpeoa. 82 : 
Q Ofcpora for Lanai. 30. 

Spaha Amor lor Farrar. rv+. Galanas lor 
Nadal. 76; Ebioberrla lor Anwtso. 5a. 
BOOKED Mgarlm OkectilAwu. 

Spate Am or. Camoo. Nadal 
REFEREE: E Baharma&t (United Stales). 
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Windows® 98*. Open for orders now. 


DEL DIMENSION 1 * XPSD266 

• INTEL® PENTIUM® II PROCESSOR 266MHZ 

• INTEL® 440LX AGPSET 

• 64MB SDRAM I ffiTl I 

• 512KB INTERNAL CACHE 

• 6.4GB BOE HARD DRIVE 

- STB NVIDIA 4MB 3D AGP VIDEO CARO 

• 17’ COLOUR TC095 SVGA MONITOR 
(0.28 DOT PITCH, I S.r WfflfABLE AREA) 

• 3 PCI, 1 ISA, 1 Pq/ISA SHARED AND 1 AGP EXHWSTON SUJI5 

• 14/32 X CD-ROM DRIVE 

• YAMAHA XG SOFTWARE WAVETA ELE SOUND 
(SPEAKERS OPTIONAL) 

• MID-SIZH) DESKTOP CHASSIS 

• WINDOWS 98 AND MICROSOFT* OFFICE 97 SMALL 
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• INTEL PENTIUM II PROCESSOR 35QMHZ 
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• 6.4GB HOE HARD DRIVE 

• STB NVIDIA 4MB 3D AGP VIDEO CARD 

• 17' COLOUR TCQ95 SVGA MONITOR 
(0.28 DOT PTOL 15.9* VIEWABLE AREA) 

• 3 PO, 1 BA, 1 Pd/tSA SHARIS AND 1 AGP EXPANSION SLOTS 

• 14/32 X CD-ROM DRIVE 

• INTEGRATED OHSttL* WAVERBLE SOUND AND 
AUK LAH5IHG ACS 295 SPEAKERS WITH SUBWOOFER 

• US ROBOTICS 56KB/S MODEM 

• MINI TOWER CHASSIS 

• WNOOWS98Ali)WCROSOFTHOAffBS8MnALS98RDE- 
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• INTH PENTIUM It PROCESSOR 400MHZ 

■ INTEL 440BX AGPSET 

• 128MB HIGH PERFORMANCE I OQMHZ SDRAM igSgk 

• 5120 INTERNAL CACHE Wtjil 

• 8.4GB BDE HARD DRIVE 

• DIAMOND PERMEDIA 2 8MB AGP VIDEOCARD 

• 17’ COLOUR TC095 SVGA MONITOR 
(DJ8 DOT PITCH, 15.9" VIEWABLE AREA] 

a 3 PO, 1 ISA, 1 PQ/ISA SHARE) 

AMD \ AGP EXPANSION SLOTS 
- 1 4/32 X CD-ROM DRIVE 

• TUKTI£ BEACH MONTEGO A3D 64 VOICE P0 SOUNDCARD 
AND ALIK LANSING ACS 295 SPEAKERS WITH SUBWOOFER 

■ MINITOWER CHASSIS 

• US ROBOTIC 56 KB/5 MODEM 

• VniXM598AII)NKR060FrH0B8EBSBnUUS98ISE- 
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a double whammy - Dell is now offering these 
latest Dimension PCs with Windows 98 pre-installed 
Pentium*! and great money off deals. Be one of the first with 


the latest operating system - call us and order now. 

* Syaems wdh Wawfews 98 10 be delwered after scheduled Microsoft release dans of June Z5fh subject lo awlabltoy 
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Hairy moments . . . Colombia’s captain Carlos Valderrama, front, and his team-mates warm ap for tbeir first match against Romania today as a policeman looks on qbwhocerles 

Playing in the gunman’s shadow 


Michael Walker in La Tour du Pin finds h©a.vy socurity around tho I p *** 6 * 1 u p the phone m Amer- 

_ J * xca four years ago to he in- 

Colombia squad four years after Andres Escobar was shot dead f? rmed ^ . he “j 1 Barrabas 


A DMITTEDLY the sun heavy security presence is an had person and I receive dan- 
was shining fiercely acknowledgment that threats gerous phone rails . I have had 
and the shadows are only a phone call away. them already." 

were long in this One player, Victor Aristiza- It is clear that the demons 
small town 30 toll-road miles bal, Faustino Asprilla’s within Colombia do not rate 
east of Lyon. None the less, at favourite creator, has already Aristizabal as a foo tballer , 
the local football ground had threatening calls. Forced and the manager Hernan 
there seemed, to be an unusu- into hiding prior to Colom- 

ally large number of sweaty bia’s build-up, Aristizabal is a — ‘ 

young Frenchmen in dark worried man: worried that he In thic imamc 
glasses with heads swivelling might play badly, worried !■ I LI llo LUUI I ld( I It 
nervously. that the media might say he Arictirahal io \A/r 

Then again, the men list- played badly, and, uppermost /»* loLIZ.aUal IO Wl 


^^ftand the shadows 
^^^^were long in this 
small town 30 toll-road miles 


them already." 

It is clear that the demons 


formed that he and Barrabas 
Gomez would be shot if Barra- 
bas was picked to face the 
United States. 

Along with Aristizabal, 
Gomez has been mentioned 
again in dis patches from Co- 


wl thin Colombia do not rate lombia’s dark side, although 
Aristizabal as a footballer, be has an ally in Asprffla. the 
and the manager Hernan country’s foremost player. 


lessly knocking balls around 
the pitch were an Colombian 


and the undercover military commit the same "crime" as 
police assigned to this beat Escobar. 


might play badly, worried In this tournament of own-goals 
played badly, an?, uppermost Aristizabal is worried that he 
goals, worried that he might might commit Escobar’s ‘crime’ 


positional sense is crucial to 
the balance of the team. 

He is the country's first pro- 
fessional player and though 
bis salary of about £10,000 a 
month may sound low it is 
twice that of any other player 
in Tunisia. And in April the 
authorities ignored the fact 
that he had lived there about 
a year less, than the five 
required for citizenship and 
made sore of his availability 
to fin what has been a prob- 
lem. position for the national 


have every right to be anx- 
ious. ft may be four years 
since Andres Escobar bad 12 
bullets pumped into his head 
in a Medellin car-park but an 
air of menace still surrounds 
the Colombia camp and the 


Somehow "sinister" does 
not seem a strong enough de- 


Dario Gomez has been brave 
in bringing him to France. He 


scription of the situation. "I may even pfey this afternoon 
am in danger," Aristizabal against Romania. 


said. "AD that needs to happen 
is for some sector of the press 
to say I am a poor player or a 


But then Gomez has lived 


“I am tired of death threats 
against footballers," AspriDa 
said last month. "Colombia 
must be the only country in 
the world- where players and 


in the gunman’s shadow for managers get these kinds of 
some time. It was Gomez who threats. 


“If there is any reason to 
prevent Aristizabal going to 
France, then I have no inten- 
tion of going either.” 

Maybe that worked; despite 
file backdrop of uniforms and 
undercover police, Aristizabal 
and AspriDa are here and look 
relaxed. 

AspriDa said: "The mood is 
upbeat, everyone is calm. 
There is no problem.” He has 
not taken the precaution of 
putting his son In hiding, 
which he felt obliged to do 
during USA 94- 
“The atmosphere is com- 
pletely different." he said, 
‘'because now the people 
understand that we are not 
world champions without 
even playing. We have to 
work a lot to perform welL 
“Concentration is our prob- 
lem, concentration has always 
been our problem, but we 
have a chance because we are 
so good at keeping possession. 
We have Intelligent players. 


an intelligent coach and we 
might surprise some people, 
but what is now understood is 
that we are not Brazil 

“The favourites are always 
Brazil Argen tina, Germany, 
Italy, England, Holland, 
Spain. Not Colombia. Colom- 
bia can have a good tourna- 
ment, showing respect to 
everyone, but the people 
understand we haven't won 
any thing . Q ualify ing 15 one 
thing but winning it, or hav- 
ing a good tournament, that's 
the problem.” 

AspriDa’s personal problem 
since leaving Newcastle for 
Parma in January has been 
his strained groin. Because of 
it he appeared only three 
times in Italy and did not 
complete a frill 90 minutes. 

But here in France AspriDa 
pointed to his injury and said: 
“It's okay.” Then a man in 
dark glasses ushered him on 
to the team bus. Aristizabal 
was already on 1L ■ 


Bad tackles Night-clubbers 
are going Mykland and 
unpunished, Berg cleared for 
says Jacquet Scotland game 


Clayton . . . assured touch 
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: 6tt aU the WorW Cup scores, all the time. Your 
' team’s news, the top.scwers, the latest results. Get 
than to v>ur mobile phone as soon as they happen. 
With Timtcom via Nokia. Nokia is sponsoring 
DiitecbmYorillne coverage of World Dip 1998. The 
easy way to use the Timtcom via Nokia service is 
. with the Nokia BllOi. the smart phone that helps 
■_ you reach your goals. Any time. The Nokia Slifttao 
a big dear display that makes It easy to access 
Smart. Messaging -sendees - like e-mail messages 
sent straight to your phone. 

available exclusively from 
-Warehouse outlets for new and costing vodarone 
1 subscribers., for more Information, about the 
vlfaLcora via Nokia service, contact 
-’Warehouse 'outlet, or see the Nokia World Cup 
..homepage: vrvr^TOkia-cofTi/vrorldcup. 
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R EFEREES are not being 
harsh enough on bad 
tackles in the World Cup, the 
France coach Aime Jacquet 
said yesterday. 

“I expected the refereeing 
to be more in line with wbat 
had been announced," he 
said, referring to the crack- 
down on violent tackles or- 
dered by Fife. “They are not 
being severe enough. Some- 
thing must be done to stop 
attacks on strikers which de- 
stroy file spirit of file game. 
From what I’ve seen so far 
Tm sceptical 

“I have the impression that 
referees often give yellow 
cards to players for the way 
they react to an offence rather 
than punishing the offence 
itself" 

The Fife spokesman Keith 
Cooper said on Saturday that 
the new rule bad helped pro- 
duce fine matches. “The idea 
is to allow players to run with 
the ball freely without fear of 
being chopped from behind," 
he said. 

Jacquet also said referees 
should have more under- , 
standing when players react 
angrily after a knock. He was 
referring to the yellow card 
received by Zinedine Zidane 
against South Africa. After a 
tackle on him by a South Af- 
rica defender was not penal- 
ised, Zidane kicked the ball 
away and was booked. 

France’s striker Stephana 
Guivarc’h should be fit for 
their final Group C match 
against Denmark on Wednes- 
day week in Lyon, the team 
doctor Jean-Marcel Ferret 

said yesterday. Guivarc’h 
damaged a ligament in his left 
knee in Friday’s 8-0 win over 
South Africa. Tests showed 
that the injury was less seri- 
ous than feared. 

' The Italy coach Cesare Mal- 
dini yesterday told the Italian 
prime minister Romano Prodi 
to mind. his own business 
over the choice between Ro- 
berto Baggio and Alessandro 
Del Piero. 

The tactical poser has 
turned into a soap opera in 
soccer-rdad Italy. Prodi has 

said that both . men should 
play against Cameroon on 
Wednesday. 

Maldini said: “I believe that 
Prime Munster Prodi is a 
great admirer of cycling ■ ■ 
leaving a pregnant pause that 
allowed the Italian media to 
shout . . and he should stick 
to that.” 


Patrick Glenn 

in st M nyde-Pra w nce 

A N OLD tradition was 
stood on Its head yester- 
day when it was learned 
that two players had bro- 
ken c ur few and stayed in a 
night-club until five in the 
morning, shortly before 
Scotland’s crucial Group A 
match with Norway. 

The miscreants were Nor- 
wegian, leaving Scottish 
Football Association offi- 
cials at their tranquil head- 
quarters here almost purr- 
ing with righteousness. 

There was. however, no 
smugness about the Scot- 
land manager Craig Brown 
when he was pressed to 
comment on the behaviour 
of Henning Berg, of Man- j 
Chester United, and Eric I 
Mykland. 

“That kind of thing can 
have two results," he said. 
“Either it can affect a team 
adversely or it can, help to 
bond them. When it hap- 
pened to England over the 

Cathay Pacific aircraft inci- 
dent before Euro 96, the lat- 
ter effect benefited them 
and they went on to reach 
the semi-finals. 

"But I really cant con- 
cern myself with whatever 
problems the Norwegian 
manager EgU Olsen has in 
that regard. I simply look 
after our side of things. 
We’re always vigilant over 
that kind of thing , but our 
guys do seem very profes- 
sional about file World Cup 
and they go about their 
work seriously." 

Olsen is a renowned disci- 
plinarian had said last 
week that if be were con- 
fronted with a Teddy Sher- 
iu gham -typo incident the 
player concerned would be 
sent home immediately. But 
with the match to be staged 
at the Stade Lescnre in Bor- 
deaux tomorrow night he 
accepted the claim by Berg 

and Mykland that nHhmg h 
they had been out of bounds 
they had not been drinking. 

Brown reported yesterday 
that he has no problems in 
his squad, either physical or 
disciplinary, and the Scots 
will fly to Bordeaux fids 
morning with confidence 
high that they can register 
the win they need after their 

defeat by Brazil in the open- 
ing game- 
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Mad about the boy 
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Mature beyond his years or a virtual-reality image churned out by football’s money-spinning 
production line? Ian Ross sounds out opinion on England’s 1 8-year-old prodigy, Michael Owen 





EQUESTS for an 
audience with 

Michael Owen 
are met with a 
polite but firm 
refusal these 

days. The boy has made it at 
the tender age of 18 he is big 
time and headed for the 
biggest of stages. 

The media interest in the 
kid with the golden boots is 
such that Liverpool’s Steve 
Heigh way has had to draft a 
standard letter of refusal, 
explaining precisely why 
interviews, public appear- 
ances, photocalls and the like 
are being kept down to a bare 

minimum- . 

Rather cute really that 
Owen — £10.000 a week and 
the Professional Footballers’ 
Association Young Player of 
the Year — is still being 
shielded and shepherded by 
his club's Director of Youth 
Fbotball. Rather cute and 
rather reassuring. Not that 
the youngest player to score 


for England this century 
could be accused of being 
afflic ted by verbal diarrhoea 
when actually cornered by the 
men with the notebooks. 

No, Owen the raconteur is 
firustratingly like Owen the 
striker — crisp, efficient and 
very much to the point To 
coin a cliche so beloved of one 
of Owen's illustrious Airfi eld 
predecessors, Kenny Dalglis h , 

I he does prefer to let his boots 
do the talking. 

To dust down another hack- 
neyed phrase, thankfully for 
both dub and country when 
he chooses to so do, the sound 
can be deafening and the 
effect quite devastating. 

“Occasionally a unique tal- 
ent comes along," says the 
Birmingham City manager 
Trevor Francis. “English foot- 
ball is very fortunate to have 
that sort of unique talent In 
the form of Michael Owen. We 
are talking about real ability 
here, a player who crops up 
only once or twice in a genera- 


tion. Quite simply he is the 
best English striker at the 
moment Yes, better even than 
Alan Shearer" 

Praise indeed but in order 
to deliver that verdict Francis 
was required to elbow his way 
to the front of a bustling 
queue of learned and 
respected footballing Ideolo- 
gists who similarly believe 
Owen to be worthy of the very 
highest praise. 

From Paraguay to Tunisia, 
the name on the lips of those 
invited to select world foot- 
ball's next big thing is 
Michael Owen; they have all 
seen the glorious game's 
future and it’s the home-lov- 
ing, all- smilin g kid with the 
S co use accent The only per- 
son who actually has a bad 
word for Owen is Owen him- 
self. Very much like that other 
legendary Liverpool goal- 
scorer Ian Rush. Saint 
Michael can be self-critical to 
the point of masochism. 

“He’s . handling things 
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■really welt you know," says 
Rush. “He's smart out on the 
pitch and probably even 
smarter away from it He 
hasn't bragged about what he 
has already achieved and, 
probably more impor- 
tantljc he hasn’t made 
any rash promises 
about what he 
intends to achieve in 
l l| Mr the years ahead. 

“He comes 
gaBr across as a 

w ... really sensi- 


r that week. 
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hie, level- 
headed 
individ- 

* Every- 

**'. W one 
says he 
p^p r is wise 
mjjr beyond his 
jjr years and, 
while there is 
some truth to 
that he possi- 
bly stands out 
because so 


many other players in his age 
bracket have let themselves 
down recently:’' 

Owen is so clean-cut so 
pure, that he almost glints in 
the sunlight He’s every 
teenage girl’s ideal piiHip, 
every father’s dream son, 
every mother’s oversized baby 
and every boy’s perfect 
brother If we didn't know bet- 
ter >t would be easy to believe 
he hadn't been conceived, car- 
ried and born in the tradi- 
tional manner but 
downloaded from a web site — 
“Perfect Children for Proud 
Parents". 

He has probably never 
savoured a greasy, half-cooked 
kebab at three o'clock in the 
morning, never met Chris 
Evans or Danny Baker and 
never consumed sufficient 
alcohol to blur his vision and 
dull his senses. He sounds pos- 
itively drab but he is fit 
poised for greatness and, upon 
his narrow frail shoulders, 
will quite possibly come to 


rest the expectations of an 
entire nation over the next 
few weeks. 

“It is unbelievable the way 
things have panned out for 
me." says Owen. “It has hap- 
pened a lot quicker than I 
dreamed of or expected. But I 
constantly put pressure on 
myself to do better I. set 
myself high standards and am 
very disappointed if I do not 
reach those standards." . 

If Glenn Hoddle's.. unre- 
markable assessment that 
Paul Gascoigne was too portly 
and shop-soiled to make a 
meaningful contribution to 
the cause was supported by 
two out of three sane England 
Cans, his curious assertion 
that Owen could not be con- 
sidered a natural goalscorer 
was shared by no one. 

“England have got to play 
Michael, he is their best 
player and the top footballer 
In this country" says the Man- 
chester City manager Joe 
Royle, who spent several 
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Rocky rolled over . . . Graziano feels Zale force in Newark 


Frank Keating 

recalls the night 
when boxing 
recoiled at the 
savagery of 
Zale-Rocky III 


A CENTURY of prize-fight- 
AAlng has been speckled 
m with a handful of "serial” 
contests, as opposed to single 
fights, which have been indeli- 
bly impressed in the romance 
of the cruel game Think of 
Dempsey-Tunney Louis- 
Schmeling. Kob inson-BasfLio . 
Ali-Liston, Leonard-Duran for 

epic twin-set encounters which 
the memory somehow 
compresses into single sagas. 

However; history's most 
overwhelmingly resonant 
fights have probably been 



Every Thursday in the 

Guardian 


three-act operas — Muhammad 

Ali against Joe Frazien for 
instance, and Rocky Graziano 
a gainst Tony Zale. 

Greybeards of the ringside 
fancy will tell you that 
Graziano and Zale's tripartite 
turmoils remain unmatchable 
for devouringly competitive 
savagery courage and no-love- 
lost defiance. At 1-1 after two 
bouts for the world mid- 
dleweight championship in 
1946 and 1947, the third and 
deciding contest took place 50 
years ago, on June 10 1948, at 
the Ruppert Stadium, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

The son of Polish immi- 
grants who had settled in Gary; 
Indiana. Zale's real name was 
Anthony Florian Zaleski. 
Before the war he had been a 
steelworker and a noted 
Golden Gloves amateur repre- 
I senting his local YMCA. He 

I had enlisted and had a "good" 

! war in the US Navy Coastguard 


in the Pacific. On demob in 
1945, he was 28. but claimed the 
middlewef ght professional 
championship. 

Graziano was from New 
York’s East Side and bad been 
discharged “IgnominJously” 
from the US Army for consis- 
tently going AWOL; his real 
name was Tomas Rocco Bar- 
bella, and at 21 , after one oT 
many court cases for minor 
hoodlum activity the prosecut- 
ing policeman forecast 
“Within 10 years he'll be on 
Death Row In Sing-Sing." In 
the New York rings, his daunt- 
less and heavy-punching buzz- 
saw style, as well as his 
carefree personality thrilled 
the crowds: Rocky was the per- 
sonification of the "all-action 
crowd pleaser”. 

At Yankee Stadium in Sep- 
tember 1946 more than 40.000 
paid $250,000 to see Zale v 
Graziano I. The Associated 
Press began its blow-by-blow 
ringside wire account ‘‘Round 
1: Graziano ran out and at once 
landed a hard left-hook to the 
chin and then staggered Zale 
with a smashing oveihand 
right Zale held after being 

tagged w i th another right Zale 
then crossed a ripping right to 
the chin. Zale now drove a 
fierce left to the face, then a 
vicious right In return he took 
a severe right fun In the fhce 
from Graziano ...” 

And bo it continued, almost 
20 minutes of breathtaking, tit- 
fbr-tat fhry Zale wan in the 
sixth after “a solar plexus blow 
of stunning power which spun 
Rocky around like a top”. 

The return was held the fol- 
lowing July in Chicago Sta- 
dium, watched by a then record 


indoor crowd of 19,547. After 
another donnybrook of 
seething intensity it was 
Graziano who prevailed out of 
the jaws of defeat — again in 
the sixth — when, as the win- 
ner was to recall graphically in 
his own classic best-selling 
memoir Somebody Up There 
Ukes Me (Hammond & Ham- 
mond. 1956): ‘1 was going to kill 
that stinking rat bastard and I 
hit him till both my fists go 
numb ... Fm staving his head 
in and punching his guts out I 
don't even know any more if 
it's a cop or a guard or someone 
who's ratted on me or Tony 
Zale or who". 

Graziano was duly declared 
champion and as the throng 
joyously poured through the 
ropes the new champ grabs a 
radio reporter’s microphone 
and famously hollered all the 
way back to New York’s East 
Side: “Hey Ma, your bad boy’s 
done good, at last!” 

Eleven months latec the 
decider, in front of 22JJ00, had 
an unprecedented ringside 
area of seven rows raped off 
for the press and radio. The 
new champion, 12-5 favourite, 
forecast another “war” — “this 
ain't a boxing match, and if 

there weren't a referee, one of 

us will end up dead”. 

Watching the three fights 
again on film, fuzzy mono- 
chrome footage shot Cram a 
distance, you still find your- 
self cowering and wincing at 
the utter intensity of the 
mayhem. But with no actual- 
ly sound effects you do not 
hear the scream of outraged 
pain Graziano apparently 
uttered when taking Zale’s 
very first shot, a wicked, ram- 


rod left into the bread basket 
By all accounts, the vengeful 
blow punctured the New 
Yorker’s will and although he 
rallied gamely in desperate 
spurts, generally the icy Zale 
gave him a pasting through to 
the third round when, accord- 
ing to Peter Walsh's com- 
pelling Men of Steel (Robson. 
1993): “Graziano was clearly 
out on his feet and Zale teed 
off with a right-left combina- 
tion to the chin and the New 
Yorker went down as if shot, 
to be counted out spreadea- 
gled on the canvas". 

In his book, Graziano gave 
best. “I took a fantastic beating- 
When I was felled, it was like 
the ground exploded up and bit 

me in the stomach. The riDfr 
lights spin in a fast circle, then 
dim down to a little spot like 
through the end of a telescope - 
There was a big plane just then 
flying over the stadium and not 

maki ng any noise, but just its 
little red and green lights 
blinking off and on." 

By the September; Zale had ^ 
lost the title to France’s Marcel 
Cerdan.Heretiredtoa success- 
ful Chicago motor business 
and a lifetime of good works 
for Catholic youth groups in 
the city “What endures for 
Ibny" said one citation, “is the 
notion of what a fighter’s life 
should be —excess only in 
work, adherence to religion, 
regimen .sacrifice, stoicism.'’ 

Graziano became a much- 

loved millionaire and “person- 
ality”; Paul Newman played 
him in his Hollywood biopic. 
Before he died in 1990, he 
summed tip his life: “Half the 
time I didn’t know what I was ^ 

doin', except I was doin' great 
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Other precocious World Cup talents 



2£SK!Ll‘ dSXZF 1 ]** ^land debut against Chile, above, and being congratulated 
after scoring his first international goal against Morocco, below nu>w unnu tom cun. 


goal against Morocco, below frank baron, tom jemons 
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Pele 

Bnd tS58 - 

Long before hisfirat appear- 
ance in the WbridCup finals as 
a 17-year-old in 1958, great 
things had been expected. A 
year earlier, on the biggest 
stage bat* home, the Mara- ■ 
cana against arch rivals 
Argentina, ha came on as sub- 
stitute, scored In this and both 

his next two internationals, and 
vras the subject ot excited 
whispers when Brazfl arrived in 
Sweden for the finals. 

■ A cautious manager kept him 
outof the first ttflo games, pre- 
ferring the $irn«ariy young and 
talented Jos6 Altaftnl, who - 
scored two fine goals against 
Austria but was dropped after 
the 0-0 draw with England. In 
came Pete and Garrincha to 

he&> beat the USSR 2-0. Pete 
hit a post within two minutes, 
scored the only goal of the 
quarter-final against Wales, a 
hat-fhek in the semi and two 
goats intheflnaL BrazS won the 
Wprid Cup for the first time. . 

. He had no trouble living up to 
.suph a during stat, despite 
inja.ies.iri bath the next two 
WsridCups. tn 1870 he helped 
c x c he^U ate one of the great 
forward ftiesofaatima as 
Brazil wort the Cup ags&%toen 
rafted tjnorscoring 77 goals in 



Batdt to bac k . . . Owen and his prospective England strike partner Alan Shearer relaxing 
on the golf course, left, and during training in France last week russell boyce. adambutl£r 
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. Maradona.(who was loft out of 
toe 1978 finals at lbe ape of 17) 
-has ever come, close. 



the fourth with an emphatic 
drive to wto the semi-finaL West 
Germany lost the final mainly 
because Helmut Schdn sud- 
denly used him to man-mark 

Bobby Charttorv. Four years 
later in Mexico he scored an 
important god as the Germans 
camefnom 2-0 down to knock • 
England out. 

Remembered now as tho 
first great attacking sweeper, 
he had to wart until Wifii Schulz 
retired to make the poshion his 
own. then Revolutionised h. 
World-class throughout his 
career, he was captain In 50 of 
his 103 internationals, fitting the 
European Championship tro- 
phy in 1972 and the Wofti Cup 
to 1974. 



Norman 

Whiteside 


northern Ireland 1982 

BWy Bingham had no qualms 
about giving a first cap to the 
strapping 17-year-old who'd 
played only two League 
matches for Manchester 
United. Big Norman should 
have had a penalty in his first 
International and generally 
looked the part to all the others 
as the Irish came within a single 
match of the semi-finals. The 
youngest ever Wbrid Cup 
player (17 years 41 days), the 
following year he became the 
youngest goafecorer in both a 
League Gup and an FA Cup 
final, and drove ina free Wok 
against Algeria to the 1986 
World Cup, but was already . 
oomim dowr from these 


bl^Sy^was^twiy^e 


cxwpteto attackiraf hatf-back 
't^^tecamdipSigteodat; 


thaerrio&toat season. Of tvs 
fcHffflSiaSs fotteWbfidOup, ■; ■ 
’tt^w^^coraJ after atoning 

fonthofloaficeepetand 



Florian Albert 

Hungary 1962 .* 

first capped at 17 hi 19S9, he 
segred both goalsto 32-0 wrtn ' 
Over England the following year 
and was stilt only 2Q when he 


scored the winneragatost.Eng- 
Iatod again irrthe 1982 World 

Cup- Ahaz- trick agatostBul-' 

garia made him the tauma- - 
mentis Joint top sccavc. Four ' - 
yeers later, by now a withdrawn 
centre-forward of the highest 
class, he pufled-the swigs at 
GoorfoonParir^ Hungary 


tofiicted Brazza first Wbrid Cup 
defeat smee 1854. Havas 
Eurt^toanFootbaflarotthoYaar 
In 1967. His son Rbrijn junior 
was capped to the mid 1990s. 



Giuseppe 

Bergoml 

Italy 1982 - 

Sporting a moustache lo make 
himself look older and meaner, 
so nerveless at the age.af 18 
ttiat Enzn Bearzot used ten in 
the famous msdeh against 
BrazB, he later marked Kari- 
Halnr Rummenlgge out of -the 
final to became the youngest 
World Cup winner since Fete. &■ 
purely defensive right back or 
stopper but one of toe best, 
he's been captain of Inter . 
tivoughout the 1990s and led 
the national team to Hedia 90. 
Left out of the 1994 finals, he'a 
back in the squad for Rant* 98 
at toe age cd 34. 



Mario Kempes 

Argentina 1974 

to 1974. iS^yaar-aki Kempes ■ 
scored twice against En^xl at 
vybmbtey t^toslnk without ' 
trace in fl» tffcafdCupfi^sih& . 
fortowtogrrwr^D^3fteftoj(ing 
inaRof Aigantina^ seen— toes * 
(toeyworvonty one, against--. . 
HaH&.ha was-Atcsflysnorwr- ' 
mous. Four yeas later ft was a s 
dKfereni story. His six gcah, '' „ 

todudtogfwototoefiretmade , 
Wmihatoumarnenfeteetcftig •'. 
sector and won Argeotinafoe -. 
C«4>'forthefif^HrT*R • ■ • 
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months acting as Hod (He’s 
eyes and ears in the North- 
west last season. 

“Realls it has got to be him 
plus 10 others. He is the most 
exciting talent around and the 
finest we have had in our 
game since George Best He is 
a phenomenon." 

Rumour has it that foot- 
ball’s hatchet men are lying in 
wait for Owen in France. Typ- 
ically he is unconcerned, pre- 
sumably because he knows 
they'll have to catch him first 
before they can kick him. 

“I am not scared of being 
muscled out of games by 
defenders, yet I am different to 
someone like Alan Shearer 
for example," he says. “Alan 
has great physical strength 
and uses it 1 think most peo- 
ple realise that my greatest 
attribute is pace and 1 use that 
to my advantage wherever 
possible. I do think I can 
frighten defenders.” 

Actually he is capable of 
frightening anyone who uses 


misguided preconceptions 
about the mentality of the 
average young professional 


footballer as a basis for form- 
ing an opinion. That's to say 
sharing, a few moments with 
Owen can sometimes be a 
rather chilling experience. 

If youth carries with it the 
burden of carefree joie de vie, 
it can also introduce debilitat- 
ing introspection and uncer- 
tainty to immature minds. 
Well, that's the theory anyway 

Owen, of course, is the 
exception to the rule, a boy- 
man wise beyond his tender 
years and with the carefully- 
formulated opinions and theo- 
ries of a footballer headed for 
his salad days, who has finally 
shed the lager and steak, birds 
and booze mentality of bis 
early days in the game. 

"It has become difficult to 
just be an ordinary person — 
you know one of the lads,” 
admits Owen, without even a 
hint of a Gascoigne-esque 
belch or giggle. “People know 


who I am now, they know my 
face, they know I’m a foot- 
baller. Wien I was working 
my way up towards Liver- 
pool's first team, I could walk 
down the street and no one 
would recognise me. That's 
probably gone forever now" 
he adds with only the barest 
tinge of regret 
“It really is very, very 'diffi- 
cult to find fault with any- 
thing this lad does,” concedes 
his manager at Anfield, Roy 
Evans. “Don't get me wrong, 
he’s not all goody-goody: he’s 
not a saint by any means. It’s 
just that he's so well organ- 
ised — mentally .physically 
professionally and privately I 
admire him for that I really 
do because football is now a 
profession where Jt is becom- 
ing ever easier to be led off 
the straight and narrow.” 

But it should be remem- 
bered that butter does melt in 
the Owen mouth and that Eng- 
land's youngest gun could 
well fall silent in France this 


summer unless he is able to 
curb a natural, understand- 
able exuberance. It goes 
against the grain but — brace 
yourself — he is capable of 
the odd indiscretion. 

He was sent off when play- 
ing for the England Under-18 
team and was dismiss ed last 
Good Friday for a quite dread- 
ful lunge at the Manchester 
United defender Ronny 
Johnsen while playing for his 
club at Old Trafford. 

“Everyone makes mistakes 
and they were quite definitely 
mistakes on my part” he says. 
“Believe me, I have never; ever 
set out to hurt anyone, ifs just 
that sometimes my enthusi- 
asm can get the better of me." 

Pele was once accused of 
the same thing. 

Interestingly; towards the 
end of last season, the great 
man was asked if he had 
heard of Owen and his 
remarkable chase for glory 
along football’s learning curve. 
He had indeed. Enough said? 
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* ASTBOURNE may 
i never look so lovely to 

itxa Sanchez 

Vicaxio; two weeks after her 

f pur th Grand Slam title and 

her peers are still trying to 
work out how to prise the 
smile from her face, . 
"Written off at 26, the 






a feenage-r^jUHait to win a 

fbird French singles title at 
Roland Garros and, if yon 
were bold, could even be 
fancied for her first 
Wimbledon success. 

If Sanchez VI carlo 

wanted to, shecdold pot her 
career ha perspective by 
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breakfast rooinat die 
Grand Hotel this morning 
to another old-stager Stefa 
Gsnf was 29 yesterday and 
is probably beginning to 
wander what her joints will 
feelhke at 60. She is warm- 
ing them up for an attempt 
ather 23rd win in a major, 

after 21 Grand Sains and 
one doublK title, bat even 

she is not Eastbourne’s 

finest mis week. 

Roy Emerson won 28 in all 
lna career that was done 
and dusted to the same year 
Graf was waving goodbye to 


her kindergarten teacher 
His record of 12 Grand Slam 
dng lM wins is nrmiatehed. in 
the men’s game; John 
Newcombe, Bjorn Borg nor 
John McEnroe ever achieved 
tt and Pete Sampras still has 
three to go. 

Emerson won Wimbledon, 
the French and US Opens 
twice each as well as the 

Australian title six times in 
seven years. As if that were 
not enough, he also took the 
meals doubles at all four to 
.make him the only man with 
the full set. 

* He was raised on a dairy 
farm at Blackbutt in 
Queensland, famo us only as 
his birthplace. At the same 
time, as fate would have it, 
Rod Laver was learning to 
outsmart bis elder and 
much bigger brothers oh 
another farm only 300 

miles upstate. 

In that age of nicknames, 
Laver would soon become 
the Rockhampton Rocket 
and the junior ehampion of 

the United States, before 

embarking on a career that 
eclipsed a generation, and 
almost every other since. 

His career has become as 

famous for what he might 
have done as for what he 
did. Having completed the 
perfect Grand Slam of the 
four top titles in a calendar 
year, he turned profes- 
sional on a $ 110,000 con- 
tract over three years. 

Laver went on to dominate 
the pro ranks, which 
included Ken Rosewall and 
the late Lew Hoad.bat few 
remember Jack Kramer's 
circus much now 



Emmo fires his ammo . . . the 28- timer Roy Emerson in his Sixties heyday at Wimbledon 


While Laver was away 

Emmo could play and he did 

so by winning 10 of his 12 
titles during that period, 

before the professional tour 

also lured him away in 1968. 
It was a brief affair- In I960 
tennis entered the Open era 
and though Emerson won 
no more major singles, 
there were the doubles titles 
to come. At Wimbledon In 
1971 he won in partner ship 

with Laven who for his part 

made an, immaculate return 
to the circuit by winning Ms 
second perfect Grand Slam. 


When retirement came in 
the mid-Seventies, the two 
men chose to settle in the 
United States. Laver now 
lives tn Palm Springs, 
California, in a bouse on 
Rod Laver Lane, which 
must be good for the ego. 

He still sees Emerson 
occasionally and remem- 
bers him as a player who 
loved the Mg occasion. "He 
played all his best tfennis in 
the majors and always 
responded well under pres- 
sure. He was also the fittest 
player in our group and 


there was nobody more 
dedicated.” 

To put that In context, 
those were the days when 
the Australians ruled the 
tennis world, Ashley 
Cooper, Neale Fraser and 
Fred Stolle made their 
marks, Tony Roche and 
Newcombe soon would. For 
eight consecutive years, 
with Emerson in the team 
each time, they won the 
Davis Cup. 

For Emerson, his first 
Wimbledon win in 1964 
was the apogee of his 


careen “Wimbledon was 
the one we all wanted to 
win. Nothing was bigger;” 
he says. However; the man 
who also lives in 
California, at Newport 
Beach, has not been back 
for 24 years. 

The two emigres share a 
view of the modem men’s 
game that is not aWng^iwr 
flattering. “I don’t like how 
hard the men hit the baU, it 
takes some of the finesse 
out of the game,” says 
Emerson, Imnireilly a ppw. 
erful serve- volleyer in his 
heyday He takes more plea- 
sure from watching the 
women: “I think they added 
some quality without sacri- 
ficing the variety" And 
Laver agrees. 

Though christened the 
Rockhampton Rocket, 
Laver’s service speed was 
never measured. “I maybe 
Ut them at 100-110 miles 
per hour We were too small 
then to hit them harden Wb 
had to put a bit of spin on 
it." he says, wryly "The 
players are three to four 
inches bigger on average 
than we were, and the rack- 
ets heads are much larger” 

If Emerson, now 62, does 
not do too well in the 
Seniors event at 
Eastbourne, he will at least 
be in the right place to 
watch the tennis he stills 
enjoys most All the scene 
stealers are in the Direct 
T.tnp Championships, 
except Martina Hingis, and. 
If the weather holds, tt 
should be a wonderful 

week. The place may never 
look so good. 
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Give us more 
of the crash, 
bang, wallop 


FAIR 




T HE governing body of 
Formula One is investi- 
gating how to increase 
the possibility that, one of 
these days, a racing car might 
overtake another. This is 
welcome news for the 
non-partisan viewer for 
whom a grand prix can 
present a spectacle akin to 
watching asparagus grow, 
only not so heart-stopping. 

The Fia will, no doubt 
come up with something 
worthy but dull It will consist 
of making minute changes to 
the undersides and will be 
effective for two races. After 
that the designers will suss 
out what is going on and work 
out new modifications, so that 
it Is Impossible for anyone to 
overtake anyone else again. 

At that point the only way 
forward will be to malm the 
procession itself more inter- 
esting, perhaps with deco- 
rated floats and a steel band. 
Or they could take a leaf out 
of the World wrestling Feder- 
ation’s book by having the 
drivers change their names to 
those of popular hate objects 
such as Vat Inspector and 
Unlicensed Vehicle Clamper. 
This would not salve the 
overtaking problem but would 
amuse spectators when 
gearboxes caught fire. 

A bit of private enterprise 
was shown by Jacques 
Vflleneuve when he attempted 
to lead toe Canadian Grand 
Prix by skidding past 
Gian carlo Fisichella’s Benet- 
ton and taking a short cut 
through the gravel trap. 

The idea deserves further 
attention. With a bit of imagi- 
nation a course designer 
could come up with several 
co mp u l sory and hazardous 
overtaking points around the 
circuit. These might feature 
water for aqua-planing, a 
Hicks tead-style Irish Bank, a 
replica of the junction of toe 
Mil where it joins toe M25, 
and a white van, with “DRAIN 
CONTROL” painted on Its 
side, shooting out from a 
concealed exit. Michael Schu- 
macher may care to take on 
that job once he has tired of 
winning the championship 
A farther Improvement 
would be to introduce a series 
of natural driving conditions 
guaranteed to invoke naked 
rage and subsequent loss of 
control, like forcing toe lead- 
ers to follow; for several laps, a 
B-reg Volvo with a “Baby On 
Board” sticker on its rear 
window. Television cameras 
would then be trained on 
these points at all times, 
cutting out all that relentless 
footage of Damon Hill driving 
round in seventh place, inter- 
spersed with sporadic shots off 
some stationary dented 
vehicle with smoke coming 
out of its orifices and one tyre 
mangled. 


A bonus in Canada for 
everyone not connected with 
Williams was that, on rejoin- 
ing toe circuit, Vflleneuve got 
it in the bumper from Esteban 


Tuero's Minardi. After all. 
Formula One is just like the 
Boat Race in that you only 
really watch it because one of 
the crews may sink. While no 
one wishes injury or worse on 
grand prix drivers, the sight 
of pile-ups involving someone 
else's hugely expensive cars is 
a basic human need, like food 
and shelter. 

There is also toe pleasure of 
being able to tell your grand- 
children that you witnessed 
one or the great sporting 
disasters of our time, like the 
year toe starter cocked up toe 
Grand National. While the 
charge into toe first corner in 
Montreal could not match 
A in tree for chaos and futility, 
tt certainly rated high on the 
fiasco scale, thanks to 
Alexander Wura. 

After swerving to avoid 
Mika Hakkinen. he lived out 
every motorist’s secret fan- 
tasy; this entails having a car 
which, by pressing a button 
conveniently located under 
toe dashboard, can get past a 
traffic jam simply by achiev- 
ing flight. Wurz may well have 
hit on a winning formula, 
though he will need to sort out 
a few teething troubles, like 
not landing back on the track 
vertically 

Racing drivers are very 
laid-back. If they get annoyed, 
they show it by taking off 
their helmets, counting to 10 
and then putting them back 
on again. Sometimes, as when 
he is really really mad at 
Schumacher; Hill wags his 
finger as well. Thus, after toe 
first pile-up in Montreal, and 
instead of waving their arms 
around angrily and taking 
down everyone else's insur- 
ance details, everyone simply 
climbed out. popped back to 
toe garage and drove out 
another car they had made 
earlier; as if they were filming 
a cookery programme. 

Even more fun was toe 
incident in which Schu- 
macher emerged from a pit 
stop to force Heinz-Harald 
Frentzen off the road. The 
suspicion that Schumacher is 
a stranger to normal human 
emotions such as embarrass- 
ment was borne out by ids 
subsequent explanation that 
he foiled to see Frentzen. 

This is toe sort of excuse 
that if trotted out in court will 
merit a bored sigh from the JP 
and a hefty endorsement 
Jbrtimately for toe many 
well-wishers of Ferrari, toe 
stewards took the view that 
since Frentzen's car was 
cunningly camouflaged in 
bright red, Schumacher’s 
sudden, temporary myopia 
was entirely explicable. 


O THER drivers are now 
not only resigned to 
Schumacher’s 

supremacy but appear almost 
grovelling in their praise. Last 
week Eddie Irvine described 
him as easily toe best driver in 
toe worid. The attitude recalls 
that of National Service 
recruits who after several 
weeks of being bullied and 
humiliated, come to love their 
sergeant-major. Schumacher 
now seems to have developed 
god-like powers of organising 
things so that everyone, except 
him spins off 
Many may feel that his 10- 
second penalty in Montreal 
was punishment enough: 
others wish stewards would 
be more inventive, and that 
next time he transgresses he 
will be required to drive the 
rest of the race with a 
labrador and three fighting 
school kids in toe back. 


Get the 
British 
angle on 
European 

affairs 
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Cricket 


Loyalty bonus to counter 
England Jinx at Lord’s 


Mike Selvey on a drive for continuity in the 
Test team that keeps changes to a minimum 




Famed for his wrlsty jig- 
gery-pokery, the Pakistani 
sorcerer allegedly audi- 
tioned for the role of 
Charles II in Michael Win- 
ner’s projected- bot-sadly 
aborted Neff Gwyn biopEc. 

The Queen of Tarts. . 
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County champs Glamorgan have -J} ■ 
lately been on the rougfrenctoftwtf^ 
400 -run stands: 401 by MortbardsV - 
Loye and Rfptey and 430 by Ourbrntf*^ 
Hutton and Roseberry :•• 

: In a 2 nd Xf match. ' 



AVID GRAVENEY, 
the chairman of 
selectors, will he im- 
pressing on his Eng- 
land squad the need to come 
to terms with the pressure of 
playing at Lord’s If they are to 
maintain the psychological 
advantage gained over South 
Africa In the rain-ruined first 
Test at Edgbaston. 

Lord's Is the spiritual home 
of international cricket and, 
along with HeadingLey, h«s 
been the ground on which 
shrewd Investors would not 
wish to bet their houses on an 
England win. 

Since Graham Gooch's re- 
cord-breaking match against 
India in 1990, England have 
lost five and won only two 
matches out of 10, one of them 
against Sri Lanka; scarcely a 
proud record. Heariingiey’s 
capricious pitches are reason i 
eno ugh Bor iwmtng unstuck, 
but Lord’s, with its bland sur- 
faces, leaves no roam for such 
an excuse. 

Graveney disputes the hy- 
pothesis that the opposition, 
drawing inspiration from the 
place, play above themselves. 
He believes that it is more the 
result both of timing, with 


touring parties beginning to 
iron out early glitches, and 
the fact that Lord's, for all its 
staff charm-school courses, 
retains the capacity to antag- 
onise Englan d players more 
than the opposition. 

South Africa won brilliantly 
by 356 runs there four years 
a go in a H iftteb remembered 
more for Mike Atherton’s dirt- 
in-the-pocket controversy than 
the Test itself Things have 
moved on since then, with 
Atherton going into Thurs- 
day’s Test with a century 
under his belt In the series and 
no captaincy burdens. 

Instead, Alec Stewart MBS 
win be leading a confident 
squad with a single, enforced 
change from the 12 chosen for 
Edgbaston. with Dean Headley 
certain to replace the injured 
Darren Gough in the final 
team and Chris Silverwood 
coming in as Injury cover. . 

Should the protective cov- 
ers come off to reveal a turn- 
ing pitch then a spinner could 
be drafted In tomorrow, al- 
though prospective twirlers 
would be advised not to hold i 
their breath. 

Once it had been estab- 
lished that the Indifferent per- 


formances of Mark Ea lham 
and Robert Croft in the first 
Test would probably not be 
repeated in the second, the 
only topic of discussion be- 
tween the selectors was the 
replacement seamer. Silver- 
wood apart, there were men- 
tions for Ed Glddins, Melvyn 
Betts and Andy Caddick. all 
of whom have been heavy 
wicket-takers in the past few 

Silverwood might have 
been peeved had the others 
jumped the queue after a win- 
ter in which he had little op- 
portunity to prove himself. 
Coincidentally, he had 
replaced Gough on the Carib- 
bean tour but scarcely played. 
These selectors, though, are 
aiming for consistency and 
continuity. 

None the less, though 
enough is known of Cad dick's 
strengths and foibles at Test 
level, Giddins and to a lesser 
extent Betts have been press- 
fog claims. Betts is brisk and 
sklddy and has bad a major 
influence on Durham's climb 
up the championship table. 

The case erf Glddins is more 
complex. This is his first sear 
son since he was banned for a 
drug and there are 

those who may regard his ele- 
vation to the England colours 
so soon as too hasty, particu- 
larly with the England and 


Wales Cricket Board i nitiat ive 
to present its brand leaderas 
squeaky clean. Graveney win , 
have none of that, preferring a 
flam slate to a dirty <®®« 

Nor will he admit to having 
a problem with cantmuing 
conjecture over the legality af 
Giddins’s action when he 
bowls bis bouncer. However, 
no one can deny there is a 
debate and Darrell Hair, the 
Australian umpire who no- 
balled the Sri L ankan off- 
spinner Muthiah Muralith- 
aran for throwing, will be on 
the scene for the next two 
gamps as an independent um- 
pire. This must surely have 
alerted England to the need 
for during Giddins’s action 
officially, not just for their 
own peace of Tri but for 
that of the player. 

Reports are wide of the 
mark that the selectors sent 
film to the England howling 
coach Bob Cottam for analy- 
sis and that be could find no 
feult. It is not within Grave- 
ney*s remit to do so and as 
Cottam is involved with Gid- 
dtos’s dub, Warwickshire, he 
would scarcely be viewed as 
impartial In any case. 

The sedation ought to be for 
Warwickshire bo commission 
independent random filming, 
to be done without the play- 
er’s knowledge and on more 
than one occasion. That evi- 
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Headley . . . the Sent - ~ 

paceman is the logical 
stand-in for injured. Gough 


dence could then.be submit- 
ted to the relevant Internal 
tional Cricket Council com-: 
mittee for analysis. Giddins 
deserves no less. 

■NOLAND 111 ■ A AtinrtH 

ILancashire) age SO. Taste BO; ■ A 
Bnteftrar (Surrey) 25. 11; N Hmeafe 
(Ese-ex) 30, 30; - 1 A 4 Rnm (Surrey) 
as, 76-. a P Thorp* (Surrey) SB. SO; m B 
Rxmprftknfa (Middlesex) 23. 24; M A 
Saltan* (Keel) 28. T. D O Sort 
(Derbyshire) 20. 20; R D 8 Croft 
(Glamorgan) 28. IRPWHwwfln (Kant} 
28.8: ARC tenser (VOOdlmex) 32, 3ft 

eiwamnnM (Yorkshire) 23, 1. 


Tt.t -i* 

; --' -A t 
' - a 


Tour match: Sussex v South Africans 


Crorye remains calm after the storm 


Paul Weaver art Arundel 


■■■THERE was a disquieting 

■ easiness about the 

■ South Africa captain 
Hansie Cronje’s manner yes- 
terday, even as the rain 
dripped down his neck out- 
side the pavilion. 

Poor weather and an indif- 
ferent pitch did not represent 
Ideal preparation for the 
second Test at Lord’s, which 
will start in three days' time, 
but he smiled and joked and, 
it is said, has even offered to 
open the batting. 


The Lord’s Test of 1994 is 
best remembered for Mike 
Atherton’s dirt-in-the-pocket 
acan dai but it was also where 
England were beaten by a lit- 
tle matter of 356 runs. Eng- 
land’s record there is a rotten 
one and South Africa believe 
they have the greater poten- 
tial for improvement after the 
draw at Edgbaston. 

“I believe going Into Lord’s 
suits us better than England 
right now,” Cronje said. 
“They had the better or the 
first day in Bi rmingham, and 
maybe the second, but we 
came back well and we feel 


good about Lord’s. As for as 
our side goes, there won't be 
much change.” 

The selectors would like to 
squeeze Brian McMillan into 
the XI but it looks beyond 
them. The attack is likely to 

be imrhangPff , even tho ugh 

Allan Donald has a sore left 
ankle. The only vulnerable 
batsman Is Gerry Liebenberg, 
who has appeared to freeze in 
international appearances 
this season. 

With the tour management 
reluctant to disturb Jacques 
KaJlis at No. 3, the most likely 
replacement would be Adam 


Bacher, the stylish right- 
hander from Gauteng who has 
not scored a century in 28 Test 
inning s but has made 96 twice. 

Yesterday's match was 
: abandoned as a sodden draw 
in mid-afternoon, with file 
South Africans 95 for no 
wicket in reply to the Sussex 
score of 277, but not before 
Bacber had shown form with 
an unbeaten 43 from 116 deliv- 
eries, with five fours. He hit 
three of them in one Michael 
Strong over. 

Bacher might have been for- 
tunate to get on the tour after 
a miserable winter series 


i a gains t Pakistan but he said 
yesterday: T thought I was 
dead and buried. But now Pm 
here Tm determined to make 
the most of it 1 had a chat 
with Pat Symcox [the off-spin- 
ner] and he told me the impor- 
tant thing was to enjoy an 
England tour and not sulk if 1 
was not in the team. That’s ex- 
actly what Tm doing.” 

• New Zealand slid to 131 all 
out in Colombo to suffer a 164- 
run defeat as Sri Lanka took 
the series 3-1. The off-spimer 
Mutttah Muralitharan ‘ took 
five for 30 on his way to being 
Man of the Series. 


Sunday scoreboard 


Saturday scoreboard 


Tour match 


SUSSEX 

SOUTH AFRICANS 


Each week we w» print the most ingenious roubafeomhapeciged personalty to . 
less packman. Send your contributions to the &idfc&wss below. TNsweekfe stalJhg-pGjSnfc 




Ar wndta Mulch drawn. (No play Sat- 
urday. rain). 


Flintoff sparks 
as Lancashire 
catch fire 


LANCASHIRE 

SOMERSET 


OM T taa f lraUi Lancs wan by six wWo. 


Britannic Assurance 
County Championship 

(Tiwdday) 


ESSEX 

SURREY 


(Eveffy&ingyoti 
always wantedto 
know ( but were 
too polite to ask} 

about ... Yorkshire 



Key question How come • 
they've never fielded one ctf 
Bradford's gifted Asians? 
Smart-bottom answer “Did 
- you know that, over in Pak- 
istan and India, the poorer 
people didn't know cricket 
even existed? There’s a hun- 
dred years of bloody tradi- 
tion on Yorkshire lads. 
Bioofiy Pakistanis they 
. didn't know the damn 
thing, “ (ex-skipper Brian 
‘‘Racist Mbi?" Close, below). 
Cta&tns t» fame Most Cbarn- 
pfonshtps; Most Great Eng- 
land Openers; Most Great 
England Slow Left-Armers; ■ 
Most England Captains 
Since WW2; Most False 
Dawns; Most 'frat-Piayfog 
Barrens; Most Blunt-But- 
Loveable Experts; Most 

. Blun t-But-Loveable 
’ Experts Related To 
Raquel Welch. 

Eeriest factoid k 

Buifor (lie&ubse- * 

queot “discovery" * 
of a mysterious . sa «- 

.‘fob- bail”, Herbert 
.Sutcliffe and Percy 
Holmes would have ’ 

added S54 instead *. „ 

■GfsSSatLey- _ ' 


font in 1932, 
hence 

equalling the 
English 
record open- 
ing stand by 
another 



Rot twh g> [ovamlght 252-5) 

AD Edwards c Boucher bEhronhy _ 4 

R K R 00 c Bacher b Qworthy — 5 

tS Humphries c Boucher b NDrU 14 

PW Jarvis c Boucher b NUnl 3 

MR Strong not out — X 

Extras (D4. Ib7. nb28) 39 


I ANCASHIRE crushed 
L- Somerset in their AXA 


Total [96J3 oxers) . ITT 

M of oMMi cow* 352. 281. 270. 277. 
Bwafep Bwortfty 26-10-71-4; Hayward 
20-6-43-1; NUnl 1B3-3-B3-3; McMillan 
73 4 35 0; Symcox 77-4-43-7; CufNnan 
5-0-30-0. 


A M Bacher not out 43 

Q Khrrton not out SI 

Extras 052) ■ — . — 3 


Tow (for 0. 36 overs) 96 

Did not bats D J CulUnan. B M McMillan. 
■WJCron|e.jN Rhodes. fMV Boucher. P 
L Symcox. M Hayward. S Swarthy. M 
NUnl. 

Po nte mi Strong 1 1-2-41-0; Jarvis 
12-2-27-0: Roo 7-1-17-0; Edwards 
6-0-15-0. 

H o Bud and JF Steele. 


AXA League 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

WARWICKSHIRE 


: No result. Match drown. 


G I Macmillan b Glddins O 

R 1 Dawson b Small 13 

"M-W AUeyne c Knight b Glddins 1 

A J Wright not out XX 

M G N Windows not out 5 

Extras (11)2, w6) 6 


Total (for X 1 1.4 overt) 49 

■teN of wtohste: 7.11. 33. 

DM not bob T Hancock, ffl Russell. M 
Ball. M Cawdron. A Smith, C Walsh. 
Bowterpr Brown 6-1-13-0; GldcHns 
*- 0 - 20 - 2 ; Small 1.4-0-14-1. 


WJUmnCKSHIRfb N V Knight M J Pow- 
8dl. D L Ham p. "B C Lara. T L Penney. D R 
Brown. IK J mper. G Welch, N M K Smith. 
A F Giles. ESH Ghfdtas. 

U ngr lr w A Clnrtuon and V A Holder. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

KENT 


1 No resutt. Match drawn. 


PV Simmons c Moran b Headley 

V J walla c Marsh b Ealham 

B F Smith b Ealham 

*C C Lewis e Marsh b Headley 

D L Muddy b Headley 

tP A Nixon runout 

0 1 Stevens not out. 

Extras (SiT. nb2) 


Total (for 5, 9 ovara) 25 

PU of wickets 4.4. 10 . 10. 25 

DM not bate J M Dakin. D Williamson. A 

Habib. A D Mm I ally - 

IwAw Hea dl ey 5-1-14-3; Ealham 

4-0-10-2. 


L- Somerset in their AXA 
League match at Old Traf- 
ford yesterday. Replying to 
163 for nine, they cruised to 
a six-wicket win with 11.3 
overs to spare. 

Lancashire were unstop- 
pable after an explosive 
start from Andy Flintoff, 
who hit three sixes before 
John Crawley’s 41 ensured 
victory. 

Essex joined Middlesex at 
the top when they beat 
Surrey by 26 rnns at 
Chelmsford. After two stop- 
pages for rain when Essex 
had reached 136 for three 
off 27 overs, the outcome 
was decided under the 
Duckworth-Lewis system. 

Surrey had originally 
been asked to score 137 in 
17 overs and then 126 in 15, 
but were never able to 
mount a serious challenge 
aud finished on 69 for 
seven. 

Their hopes died when 
Darren Cousins dismissed 
Graham Thorpe and Alec 
Stewart and Ronnie Irani 
removed Mark Butcher and 
Adam BolUoake. 

Graeme Hick (65) and 
David Leatherdale (36 not 
out) guided Worcestershire 
to victory by seven wickets 
with two balls to spare in a 
19-overs-a-side thrash 
against Glamorgan at Car- 
diff. Glamorgan's 129 for 
seven owed much to Mat- 
thew Maynard’s 42. 

In no-result matches. 
Dean Headley took three 
for 14 as Leicestershire 
lurched to 25 for five 
against Kent and Gavin 
Hamilton’s career-best five 
for 16 left Hampshire on 78 
for eight against Yorkshire. 


M T Bums c Yataa b Green 21 

P C L Holloway e Akram b Yarn 34 

G D Rose b Wuaim 9 

MNLattswafl c Hogg b Groan a 

•S C EcdBBtona c Martin b Yates — _ 29 

M Ahmad c A b Yam • 

|RJ Tumor Ibwb Austin 2 

K A Parsons c Lloyd b Gram 7 

M E Trescoffilt* rwlout - 18 

A R Caddck run out.— 18 

S Jonas not out 8 

Extras ib3. Ib5. w6) 13 


DURHAM 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Cb s tenfiaili Essex (4pta) trail Surrey 
<4| by 222 runs wftft two flrsHnntnga wMb-‘; 


ettstnndlno. 

SURRCYi First Innings 373 (A D 


Total (tor 9. 40 overs) 1 83 

Pate 44. 89, 73 . 94 , 102. 109. 121. 13*. MS. 
Bowtew: Martin 6-0-36-0; Austin 
6-1-18-1; Groan 7-0-37-3; Waslm 
6-1-15-1; Fllntofl 3-0-14-0: Yates 
8-0-35-3. 


Wx wakl t Durban (*p») load North- 
amptonshire (0) by 61 runa with four firsf- 
■nnUigs wickets down. 
NaRTHAMPTOHCMIHb Riot In- 
nings 163 (Wood 5-521. 

DURHAM 

Rrxt tarings (cnremlgfic 166-4) 

PDCollUtgwood not out BO 

tM P SpMght not out 88 

Extras {B2. IDS. rn>8) IS 


Brown 79, A J HcHlioakQ 59. J N Batty 52: ■ 

ltott4-64). 

BSSfiX 

First htanas (ovemlfllit 12D-6) 

SD Paters notout 21 

D R Law c Batty b BJcknell 9 

MC Done Stewart 0 Btcfcneii S 

JO Grove not out 2 

Extras ItO. Ibl. w2. nb30) 28 


M A Atherton cTumarb Ahmed 37 

A RiiHoff c Bunn b Janea 39 

J P Crawley c Jones bCaadlck 41 

G D Uoyd not out 23 

MWaMnaoncLattiwellbTrescothlck 11 

*Waslm Akram not out O 

Extras (ibS. we. nt>4) is 


Total (tor A 76J overs) 240 

PUi off wfftaArmfsi pgnt 154 

Tu bta M J Foster. NC Phillips. MM 
Betts. J Wood. S J Harm ton. 

Bowteitp Malcolm 22-6-66-2; Rose 
14JJ-2-S5-T; Foiled 17-3-S1-1; Curran 
5-0-19-0; Panbarthy 7-1-10-0: G P Swann 
11-3-3W. 

Itaftewn J W Holder and NT Plewa. 


Total (lor 8. 65 overs) 181 

P«9ef wlckwtsoont: 123. 149. 
TataferPMSuch. 

P n wf te jpi Blcknetl tS-5-45-3; Tudor 
6-1-37-1; B C HoUtoeke 10-2-21-3; Saq- 
laln 16-6-31-1; Butcher 4-1-13-0. 
Itapkwa: M J Krtcuen end B Leadbeator. 


National; 


LANCASHIRE 

SOMERSET 


Total (lor 4. 28.3 overs] 1 i 

Merwtetata59. 104, 143. 182 
Did net tab |W K Hegg. I D Ainu n. R j 
Green. G Yates. P J Martin. 

Boefcig; Caddlek 6-2-36-1; Rose 
6-0-34-0; Jones 5-0-33-1; TrescotMck 
6-0-42-1; Aftmed SJ-O-77-1. 


GLAMORGAN 

WORCESTERSHIRE 


GLAMORGAN 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

CartetfiWorca won by aeven wtekets. 


CardBb WorcastarMre (6pts) lead 
Glamorgan (8) by 106 runs with tour 
second-innings wtcfceta down. 
WORCESTERSHBIBi Rral Innings 
273 (S J Rhodes UNno. P J Newport SB. 
Tnomaa S-92). * 

CLMtURUKilnl innings 26B-8 
dec (S D Thomas BBno: Haynes 6-6S). 


■MR Maynard c Newport b Moody 42 

R DB Croft cHafeezb Newport .. is 

P A Cotrey c Moody b Chapman 8 

A Dale c Illingworth b Moody 22 

S P James runout 9 

M J Powell run out 8 

TA D Shaw st Rhodes b Illingworth ... i j 

G P Butcher not out 13 

WL Law not out 1 

Extras (Ibl.wl). 2 


V S Solankl c Shaw b Watfdn 

A Heteez Haw b Waqar 

G A Hick c Show b Waqar ... 

Q R Haynes c Powell b Croft 

*T M Moody not out 

Da Leatherdale no* out 

Extras (S>S. nb2J 


32 

1 


Old TradVonfc Somerset (Spin) 
require 221 runs to beat Lancashire (6). 
LANCASHIRE) First Innings 267 (J P 
Crawley 72. W K Hogg 54no; Caddk* 
4-47). 

SOMERSETk First Innings 333 (P D 
Bowler 63; Martin 4-66). 

LAMCASHRC 

ff a c ewd baCoga (overnight 139-4) 

Q D Uoyd c Ecclestone h Bulbscfc 47 

G Chappte c Tumor b Caddlek 20 

MWaMneonlbwp Caddlek IT 

•Wsefni Akram c Bowter b Caddlek _ 4 

tw K Hegg not out 23 

I D Austin b Caddlek O 

P j Martin b Rosa 3 

Extras (Ibl4, we. rit>4) i_ 29 


sh blanch 


Total (73 overs) 238 

RaBvotds 161. 200, 234. 206, 209. 
Bowtaff Cadrfdt 29-5-60-5; Rose 
26 - 6 -B&- 2 ; Treecomiek 3-0-11-0; Mushtaq 
9-0-38- 1; B Uffieck 6-1-2S-2. 


Total (tar 7. 19 overs) 12 

Pate 27. 45. 73. 90. 103, 106. 12tt 
Did not tab D A Cosfcer. O T Peridn. 
B n wteB Bi Newport 4-0-17-1; Haynes 

3- 0-23-0: Chanman 2-0-18-1, Moody 

4- 0-32-2: Illingworth 4-0-25-1: LaaBier- 
dala 2-0-13-0. 


Total (lor 4. 39 overs). ijrr 

PsBof eriefcata 13. 74. 113 . 115 . 

To tab fS J Rhodes. S R Lsmpttt, fl K Il- 
lingworth. P j Newport. A Shertyar. 
Bowteig: Waqar 12-3-51-2; WaUdn 
10-4-27-1; Crolt 17-5-44-1. 

(tapfcvK J C Baldaniane and J H 
HompsHre. 


•P D Bowler c Waadnson b Waslm 7 

P C L Hohowey not out 74 

R J Harden e Hegg b Waslm 9 

M N Laifiweil c Hegg b Chappie 8 

M But bock b Ctappto -T O 

S C Ecclestone not out 0 

Extras (Ibl, wfl. rtj8) „ 18 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

WARWICKSHIRE 


V 5 SolanM c Colley D PaiMn 3 

TM Moody cCoekerb Croft 10 

G A Htek c Dale b Croft SB 

D A Laanwdale not out 38 

G H Haynes not out ■ 

Extras (bfi. w7) 12 


Total (for 3. 16.4 overs) 131 

Mi of wfeketsi 12 . 23. ijl. 

Did Ml baa: S Elite, ts Rhodes, a Hafeez. 
R Illingworth, P Newport R Chapman. 
P wwte mi Perkin 4-0-13-1; Cron 4-0-21-2: 
Cooker 3-0-30-0; Dale 4-0-30-0: Cottey 
2-0-16-0: Butcher 1.4-0-16-0 

No play, rain 

[ 2 p» awarded to each Mde) 


Brtetcfc Warwickshire (4pts) require 
2 S 1 ru ns to beat GtauceataiBhlre ( 4 ). 
dtOUCSSmnSMBB, First innings 
161 IT HC Hancock 02 ; GMdinB 6 - 79 ). 
WARWICKSHm First Innings 167 
(Walsh 6-08). 

woocB wiuian 
teeend hmlngs (overnight 296-6) 

M W Alleyns b Glddins 137 

C A WaJsh not Out O 

Extras (ItfiO, w 12 . nblQ) 43 


Total (lor - 4 . 23 overe) 47 

Ml at wCatater 8. 20. «S. ■«. 

Te tat> tR j Turner. M E TrescotWek. G D 
RoseJMushtaq Ahmed, A R cadrflek. ' 
Bcmrilagi Waslm 1 2-4-28-2; Martin 
8-1-17-0; Chappie 3-2-1-C. 

UiigUiwai a A Jopaa and H Julian. 


No play, rain 


Heed tayhjyi Yorks 327-6 dec (M J 
Wood 106; Msacayenhas 4-31). HampsMra 
10* (Silverwood 6-13) and 106-3. 




Oxford University v Middlesex. 


* Rftj 

L 


Total (64A overs) 307 

M of wtetats orate 295. 
taratato : Glddins 27.4-a-tB-li: Brown 
18-3-83-1; Welch 10-0-39-0; Sles 
24-MO-4: Smith 4-1-1 7-01 Henre 
V-0-3-0. 
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E ngland ay to Dun- 
edin today to prepare 
for Saturday's first 
Test, having restored 
their self-respect with a chal- 
lenging performance against 
a New Zealand a team who 
included seven All Blacks. 
Clive Woodward, the England 
coach, will select the side 
after tomorrow's game 
against the New Zealand 
Academy in Invercargill 
In monsoon-like conditions 
his spirited, well-organised 
side put the nightmare of the 
76-0 Australia defeat behind 
them, taking a merited half- 
time lead and continuing to 
play constructive football 
after their hosts regained con- 
trol with a second try after 
the interval by Lee Stensness. 

It was a punishing physical 
examination which compelled 
England to dig deep and 
brought out their commitment 
and skflL The downside was a 
failure to break out of their ' 
own half in the second period ; 
when lack of experience in key 
areas prevented them building 
on their dreadnought defence. 

England, in feet, created 
enough opportunities to forge 
well ahead before half-time 
which, had they been accepted, 
would have radically altered 
the subsequent pattern of play 
and perhaps produced a win. 

Phil Greening, Rob Fitfler, 
Dave Sims, Steve Ojomoh, Ben 
Clarke and Nick Beal each 
made a solid case for Test 
selection, emphasising the cat 
toctive power of the Gloucester 
forward presence which 
allowed Clarice, Beal and the 
England captain Matt Dawson 
to impose their authority. But 
Josh Lewsey, the former Bris- 
tol fly-half; took the shine off 
an inventive display with 
some bizarrely inconsistent 
locking oat of hand. ' 

“It was disappointing to lose 
but I felt proud to walk hack 
into the dressing-room along 
with the players,*’ said Daw- 
son. “The team had a lot to 
prove and I think they showed 
they want to play Test rugby. 

It was a sharpener for fee big- 
ger games to come.” 

The 22-year-old Greening, 
who played limited first-team 
rugby last season, was argu- 
ably England's most dynamic 
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player. Woodward believes he 
needs to develop more explo- 
sive power but there is no de- 
nying the Gloucester hooker's 
remarkable mental strength. 

Ojomoh was bold and 
resourceful on the blind side. 
m a kin g the hard yards and up- 
staging the All Black Banker 
Andrew Blowers, no mean feat 
in itself, and Clarke, at No. 8, 
also showed the kind of 
streetwise intelligence at close 
quarters that will be indispens- 
able at Test level. 

Possibly the most encourag- 
ing contribution came from 
the 20-year-old Sale open-side 
Pat Sanderson, who demon- 
strated the ability to adapt 
quickly whenever the New 
Zealanders switched the point 
of attack or attempted to dis- 
rupt England’s rucking. 

If Woodward jettisons Tony 
Diprose there is every chance 
feat Sanderson, Clarke and 
Ojomoh will be chosen as the 
back-row unit, with a place on 
the bench for the former nigh t- 
dub bouncer Ben Stu raham, , 
who last week signed a three- 
year contract with Bath on a 
free transfer from Saracens. 

It is anyone's guess what 
England’s All Black coach 
John Mitchell thought about 
' losing on his old Waikato 
stamping ground where he 
helped ensure the 1993 Lions 
also finished second-best In ef- 
fect Mitchell has been gagged 
by fee England management 
since he voiced his disagree- 
ment wife Woodward over fee 
handling of the players in the 
wake of the Brisbane debade. 

No doubt Mitchell was 
pleased to see England's nem- 
esis Jonah Lomu bottled up for 
lengthy periods, though fee All 
Black wing did malep a couple 
[ of charges through midfie ld, 
allowing Blowers to put Caleb 
i Ralph over for a 23nl-minute 
try in fee right corner. 

Lomu, who was substituted 
by Tana Umaga on fee hour, 
has probably done enough to 
win a Test place: the verdict 
of fee Auckland coach Gra- 
ham Henry was that he “went 

weir. -r— 

Henry had regained fee ini- 
tiative for the A side by send- 
ing on the scrunthalf Jon Pres- 
ton for Rhys Duggan at half- 
time, a change that enabled the 
Kiwi pack to perform wife 
tighter discipline and keep pos- 
session for minutes on end. 

Adrian Cashmore’s second 
penalty goal put fee hosts two 
scores in front late cm and bat- 
tling England were left with 
the first-half memory of Ftdler 
driving through a line-out for a 
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NIGEL MANSE? J, finished fourth in his FordMondeo in fee 39- 
lap British Touring Car Championship race at Donington Park 
yesterday, writes Alan Henry. He crashed after three laps of the 
opening spruit race but his car was repaired for fee main event 
and he climbed from 19th on fee grid to lead before being 
overtaken by fee winner, John Cleland’s Vauxhall Vectra. 


Spi rit survives mast scare 

PETER CUJTTERBUCK, leading in bis 43-foot trimaran Spirit of 
England, had a scare as the Round Britain and Ireland fleet fo u g ht 
a storm in fee Celtic Sea, writes Bob Fisher in Barra. On the 
second leg be and Brian Thompson noticed that the mainstay 
supporting their mast was damag ed. They rigged an emergency 
support which held to the finish but if they had tacked befo rehand 
fee mast might have gone over the side. 


Checa profits as Doohan slips 

CARLOS CHECA won the SOOcc motorcycle Spanish Grand Prix 
in Madrid yesterday after fee world champion Mi chael Doohan 
crashed out on the first lap following a collistoa with Max Biaggi. 
Hie Spaniard, ridings Honda, fended offa late chaiinng p from the 
Japanese Yamah a rider Narifltmi Abe. 


Polgar shock for Karpov 

JUDIT POLGAR beat the Fide world champion Anatoly Karpov 
in an eight-game rapid-play match in Budapest winning two 
games and drawing six, writes Leonard Barden. 


Malone keeps Jazz alive 

UTAH JAZZ kept their National Basketball Association champi- 
onship hopes alive with an 83-81 victory over the Chicago Bulls, 
who now lead fee best-of-seven finals 3-2. Karl Malone's 39 points 
made sure that the title went to a decider in Salt Lake City. 


Red Wings close on title 

SERGEI FEDOROV’S decisive goal edged Detroit Red Wings to 
within a win of their second straight Stanley Cup ice hockey finals 
clean sweep with a 2-1 victory over Washington Capitals. 


Dauphine for De Las Cuevas 

THE French cydist Annand De Las Cuevas won the week-tong 
Dauphin^ LibirS iqr 34sec from his Banesto teanHnate Miguel 
Angel Pena yesterday after finishing third in the 99mile final 
stage to Megeve. Hie American Lance Armstrong won fee Tour of 
Luxembourg, his first success after fighting off cancer. 


Webster on target 

TWO second-half goals from Philip Webster saw Scotland rally to 
beat Ireland 2-1 atBanbridge, writes Pat Rowley. It was feetr first 
victory over the Irish for 12 years. 


Mod pack . . . Gloucester's Phil Greening gets a beauty treatment for free in the middle of the front row david Rogers 


splendid try after Sims caught 
the throw-in in the right cor- 
ner. It was a morale-boosting 
score that put plenty of gloss 
on the Glos. 

sconrast Haw Z uli id Ar Trim 
Ralph. Slananeas. Conversion! 
Cashmore. Penaniest Cashinore 2. : 

fam ta wl Ml Try! Rdlar. fiwndi n 
Lewsey. Pv d ||i Lewsey. 

NEW ZEALAND Ai Caehntarn 

(Auckland): IWinn e (Norm HarDoor). 
Ralph (Auckland). O’Halleran 
(Wotringmn). Lomu (Counties; llnow. 
Wellington. BOmJn); St ana doss 
(A uckland), Dnggaa (Waikato; Proates, 
Wellington, b-t): Masla (Canterbury), 
Hewitt (Southland, cap!), ■amws 
(Otago; Stator, Taranaki, 67). I. o ro oa 
(North Harbour). Mm nil (Cantertnry), 
Blower# (Auckland). Bafaartaan 
(Canterbury), hak (Auckland) 

ENGLAND XVj H ah n ; Macro (Both Sate). 
Baal (Northampton). Bi a mH E (Sale). 
Chapa— (Richmond); Lowsay (Bristol), 
Pa— (Northampton, capt); Wtado, 
GraanlBE (both Qloueesler). Graaa 
(Wasps: Crompton. Richmond. 67). 
W Mac. Sha (both Qouow M r). Ctwka 
(Richmond), gwi dar e aa (Sale). O lamah 

(Gloucester). 

tU daroo r P O'Brien (Southland). 


Woodward fear on 

T HE England coach I five of the New Zealand 
Clive Woodward yes- Rugby Football Union, has 
terday predicted a claimed the wealthier 


T HE England coach 
Clive Woodward yes- 
terday predicted a 
doomsday scenario for the 
national team as the Pre- 
miership's top dubs were 
accused by a leading New 
Zealand official of trying to 
lure away talent instead of 
developing their own, 
writes Robert Armstrong. 

Woodward fears the 
worst as a fresh batch of 
overseas players is set to 
flood in, with Nigel Mel- 
ville and Zlnzan Brooke in 
New Zealand recruiting for 
their respective clubs 
Wasps and Harlequins. 
David Moffett, chief execu- 


tive of the New Zealand 
Rugby Football Union, has 
claimed the wealthier 
English dubs are making it 
more difficult for his union 
to keep their top 150 players 
at home under contract. 

Woodward sees such an 
influx as damaging to Eng- 
land in fee longer term. 
•The percentage of English- 
quahfled players is being 
reduced; we are heading 
towards disaster." he said. 
“I can only see the club 
structure getting worse and, 
while it wont affect me at 
next year’s World Cup, it 
will certainly affect the guy 
in charge for 2003.” 


imports 


New Zealand coaches have 
also been targeted by British 
scouts, with Auckland's 
Graham Henry sought by 
. the Welsh Rugby Union and 
the former AH Black centre 
Benue McCahill being pur- 
sued by Harlequins to take 
charge of their backs. 

• Hie Swansea flanker Rob 
Appleyard has become the 
third player to return home 
from Wales’s four of south- 
ern Africa after damaging 
cruciate ligaments in his 
right knee during Friday’s 
defeat by the Emerging 
Springboks. He will be 
replaced by Ebbw Vale's 
Kingsley Jones. 
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International: South Africa 37 Ireland 13 


Australia 45 Scotland 3 
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Irish blanch at T erblanche Scots ‘better than England 
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lHchae l VBsmas 
In Bloem f ontein 

^NTEFAN Terblanche’s 

. ^firnr tries on his 
Vo/springbok debut dis- 
guised an otherwise erratic 
first Test victory by the 
world champions against 
an Ireland team written off 
asno-hopers. 

Hie pre-match talk was 
more about the size of 
South Africa's final margin 
of victory but when Ireland 
moved 10-7 ahead as Eric 
Elwood converted Justin 
Bishop’s try, the Springbok 
fuff-back Percy Montgom- 
ery having, been found 
wanting under a high ball, 
the mood had changed as 
fee crowd at the Free State 
Stadium was stunned by a 
display of Irish passion. 

‘There was no continuity 
and it took some individual 
brilliance by TerManche to 
win It fin- us," said the 
Springbok coach Nick Mat . 
lett “But he has always 


been a bit specdflL At least 
it's encouraging that we can 
perform like this and still 
come away with a win.” 

Ireland trailed only 13-10 
at half-time and 18-13 after 
54 minutes. However, Ter- 
blanche added to his first- 
half touchdown with a hat- 
trick after the interval and 
the Springbdu polled away. 

"We had them reeling for i 
a big part of the game and J 
our defence let through a 
couple of soft tries that 
never should have hap- 
pened," said Warren Gat- 
land, the Ireland coach, 
after afbnrth tour defeat. 

The hooker Keith Wood 
promised improvements 
for next Saturday's second 
and final Test in Pretoria. 
"I thought we acquitted 
ourselves well but we have 
a good bit to do in the next 
seven days,” said Wood, 
who was shown the yellow 
card by the English referee 
Ed Morrison for throwing a 
punch at the South Africa 
captain Gary Teichmann. 


SCQREHSi Saalk Atria* I Trie*: 

Tefttaadie 4. Andrew#. Ci a un li ne Du 
ToN 3. PeealttMe Du Toll 2. h .Miuti Try 
Bishop. Co naa ral eat Bmxxt PeaalBaat 
Qwood Z 

SOUTH AFRICA/ Maalgaiaary (W 
Province); TarfcMacha (BotantfV. »«»ioaa 
mua Bum). — -n o r (Natal), ftaaaeaar fw 
. Province): Da TOE (Griqualand W). Vaa 
dor WaaNlaG «m ffflua Bulb); La Recce 
| (Natal). DaEca (Gotoen Uona), Oanny 
1 (Natal), Otto (Bh* Buto). Aa*aa»(NaMI), 
Em— (Free State), Tefetonaan (Natal, 
capi). V.a.r (Free Sous). 

BE ANPt O AOMi a i BMwa (both London 
Irish), Meg— (Bristol), MeCeB (London 
Irish). Hlekla (St Mary's); Btoraad 
(Qalweglane). Mrrtnfctnotts (Si Mary's); 
Pltzpatrfefc (London Irish). Wood 
(Harlequins), W Nto uu (SaracaM). Johae 
(Saracena. capt; Mika, London Irish. 
70). O'Kalla (London Irish). 

o’CaiBBMgalc (Sals). Want 

(Balltnanlnch). CeataRe (St Mary's: 
Breaeon, 67). 

Rotoraac E Morrison (England). 

• Two tries by the flanker 
Marc Lievremont helped 
France beat Argentina 
35-18 in the first of two 
Tests in Buenos Aires. 

Thomas Castaignfede 
scored a try and kicked all 
five conversions as Chria- 
topfae Domini ci and Marc 
Dal Maso also crossed the 
try line. Jose Orengo and 
Facundo Soler scored tries 
for Aigentina- 


JuOan Lfoden in Sydney 


T HE Scotland coach Jim 
Telfer said Australia’s 
record win over bis 
team in the opening Test in 
I Sydney was the right result, 

I bat not by the right margin. 

“Australia deserved to win 
but I don’t know that they 
were 42 points better than 
us.” be said on Saturday. “We 
gifted them one or two tries 
because we were trying to 
play a more expansive game.” 
Hie Wallabies scored five 
tries but were for less domi- 
nant than in the 76-0 thrash- 
ing of England. “We didn’t 
play as well as last week but 
that was because the opposi- 
tion were a lot better," said 
the home captain John Eales. 
“They played very well; the 

scoreiine flattered us.” 

The Scots, long-odds out- 
siders with eight of their top 
players not on tour, suffered , 
an early setback when the ; 
West of Scotland hooker Gor- 1 
don Bulloch dislocated his . 


shoulder as a scrum collapsed 
in the fifth minute. 

They inevitably struggled 
at the line-outs in Bulloch’s 
absence a nd tried to compen- 
sate with some creative run- 
ning from their outside backs. 
But, as Tetter admitted later. 
‘The Aussies sussed it out 
very well; they seemed to 
know what we were trying to ' 
do, especially in fee line-out." I 

As against England, fee 
Wallabies took a long time to 
hit full stride. They scored 
their first try four minutes 
before fee interval but fin- 
ished strongly with, two late 
touchdowns Inside the final 
five minutes to surpass their 
previous biggest win against 
Scotland, by 37-8 at Murray- 
Held in November. 

The opening try was worth 
waiting for. After landing two 
early penalties Australia's 
full-back Matthew Burke, who 
finished with a personal haul 
of 25 points, launched a 
counter-attack from inside his 
own half. Burke flung the ball 
wide to Daniel Herbert, who 


broke through the defence be- 
fore turning the ball inside for 
his fellow centre Tim Horan to 
score under the posts. 

Derrick Lee’s penalty on 
half-time meant the Scots 
turned round only 13-3 down 
but then it was all one-way 
traffic as the Wallabies posted 
32 unanswered points. 

“We can’t be entirely happy 
with that,” said the home 
coach Rod Macqueen. “The 
result was pretty good but we 
made a lot of mistakes.” 

SCORERS: Australia: Trim Tima 2. 
Horan. Burbe. Wilson. Casvarslonsx 
Burk* 4. PonaMooi Burke 4 Ecuttos* 
I’atitT Lee. 

AUSTRALIA: Barks (NSW); Tone, 
ll ortio rl. H o t a n (all Queensland). RoR) 
toktaiy tiro qaw (all ACT); Haws (NSW 
Ovwtoy, Ouoansiand. eSaUn). Kss s aa 
(NSW: Part, ACT. 70). MaG— . Ruorwi 
(Doth NSW), Ealoo (capt). Cocfcbaln. 

WUaon. Kafu (all Queensland; 
Ofili.OMiu., NSW. SO) 

SCOTLAND: N rt rrtf i (Glasgow Hawks); 
Uo (London Scottish). C Murray 
(Hawick). Wi R iatl (Melrose), Lo ngrta H 
(Dundee HSfP); wa naaaR (Brivet. 
Rodpatb (Melrose): Hilton (Ball)). 
Buffoon (Wes! of Scotland: MaKesde, 
Stirling County. 5J. Pro u fftoot (Melrose), 
S Murray (Bedford). Orimoo (Wat- 
eonlana), waknrrtgfci (Dundee HSFP. 
capt), Patera (Bom). Thmio na (Kirkcaldy; 
nwai ■■ an . Kaisc. 7ffv. 
nrt —aot A Watson (South Africa), 


David Davies 
in Westchester, New York 


J P HAYES, a man known 
by his initials — but 
only to a few — was the 
surprise leader of the Buick 
Classic here as the third and 
final round splashed towards 
a conclusion yesterday. 

Hayes, who qualified only 
last year, does not have a bi- 
ography in the main section 
of fee US Tour media guide, 
featuring only In a subsidiary 
section entitled “Other prom- 
inent members of the Tour”. 
This translates to “People you 
have never heard of' and, 
with five missed cuts in eight 
appearances this year, and 
finishes off tied-43rd, 47th and 
51st in the other three, Hayes 
has, at best, struggled for 
recognition. 

Nevertheless, with three 
birdies in fee first six holes 
yesterday to go to 12 under 
par, he took a two-shot lead 
over the Ryder Cup player 
Jim Furyk, wife another jour- 
neyman, Kevin Sutherland, 
in third place on nine under. 

Normally there is a conti- 
nuity, a rhythm about a golf 
tournament: if this is Thurs- 
day it must be round one, if 
this is round three It must be 
Saturday, that kind of thing 
When this is disrupted it af- 
fects all manner of things, 
such as when you have to go 
to bed. or get up; whether you 
are able to practise before the 
round and, most of all, 
whether you have sufficient 
powers of concentration to 
survive the constant delays. 

During the course of the 
three days it took to play 
fee first two rounds at what 
has been labelled Wet-chester, 
no fewer than 27 players de- 
cided that they would rather 
be somewhere else and 
withdrew. 

Most of them made their 
way to San Francisco for this 
week’s US Open, knowing 
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Rugby League 


Super Leagues St Helens 58 London Broncos 6 

Long on attack finds limp London short on inspiration 


Team talk 


Guardian 


Andy Wilson 

ANLY two points separated 
Vwthese te”™* 5 in the battle 
for the topfive play-off places 
before last night’s match but 
at Knowsley Road the gulf be- 
tween them was surprisingly, 
and for London embarrass- 
ingly, wide. 

That was partly because of 
a high-quality Saints perfor- 
mance in which Sean Long, 
(a gain preferred to Bobble 
Goulding at scrum-half, was 
outstanding. Goulding, how- 
ever, returned as a substitute 
after being ldl out completely 
for the last two games and set 
up two tries during two 15- 
minute periods on the field. 

The Broncos were a bitter 


disappointment They were 
one of the success stories of 
lest season, finishing second, 
but since a takeover by Vir- 
gin during the winter It has 
been dow nhill all the way. 

Tommy Martyn showed 
that be Is a capable replace- ; 
meet for Goulding by setting | 
up Saints' opening try with a ■, 
pinpoint bomb which the 
Australian centre Damien 
Smith gathered to put Karla 

Hammond over. 

After a blistering score by 
Anthony Sullivan, Saints 
allowed London back into the 
game by conceding the softest 
of tries. Damien Chapman 
, strolling over. But Long reas- 
serted Saints’ authority wife 
a penalty before making a 
long-range break from which 


D amien Smith plunged over 
from dummy-half. Long 
missed the conversion at - 1 
tempt, but added a second I 
penalty just before half-time. ; 

Goulding, on for a stint at 
hooker, did fee kicking to set 
up the first try of the second 
half when he spotted a gap be- 
hind fee London defence, al- 
though Sullivan did superbly 
to ground fee hall in fee in- 
goal area. 

Significantly, it was Long 
who converted from wide out 
and when Goulding returned 
to the bench soon afterwards 
to let Kieron (Birmingham 
return, fee hooker immedi- 
ately went over for a try. 

Tries by Newlove. Sullivan, 
Smith, Hammond and Joynt 
completed the rout London 


WiH do well to recover from 
this humiliation. 

• Leeds’s unbeaten start 
ended when fee struggling 
Hull beat them 22-10 at The 
Boulevard. Tries from Brad 
Hepi, Fill Sera and Graeme 
Hallas inspired the Sharks to 
their first win in eight 
matches. The Rhinos, who 
stay second behind Wigan on 
points difference, have won 
only three league games at 
Hull since the reintroduction 
of divisional rugby in 1973. 

si Hrtran Atafieoon; C Smith. D smfm, 
Nawrlore, Sullivan; Martyn. Long; 
QoMspInk. Cunningham. OTWU. JpynL 
SctiKhorpfl. HaramnnO. SufeotltvtOK 
Goulding, Paramo, Pinks wanes, Davidson. 
London Bren c o a- Toshadq Fatnowno. 
Ryan. Toiiatt. Cotton: Air. chapman-. 
Young, Beazley. Carroll. D Higgins, 
Retch lass. 0111. ffrtiaHtntai; Danfort. 
Sponsor. Salter. I Hlgghia. 

Bo te rao . J Connolly (Wigan). 


. . World Cup 

1 n Hn JL Scotland 98 

■ w ■ Qenere, M 

60 

FuSiam 

57 Bangers 

87 

61 

HuddTown 

74 Rearing 

59 

62 

Ipswich Town 

75 Sheffield United 

88 

63 

Leeds United 

76 Sheffield Wed. 

88 

64 

Leicester City 

77 Southampton 

90 

65 

Liverpool 

78 Spun 

91 

88 

Man. City 

79 Stoke City 

92 

87 

Men. United 

80 Sunderland 

93 

68 

Mfddteebrough 

81 Watford 

58 

09 

MlUwafl 

82 West Ham 

94 

70 

Newcastle Utd 

83 Wimbledon 

95 

71 

Norwich City 

84 Wotvea 

96 

72 

Nottm. Forest 

86 


73 

OPR 

88 



Aston ViDa 01 HuddTown 74 Rearing 

Barnsley 02 Ipswich Town 75 Sheffield United 

BimtCtty 83 Laeds United 76 Sheffield Wed. 

Blackburn 64 Leicester City 77 So u tham p ton 

Bolton 65 Liverpool 73 Spun 

Brentford 86 Man. City 79 StokeCKy 

Burnley 67 Men. United 80 Sunderland 

Celtic 68 Mfdtflesbrough 81 Watford 

Chelsea 99 MlUwafl 82 West Ham 

Coventry City 70 Newcastle Utd 83 Wimbledon 

Crystal Pataca 71 Norwich city 84 Wotvea 

Derby County 72 Nottm. Forest 86 

Ewrton 73 OPR 88 

CMIA COST 50a Wl m AT ML 1WES. 

arms woo, 15 wvac laic, ims lsi 8lb.«uiwe 0171 7134473 

^Guardian 0 interactive 
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Racing 


Godolphin 
fight back 


Graham Rock 


G odolphin had 

mixed luck at th e 
Derby meeting with 
Swain beaten by Sil- 
ver Patriarch in the Corona- 
tion Cup and Bahr held by 
Shahtoush in the Oaks, but 
hopes are high at the yard 
that those two runners-up can 
reestablish their reputations 
at Royal Ascot this week. 

Both horses have recovered 
from their exertions over the 
Derby course and are in good 
form on the Newmarket gal- 
lops. The Godolphin Oily Is 
expected to line up for the 
Ribblesdale Stakes on Thurs- 
day, while Swain will take on 
Romanov in the Hardwicke 
Stakes the following 
afternoon. 

“They have taken their 
races really well, and the plan 
is to run if they axe 100 per 
cent on the day," said Simon 
Crisford, the Godolphin man- 
ager. Tn Hkhah who romped 
away with the Dlomed Stakes 
by five lengths on Derby day, 
will be the team’s principal 
hope tomorrow In the Queen 
Anne Stakes. 

He should not be inconven- 
ienced by the ground, which 
is officially soft following sub- 
stantial rain over the week- 


end; three-quarters of an inch 
fell on Saturday, and more 
yesterday. 

One absentee tomorrow 
will be the 2,000 Guineas run- 
ner-up Lend A Hand, who was 
due to contest the St James’s 
Palace Stakes, but who will 
now miss the Group One race 
because of coughing. 

Mark Johnston now in- 
tends to run Lend A Hand in 
the Berlin-Brandenburg Tro- 
phy at the Hoppergarten on 
July 12 before returning his 
colt to the championship 
arena in this country for the j 
Sussex Stakes at Glorious 
Goodwood. 

Victory Note, the ante-post 
favourite for the St James’s i 
Palace Stakes, pleased in a 1 
gallop at Man ton on Saturday 
morning. "He had a good 
blow out He was moving , 
great, is 100 per cent and rar- ! 
ing to go,” said a stable 
spokesman. 

Having won the Green ham 
Stakes on testing ground, Vic- 1 
tory Note will not be incon- j 
venienced by the going, and 
neither should Dr Fong, who 

was well backed from 8-1 to i 
5-1 over the weekend having 
been reported “In good form" 1 
by Henry Cecil 

Dr Fong is a definite 
starter, but Cecil might have 
a reduced team this week be- 
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Tennis 


Spot the winner.. . . Radar is clear of his rivals at Sandown on Saturday 


PHOTOGRAPH: JULIAN HER8S1T/AIJUSPORT 


cause several of his fancied I tomorrow, riding work at 
contenders are best on a fast 1 Newmarket before taking 


surfhce. “I've got a lot of run- 
ners, but if it gets too wet, 
some of them won't run," he 
said. 


some a t trac tiv e rides on the 
opening day of the Royal 
meeting. 

The champion injured a 


hoping to resume at Windsor j Ladbrokes offering 4-1 
this ev enin g, bat his intepdpd I against Hill’s 8-1. The biggest 


mounts were withdrawn. 
Ladbrokes and Hill’s have 


discrepancy between the two 
lists is for Three Cheers; 


Cecil’s stable Jockey Kieren knee on Thursday and has 
Fallon will be back in action made a good recovery. He was 


opened their book on Thurs- Hill’s have made John Cos- 
day’s Ascot Gold Cup. Persian den’s stayer second favourite 
P unch is the favourite with at 7-1, while Ladbrokes offer 
both firms for the race with a more pessimistic 12-1. 



Pontefract tonight 


I 1 1 = : Jif I M .'.III •; ri T r hi < 


TOP 


6.45 Susan's Dowry Saffron 

7.15 Sky Mourtatn Sky Maintain 

7.45 Torso Torso 

8 .15 Black lea Boy Mo u d ra non 

8.45 Jeffrey Amthetred Bouden Bay 

9.15 Brmaaak GoretaH 

Left-teided. inMaflm course of 2m wtth run-in ot just over 2f 
Premium on samba 

Going: Heavy. • hspaction 9am. * Denotes Mnten. 

Draw: High nurtMTS tat at up to im 

Sovhi flay wtonetK None. 

Bantered first flora: 0.15 Jactertn. 

Vearat None. 

Figures in Drachato after home's name denote days since test outing. 
Jjumps. 


6*45 FILllfS ' STAKES 2Y0 

6f £3,61 5 (1 1 declared) 

1(1) PwtwSRWMafB-e.-. DnlkhM — 

2(4) 5 MQl tote (M)CWil M GflU « 

3(3 eWdSyfcaJBoryM ^.KDirtv — 

4(7) Cafe* HrTEsUtiy 8-2 > Ucpn — 

5fi) FaneHa II Tostein6-2' D BoP — 

8(9 KhMmm Bay N Trite 8-2 Hn TMtar — 

7Q TskaraR Fahey 8-2 P ftasay — 

1(11) 5 Qritf (14) Iks J famafen 8-0 W Son *> >7 

8(9 02 M«(5)BIWnic48-0 M Mn K 

10(10 3? SaOnia(S)J State tH) mun^MS 

11|9 M S«wftDowy(2I}TEasUN»-0 L Cferock 88 

Batfiwt 5-1 a« Spice. Gate. Sdtan. 11-2 Sosw’’! Oonry. S-l FA * 90 * 1 . 8-1 
Mk 10 -I Cafctrtfc. Fauna 


7 J E B££CH SELLING STAKES 3T0 

■ ■ 3 1m£2,469(l4 declared) SKY 

1(9 0Q531Q T0(rFtar(48)(D)Nrrtto9-6 ..Obi TUtor 86 

2 (It) 0000-0 EMe Rooln (Z1) N Rite 9-0 L Ctnrwcfc T9 

3(9 0-5450 Bkteer(4)Wl**wwi9-a J Bmtr 86 

4(10) 44000 Hay Up Hte(4)J6eny9-a- „tan wash 0 12 

SB 535000 HamMFta(8QGWa*Mrd9-0 - 8 D WM 11111 77 

60] 0WB3 N«|anrtDracai < (21)JEw?6-0 H Lapp* 83 

7(1) 40036 kfeFuto Sn M (HE) S Borg 6-0 _ C TBawa (3)* 80 

8(9 340564 Sky HBraUnCW 3 BMtng 6-0 Dm Hdtaowa «90 

919 0 SpteBorOTRVmawM VHAIiy 77 

10(7) MOOD madnr-fla(1 Q AMMihcKH) J Cm* 81 

11(12) 0600- LadyoMsaneara (257) JNttMtlgNS-9 — AC ran — 

12(13) Swnftaret lift** 8-9 6 BanM — 

130 00 Souxana(7)JTi«nar8-9 B Son* 78 

14(14) 0M06TownriHCeaCM(l(8JWan*4i8-fi K rarity 83 

MM* 4-1 Syktam*. 5-t icpftar. 6-J itageWf 0mw 7-1 (fertftrMfc 
8-1 BMa, House Cta Fie. TamMe Cae C6e. 


Windsor tonight 


Gorardu lira DlicMb 8-11 AIr taunt — 

643 Ar*M(I 2 )Mttekisea 8 -rt J Ra im a •« 

FiOy Rod TBwonft -11 K Dartay — 

06 Maalna(2l}BMiehaa8'il J Warner 87 


ta 33404- T&MO&* m DlttMBfr-ID^ _ JUn BnHH 83 
2(4) 002M Mntaetaaraffiajjo-Nra 6 - 10-0 _.W Sapyki 81 

3(9 41-311 Lancfi Party (1HFCO)JE«i7y&-9-3 ._tan Wands £) B7 

4(1) 2MOO BradnaaOokl(1BKGS)U«URa<Rk!y 

7-8-13 A Catena — 

5(9 03010 narn Hacki (SPA) ( 9 (CO) Mk 0 

^-*-4 — ...... J Rvtw 84 

6(7) 4(M)ie natchcd p) (CD) R Bar 8-6-5 PFaaayMO 


Marty Mr JHMaa 8-11 L Ckt 

2 Mrtdtftt0iririi(2MJBeny8-i| J 1 


87 7(5) 32000 Secants Away OT (CO) J GoWe 7-7-10 _ T WSami 83 

— 80 346030 Ban Itabcrta (2D) J &*fe W-10 -. A McCartry (3) 80 


o /leNORTHBWREGtSTIUWS HANDICAP 

0*™tw 61 £3,980(12 declared) 

ip 00006 BaraanBay(nCB>mjJO*n5-10-O..A ManM 

209 60000 J«tftay(ta3h!nSMW** Oorts 4-0-6 _... A Bark 77 

30 30415 HnvAn (J91 RFtej 3-9-3 K (May 81 

4(4) 50000 Roy* AdeU33)RMmn 4-8-13 .. S D HOMana* — 

5(7] OOOW Za**n8)WSkTO4-8-ii C Lmttur 88 

6H Q34B0 BaaMM5}(B)GWoixk«n)5-«-a 6 CarW 19 

7(10 3OB0Q Ktos Ban pi HCBJUnJUwHkr 4-6-9 ...J Forkaw* 83 

SH 020510 7rarBa*|BBE«san4-8-3 -M 8 te* 78 

9(11) 50505 awarair(inEfa1cohdsa&-8-2 feta lUHar BB 

18(1) 460060 QaWeBDfU2j(D]N&pDf' 8-7-13 I Bunn** 87 

110 00400 Unky(Z3)jGdde 6-7-1 2 A McCarthy p) 88 

120 00000 DarrabaD(17)P))DSadh 14-7-10 . — P teaay (9 77 

Ba 0*9 7-2 Hecnpiflan. 4-1 RMfcsBor.G-l 2M*. Hng Iho. 7-1 RmWm. 


list rariBply Iks Gftosfl-n A Batter — 


Badfett 6-4 MkVgM OrMI 9-4 Farfcae. 8-1 Fi% Fran. Uadre. 8-1 Dnaur Do 
uoB.S-1 Holy Houy. lira lUter. 


O OAWthomes 
AmVWMAJUH gras 




GRAHAM ROCK 

TOP FORM 

630 

PoOrMBs 

lady Carbon 

7.00 

OtraBo 

Whatevei's Rtght 

7.30 

Acebo Lyons (nap) 

Rtibamma 

8.00 

hroiy Dawn 

Tartar Dsmaston 

8.30 

Kastaway 

Paata's Joy 

9.00 

Coreffi 

Altaanan 



400 Utey Maps) It TomttB 7-13 A MchaBiR) 87 

DaBbv 1 1-4 FUtedde. 5-1 SpeaWPa Ob*. WU OotaM Boy. 6-1 Rubmn. 8-1 
Sure Quad, Lift Me, 10- 1 Gray W. Acd» Lwb, 12-1 Uy HWw 


AmVWMAJUH gras 

CLA1MWG STAKES (D<V 1} 

71 £2.653 (8 declared) 

10 006233 Ataaeta(141p)D (««*» 5-9-13 — Ate Eraawa* 87 

2(7} UfM MariefcoB Mown 5-6-7 8 Hfcattu (5} K 

3(4) 03-304 ManMl Boy Mj Bmy 3-0-1 X Dadty*® 

40 00600 OW (»0 pj)WaL Pair® 12-6-13 J Cctefey (7)* — 

50 00006 Ra^Coagirt(3) mPHtian 5-6-12 - PfmfP) 79 

60 Akw ki taPtAMrRMcteflar 3-6-6 8 Banfa* — 

70 00005 ItaHanonMaUdymmuonmon 

3-8-2 - _AMacta* 93 

80 06036 Anrtagtaaflbl (18) PEms 3-0-0 L Qkanaxk 85 

BaOkV 6-2 Mrardn, 3-1 Mammas Boy. 7-2 Umpire 11-2 Amnntan art. 7-1 
Ike Hnorita Lady, 10-1 Bet 14-1 tapne Coagtri. 20-1 Msdna Parkanar 

O AA W1 W>£Y HOMES CafflRATTON 
OmWhAKDEAP3YD 

5f E2.941 no declared) 

10 041430 toJaoaMmJBery9-7 P taaay (9 84 

20 10950 8anadda($iC03Bmy6-6 CUwttar S 

33 002204 laag Bar (IM (D) PEtae 6-5 J Fortaaa 65 

40 0000 Canon (4T]M Charon B-11 A Kackay — 

50 346-01 Dadra mar (IQ |C0 L UoaTJones 8-6 _ T intees 87 

80 050501 Panalan (IB) ttniflWite 6-2 Bm Ttattar K 

7 lift M0 By*M Sens hfpB Guru 8-0 A McCarSqr P) — 

80 W-5C2 OamiPaMpqMMBg 8-0 J BnoMWOO 

9 JO 605 M Soarfla (IBB Mamupat 7—10 8 Untua B — 

180 0*036 (ham BMa(1M T FaSwT* 7-10 LCfeanaS 83 

U bI M p u. 7-2 Orate Pan*. 5-1 DawFam ll-C Pmntes. 6-1 Yang In. POaiy 
Wtee. 13-2 SamWe. 7-1 May Jana. 


DaUtav 9-4 Unt Party. 5-1 itoauad. 6-1 Tmhni Befit Doom Sod. Iftaco 
Rnfe 6-1 Snag ExanpB. 10-1 Sectnrt Away. 12-1 war Raoera 


A CLAIMING STAKES (DIV 2) 

fi tiWU7l £2,635 (S decJared) 

10 06 Marini |5)PUtelli 5-9-8 0 Praia 83 

20 M501 WeaFhwktadM(7)0)1«namgw3-9-3 DXanianM90 

30 011107 Btn Boater (868) ( 11 ) vihrerpaM 

7-9-1 S Famanan (7) — 

40 2062CW AMraort Ifch 0 (CO) T Barm 104-13 JFofeaia* 88 

50 00006 INBfeteCfey(l4)(nttssLf%>T*!&-'6~13 - 4 Maaaar 

* — 

80 00OQ0 UysfcBmpS) (0 JHrkfene 8-8-13. — S NWOMy — 

70 OOOOO S*dan Btoc p3) R Barr 5-6-3 k*a Btedi 0 — 

80 05-500 lira (33) JHa»«rt*i3-6-S „ H ferewt,* 86 

ante 13-8 VteRaMfenaA 4-4 Mbaafs Uaa 6-1 Ton. 6-1 Uteaon Oy. 
MysfcBnft 10-1 Uana*. SMm Met 13-1 8k* Bonfter 


E HOMES MAR6ARET ROSE 

WiW APPRENTICE HANDICAP 

im 61 £2.374 (12 declared) 

10 6000-4 Ruben Rakk> IB) P Horn 6-10-0 . 8 Ogtafas B 88 

20 600(1- SNwtopmUjnreiM-12 0 Samoa 3 84 

3(1ft 12004 Chatty Cmaadar (16) (B) l*s U Rwfcy 

7-9-1 SCnwrR* 87 

40 00541 Ga*W»(31)Vlhorr«ai4-^Hj .... S Rnranawi (J) 85 

50 001502 namarlynflfelfHHOJ Rate 6-9-0 P McCabe BOB 

60 002-24 BateMMte (10(0) JHaflMicn 

5-8-12 . T SUM 0 88 

70 545126 DaflyBwaBBOTTEasatwWF-ll > Wwfe* ( 3 ) 86 

8 ( 11 ) 342W ntamunta (16)(C)J 6oUe 

IW J delator (5) — 

BI1) 50364 W*i Sped* ( 6 ) DThgmWM S BHdday 0 — 

18(13 -00005 Bread MM (WRMdMa 4-8-1 K Start (5) * — 

110 340612 Uriare (ZS) (C) P Monbnti 3-7-13 . — P M Qaara (7) B 8 

120 40046 Batasqaa (I 9 J Bern 4-7-10 Danw MoTtatl 82 

Ba«v 4-1 KMaiurqia Oav 6-1 Lufera 6-1 BaUAHiabtR. 7-1 DaO> Eby. 0-1 
Snienop. Qraty Cnnate. Garni® 


FSjrre-agtK hack at 1 km. Duu^i only rigtrt-hanl turns occur h 
races up fe> 1m7Dyd3. VKtu^ly s&Sght 5t a a trade. 

Going: Good to Soft. Soil ai ptacec. * Denotes bankers. 

Draw: High nurtoas best In sprints. 

Sewn day wtnawrs 8.90 CapjjeSa. 

B&flrarad firet tfena: 6.30 Ebony Beaver 9.00 Bnu^flons 
Diamond Vlsored: None. 


Brighton with form guide 


SanataOie 
Taz Manta 
Beabata Frank 


Smote Ok 
T az Mania 
Benjamn Frank 
HBakin HeigMs (nap) 

M 

GuesstanaBon 


mUaUng. 

Going: Good, Good to Sot) in places. * Denotes bfnkerc. 

Draw High numbers best in sprints. 

Sawn day viimars: None. 

^ 0-r S*y j Sintered first fine: 2.15 fiercely Ginger, 2.45 Lucky fled. 


MB 66 Canoanfar Com f67| T U Jme 3-8-10 ._ 8 Pafeam 81 

304 9 330400 Hart Baafc (M) IfesLSUte 3-8-10 D Bafaod 80 

385 S Aprfl Stock Hte (1 kekaway 3-8-5 8 PoBartl (7) — 

308 q 00 DoraBrBar(14)DrJSa^3-8-5 J (Man 78 

807 M? 54 B*aa(i*)rflMJftare 3-0-5 8 Prise fft 

388(11 35 <M lata tew (7) PC* 3-0-5 T 0*ao 83 

Briftap 11-0 Ba&m fta*. 3-1 Ldfei News. 6-1 Dpi Stock. 0-1 taune* 
12-1 Hac'5 Bar*. Center Bar. 16-1 Cmnnda Con. 20-1 Teton 
RMH SMC - Bao)a*i Rode In auti. nobnl Man 4( um. mUmj <m V our, 
ran re, rM iratfc war. a* d 0. 3 reftM Saw Ntte a Yanreuti I m3) hem Gd- 


d-snqKd Wf-fmJal tawrse at (Xrn tutor 3W rural. Sharp and ran ar.ix» mutfe ww. 2 nd d 6 . 3 DeWnd Bma f*te at Yarmaar 1 m 3 ) ten. Grt- 
mUaOng. Fm. tenranhr Cam: Had up. rtttn wr U om. sow mtanri. t»i d r -. Zt 

Gong: Good, Good to Soft to places * Denotes binkerc. W"d teptmr Sace a UngUd irtfi mre. m .Mart Back New koted 


6*a«ur.(JaaiBUeiai.JiE(«™i ' Vtaunt None. " 

figures in brackets after horse's name denote (toys since last ouflng. 
JAanps. 


feafen. 7Bidlii. 131 bdad Kotar a Nenboy inCI dam. fid. Aprfl Stock Bated 
My, hsk-seaer to bixd iuifes tonner Qatr’s ijd DadAr Bay: limar rear leadors, 
15» * 25. 1U betm CM W Dartnss a Mndscr im3 into ms. Cd-Fra 
Brdailwly: Owed Mdr, tail rtktnoKrJ out sore beaw. 4aitrl6. ia hereto 
Oprtfc « Yamarti 2m dakn. Fm. loOa Nbb Hem up leadiuy 3 oui. nttn red 
one pace tan 21. 4» d 7, a retfeto Tray Boy * Harack iraOl mdn auct, SH 


O AAMLtTa£C0MMAfDB(STAKES3YD 

5l»wv 1m 21 E4.137 (22 declared) 

10 0-3 MbmirtM a Gredm 4-9-11 LDatkiriBBO 

2H3 »624 CO*Bwrf(ffllkhP» 5-9-11 8 Ffertare 88 

3 If 2/ art* Oaratda (Bin PHaio 4-9-11 Pat Eddery — 

40 2-3 LMoMOOraccel 4-9-11 Mb 85 


1 m 21 £3,669 (9 declared) 


0 HnMoa ( 20 ) C 1 J Stack — 

06 8BntaaADaiay(17)0(rBrea 

*-9-6 Dantd taM (7) — 

ladrDaK*(J546)ANsK>nte 

5 tr^^jiT) C ZZ_l P Z. l H J ?SZbS re 

BantorltaaorJS Ware 3-0-lt T M (7) — 

BraqhfeMlltonnadWUESca3-e-i; B J (PCreaar 

CaMLQreani 3-6-12 0 Ikfete — 

Q BRreta(14)PU*ln3-0-12 IMtaiB) 78 

0 - Hot Spot CZ 2 ft I Btafeig 3-8-12 Martki Doyre — 

BreaFiMHMcntsre 3-8-12 C tartar — 

4 IWytou KIrllwa (IT) ft Iteapwte 3-0-12 _S ten— — 

0 KtoM/T7)PEbn«l 3-0-7 8 PDt$ 7B 

l8sjHtaSlwk-..TB-7 T Sftaka — 

00 8daUywraK1)BKta3-0-7 D (Wtred — 

3 Boaa Of Mate PML Conte 3-0-7 8 Rrnnch 88 

0-4 SpBMEm(T7)7'Falo 3-8-7 Data Bbtan 82 

E 9-2 nag n Shuab, 6-1 Coel. 7-1 LMK 0-1 Ntarnan. 10-1 GeU 


KEEPING TRACK 

0891 222 

+ 

*• - -- 1 

'Tv*- 

1 COMMENTARY 

RESULTS 

BRIGHTON 

771 

781 

MUSSELBURGH 

772 

782 

WINDSOR (E) 

773 

783 

PONTEFRACT (E) 

774 

784 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 

0891 222 780 

ALL COURSES RESULTS 

0891 222 790 

Cans COOT GOppfBimjo'iiu. TWO. TIS Pie, Amjom House, Lommn EC 2 A 4PX i 

ZftiGuardian ^interactive 


3.15 

381 g oa 
»a fr!® 


5 MHHAN AUCTON MAIDEN STAKES 

1m 3f 19^ds £2,572 (B declared) 

M Takar Ofi J daman 4-9-11 D 5 — 

6M2 BeteMtamtak (11)SM»b 3-8-10 7 b 


Rusedski’! 




hopes fade 



G reg RUSEDSKI, 
who seriously in- 
jured his left ankle 
last Friday during 
the Stella Artois tournament 
at Queen’s, appears to have 
little or no chance of being ut 
for Wimbledon next week. 

“I have been told that there 
Is ligament damage." said his 
coach Tony Pickard yester- 
day. "It is possible the ankte 
may mend in a few days but it 
could take several months. 

Rusedski slipped in his 
third-round match against It- 
alv’s Laurence Tieleman, who 
was beaten 7-6, 6-4 in the 
final yesterday by Australia s 
Scott Draper. 

"Greg is getting treatment 
but there is no point in tom 
trying to play the hero and 
rushing back for Wimbledon 
unless the ankle is 100 per 
cent" Pickard said. 

At first it was feared the 
British No. I had broken a 
bone but Pickard is hopeful 
about the ligaments: "We 
should know within the next 
48 hours what the exact posi- 
tion is. Greg is young and a 
quick healer." 

This year’s tournament 
proved a miserable one for 
British players and sodden 
spectators alike. Rusedski's 
injury was the obvious low 
point but Tim Henman’s 2-6, 
7-6, 6-4 quarter-final defeat 
by Tieleman, ranked outside 


I the top 200. was yet ano&ar 
| example of the British No.i’a . 

I curious ■ mental fragility, and , 
ipn.k of concentration. V - .'T .v 
The organisers can take ' 
much credit for managing 'to~ 
get the event wrapped up yes- 
terday, although the schedul- 
ing of {day on Friday, wife; 
j both Rusedski’s and Hen- 
man's third-round matches 
delayed until the afternoon, 
was ridiculous. Not that this 
j event is unique in kowtowing 
to the smafi screen. 

The crowd was understand- 
ably less than enthusiastic; 
having bought their tickets in 
the hope of a final between 
Pete Sampras and Rusedski' 
or Henman only to end up 
watching two players wtth. a 
combined ranking of SSL ‘ 
Tieleman had tears in his 
eyes after his 3-6, 6-8, 6-2 
sffT Pi JiTiai win earlier nr the 
day against Zimbabwe’s By- 
ron Blade He again recov- 
ered from a set down, as he 
had in every round except the 
first-set default by Rusedski. 

The 25-year-old Italian, who 
learned to play under Nick 
Bollettieri In Eloxida. and 
whose father Is Belgian, had 
to qualify for this tour nament 
and In the final all those 
matches caught up with him. 

Draper, without a title os 
the ATP Tour despite a back- 
hand that has been Ukened to 
Rod Laver’s, finally came 
good, although he very nearly- 
missed Queen’s to have sur- 
gery on his right knee. 



Solid Kafelnikov ready to give 
Wimbledon his best shot 


Chris Bowers hi Hade 

Y EVGENY Kafelnikov was 
talking a good Wimbledon 
for a man allegedly lacking 
confidence and motivation, 
after he successfully defended 
his Gerry Weber Open grass- 
court title here yesterday. 

The 24-year -old Russian 
beat Magnus Larsson 6-4, 6-4 
in 64 minutes to complete a 
week which could prove a 
turning point in his mediocre 
year to date. *Tm going to be 
tough to beat over five sets at 
Wimbledon," he said ‘Tm 
coming back to my old self." 

Since he won February’s 
Guardian Direct Cup in Bat- 
tersea, Kafelnikov has barely 
strung two victories together. 
But after trading breaks with 
the dangerous Swede in the 
opening games he hit some of 
his best returns to break 
serve four times — a serve 
which had not been broken in 
four matches up to the final 
He also hit some sweet vol- 
leys as his comfort on grass 
increased 


"I enjoyed the game today 
because I was feeling loose,” 
be said “1 played solid ag- 
gressive, eager. It just shows 
my confidence has come back 
a little." 

His two main concerns lie 
with his serve, which stHL 
looks vulnerable, against 
sharp returning and is unreli- 
able at critical moments, and 
the fact that he tends to throw 
in one bad performance every 
few matches. 

One such almost proved his 
undoing in Saturday's semi- 
final against another Swede, 
Thomas Johansson. After 
grafting a 7-6, 4-3 lead be 
mysteriously phoned his girl- 
friend on his mobile while Jo- 
hansson was treated for a 
I thigh strain, and promptly, 
lost his service rhythm. 

As Johansson took the 
match into a final set Kafelni- 
kov lost his cool and picked 
up a war ning for smashing 
his racket, but he recovered 
to win 7-6, 6-7. 6-3. He has 
lost many such close matches 
In recent months, so that was 
a real advance. 
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Boxing 


a wanxn 


WORLD CUP 98 CLASSFO STAKES 

im2f £2,677 (9 declared) 


DflHOlHB 87 

- -.mu so 

. — li TM TO 
8-1 Ante*. Latah. 
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ft FARTING 

SHOT 


SPORTS NEWS 23 


*}:• KUSEOSKi. 
£>**>» left ante* 

tCKff3xn*n* 

to h“vi- 

fiSWorbnagfi: 

KWJS^XT Vecfc. 

^anase," sai-i h , 

>TST('-- 
P^SiKff tfcf ; »!^ w 
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to holptb* Chicago 

Cubs to a lO-e victory in 
the United States* Major 
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Photograph by 
Chris Gardner 



Shearer makes 


n on Graf’s a mint from a 
hday parade naus eous odour 

SCREN 

BREAK 
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Is tlie column Alan 
Shearer reads. Actually 
I am not sure It is, but 1 
’thelp feeling he 
wouhTBe prepared to say it Is 
were 1 to pay a sufficient sum 
into one ofhis bank accounts. 
Hw Scram Break column is 
therefore In much the same 
poSitian as Lucozade Sport 
Tte only difference is that my 
pebpleand Shearer's people 

have yet to reach a finahHal 

accommodation 
That detail is all that pre- 
vehts me from basking in the 
enthusiastic endorsement of 
Bngland’&tbp striker for every 
word that follows. Thanks, 

Al ah; 

kfyfeeUng that Shearer will 
gay a nythingfor money arises 
foam his starring rote in the 
Mc Don ald's advertisement 
nmn jncrfndnc tin* Iit m^ in 
n Vs World Cup coverage. In 


on a train could conceivably 
describe the smell as sweet. 

Shearer, one assumes, trav- 
els first class with his team- 
mates and. provided Gazza is 
not allocated the seat behind 
him, would have no idea how 
nauseating the odour can be in 
a confined space such as a rail- 
way carriage. 

The inescapable and shock- 
ing conclusion is that he is 
commending the smell of bur- 
gers and chips only because he 
has been paid a substantial 
sum of money to do so. One 
wonders how much it would 
take for him to stick one of 
Linford Christie's running 
shoes on his nose and tell us 
how sweet the smell is. 

He reminds me of the old 
joke in which a woman in a bar 
is asked by a man if she would 
sleep with him fora million 
pounds. She says she probably 
would. “All right then, how 
about sleeping with me for a 
tenner?” he asks. “Certainly 
not,” she replies. “What kind of 
giri do you think I am?” “We’ve 
already established that.” he 
says, “Now we’re just haggling 
about the price.' 

-Not that I am opposed parties 
ularly to England's players 
grasping commerc ial opportu- 
nities. Anything that keeps Vic 
and Bob ou t of some of the ads 


Weekend results 


RUGBY UNION 


TOUB HATCH, New Zoflfand A 18 
E ngland 10. 

MTEmumOfUILSi Australia 45 
oco« and & S outh Africa 37 irtXand 13. 
»™*TTEST (Buenos Aires): Franco 
36 Pumas IS 


T: Eckorsley 2. Leulfa i Hough. Wilde 
G: Wllldnson 4 


I IB) i 


T- McKelleher. Ruddy 
Ate 1.686 


RUGBY LEAGUE 


WFHIUAOM 


T:Orr 
G: Davis 3 
Hndtfanrflald 

T: Booth. King. Russell 
G: Booth 2 
Alt 5306 


WocMogtoa 

T- Henare 2. Cktse. Mall 
G. Ftaher 4 
DG: Maguire 
ncaafalra Lynx 
T. Parsley 2, Brlscoo. Donna. 
Sol oman 
G: P Jonas 3 
Alt 708 


143 

H Gregsaa 71 n 

B Him 68 75 

144 

JQmr^ 76 
J Cabo |3p) 69 76 
T Horton bS 78 
H RaldUffo (Aus) 72 72 
PTonuml 72 72 


T: Bentley, Btoem. Bouvang, Clark. 
Powaii, Rowley 
&■ Pearson 5 


York , 

T: Cam 2. Sim 2. Austerfietd. Dartey. 
Strange 

G: Booth 6. Cain 2 

Dmcaeter 


T. Kear. Morgan 
Q: Edwards a 
Att 554 


T: McAvoy 
G: Southern 
Alt 6218 


LaneLyna 

Bi nmiy 


T; Hallos, Hopl. Sara 

d‘ Hallos 4 

DG: Halles, Murdock 


T: McDermott. Sterling 
G: Hards 
Alt 7.109 


Vetfc 

■Mioy 

Barren* 

WorMegSon 

Doncoater 


P W D 

ssa 

11 7 0 
10 6 1 
10 G 0 
10 5 0 
10 4 1 

10 a 1 

10 I 1 


3 216 175 13 

4 ai6 145 12 

5 234 192 10 
5 168 IBS B 
7 156 Z46 6 
B 143 3ia 3 


Helm (20)68 

T: Sullivan 3. Hammond 2. DSmltn 2, 
Cunningham. Joym. Newiove 
G: Long 9 


ACAOSMV CHAMMOMSHIPi Brad- 
tofd 16 Wigan 29. Hull 14 Leode 4; SI Hel- 
ene 50 London B: Warrmgion 80 Woke- 
field a 


T: Chapman 
G: Chapman 
Alt 5,631 


AUSTRALIA* NATIONAL PUE- 
IBtSHNh Rood 14a Sydney City 18 
Cranuila IS: N Sydney 34 Cantxura 
22; Si Goorge 16 North Queensland 14; 
ifUiwarra 18 Balmain 38; Newcastle 12 
Canterbury 4: S Sydney 14 Gold Coast 1& 
Mantoyi Wests 18 Auckland 18. Par- 


BUICK CLASSIC | US unteia stated): 
■dtog second iwd Norm (nun 
imerrupiad)- 

133 

JForykTOSa 

134 

X SaMwIend 84 70 
136 

BfWWerEeeB 
BTway 68 70 
J PenmBi [Swel 68 87 
138 

SLeneryG672 
MCeicanK>ohto67 71 

135 

JUbogMEili 
Tl ■ hm e..67 73 

140 

J Ob*I | Japan 1 7DTO 
P Coydoe 66 74 
H Brooks 72 OB 
R Duma 6971 
LPortar 66 72 
T Bynn 09 71 

141 

■ nwenn 

V Singh (Fiji 71 7Q 
K Faroes 68 73 
CPorry 7IOB 
O Lowe 73 S8 

renshsw 77 OB 
BKanee 71 70 


W Ward 

67 72 73 

J Piers 

66 68 78 

GB: 


913 


J Hoodie 

7169 73 

218 


CMcMWtoi 

rD 75 73 

220 


SStrudwIefc 

69 75 78 


BRITISH WOMEN'S OPEN AMA- 
TEUR CHAHPfOHSHIP (Linie Aston |: 
Samt-fleals 

G Mocaa |Fr| w H ttonastun iHerlot 
Wan Unlversiiy) 3A2 
X Restroo lailheroo] w F Srcwn 
(HeswaHi 28 1 


SeatUo 3. Toronto 9 Baltimore B; Kan- 
sas Cny 1 Detroit 7. Minnesota 2 Chicago 
WS 3. Texas 6 Anaheim la 
NATIONAL LEAGUE: Friday: Cl IV 
dimaii a Houston 1: Florida 4 NY Mels 3. 
Pittsburgh 2 Milwaukee 4; PhHadoL 
phla 4 Cmcono Cube 0. Atlanta 5 Montreal 
7; Arizona 4 Si Louis 9; Los Angeles 2 
Colorado l. San Diego ID Son Francisco 3. 
Sataandayi Philadelphia B Chicago 
Cube 10 (1»nna): Arizona 7 St Louis 4: Los 
Angelas 2 Colorado 4. ClndimaU 7 
Houeion 4; Florida 4 NY Mete 7: Pittsburgh 
1 Milwaukee S: Atlanta 9 Montreal 7; 

San Diego 4 San Francisco 2. 


H uUm n Di Nocere463 


BASKETBALL 


TENNIS 


NBA; Finals: Chicago 91 Utah 83 
(Chicago lead series 3-3). 


UGH) 68 74 


T; Kohe-LoveZ WelnwrioM 
G: Rudd 2. Roper 


ramatta 17 Manly 14; Penrith 4 Brisbane 
44: Melbourne 24 Adefetde A 


T; Carr. Senior, VaseliBkopouloe 
a- Vassllakopoirias 3 
Att 5.220 


( 10 ) 18 I GOLF 


F A 
310 M 16 
258 124 16 
246 160 16 
250 191 IS 
208 165 12 
17B 230 6 
142 208 
155 198 
188 235 
KB 234 
201 222 
128 329 


Hall, Nor thumbed and]: 


OP (Staley 


142 
LW« 

144 

O Ctorfco (Ire) 73 71 
N Faldo (GB) 74 70 
146 

J M Ofazabal (Sp) 73 7® 
146 

ngar IGer) 75 76 
wanton (Qbr) 72 76 
SI«to(Gbr|7SWD 


lees stated: 'omaieur)- 

136 

A Mbnrborae 
B Lane 


(GBrire urv 


C WALU 3IQ E TOUR AUSTRIAN 

’ ~Kf (Miastattwy 

■ng Itoal aearnc (GBrire unle 

stated): 


HUS) 


rlAid) 


■ iSwe) 


. ^ _ toad, Sbearer is sitting on I OXXUDUUUULUlMAiJCUi UlCdUb 

m .*■ a poflflVtOy Kurostar deep in thought when is to be applauded. But those 

ySlviniAvY ■ , i be is distracted by a seemingly opportunities are so abundant 

. _ j_« x. , ■ - thdt there is no need for the 


*e ww u , i ucc,tu»u4tciiHXDyaseeniingQ 

tedon his best sn ; 

tiifiseat behin d. 


T: Chapman, Irwin. Maher. Pratt 

Q:FefUns2 

OGiFaliina 


(14)31 
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arorad to find a Scotland sup- 
P«tar eating a McDonald’s 


reverie and wonders whether 
foe food in France will smell as 
sweet as the Big Mac. 

Though neither I nor, more 
specially, this newspaper’s 
Iawyera would wish to criti- 
cise the Big Mac on nutri- 
tional grotmds, lama sea- 
sonedxail traveller and 1 
should like to ten Shearer that 
there is little on this planet 


En gland cap tain to peddle the 
blatant lie that the smell of 
somebody else 's stale snack 
can enhance a train journey. 


Att 2,440 


TOO 


IKR 


T: P Hatcher 2. Parlor 2. R Smnn 
G: M Fletcher 3. Chartaa 


(10) J 


JL OVER 
f\ daerty 
^^^^reason 


PSP?: •■* r 

WF^S“- 


supporter in thesett behind 
you eatfngfost food. 

Whatever the food might 

sm ell l)lw w Khin the mnfinwi 
of the “Official Restaurant of 
the World Cup" (some would 
say the use of the word “res- 
taurant” Is hyperbole unri- 
valled even in the world of 
advertising), on attain the 
Snell Is a noxious combina- 
tion of grease and cardboard. 

' I hate to come over all Daily 
TSegrapfc about it, but my 

vfew is that people who carry 

wown paper bags of 1 "food” out 
ofbuzger bars and on to trains 
s&HiM be confined to a sepa- 
rate carriage at the back, pas- 
stvetroughing being abcut as 




MgFF-'n vr 


h^- N o one whose innocent 
nostrils have ever beoias- 
sanltedby the smell of feat food 


as^ 5 


tfi 


DVERTISERS’ men- 
dacity was not the only 
reason ITV were clear 
in the first week 
of the World Cup. The pre- 
senter Bob Wilson, personable 
chap though he is, seems edg- 
ier than ever, rictus grin fixed 
to his fece as he tries to create 
a rapport with Terry Venables 
and Bobby Robson. 

On the other side, mean- 
while, Des is triumphantly 
Des, and Gary Lineker genu- 
inely seems to be enjoying 
himself, jollied along by Mar- 
tin O’Neill and Ally McCoist, 
the best new panellists of the 
tournament so for. 

But why has the BBC 
replaced John Motson with 
his Spitting Image puppet? 

The voice was spot-on but 
Motty himself would never 
come up with anything quite 
as laboured as th is intro to the 
Belgimn-Holland match: 

“This fixture is as old as, well 
not the hills exactly, because 
there aren’t too many of those. 
In these Low Countries, but it 
is as much a part of the land- 
scape ofBelgmm and Holland 
as windmills and tulips,” And 
chocolates, Motty. Don’t forget 
the chocolates. 


T: Anderson. Ftoder. McDonald 
G: Lee 2 
Att 2.204 


(10)16 


P SfotaBd (5we) 
138 

RCtapna 

■fSMMta(S»e} 

130 

K Story Mini (Pool 

Md (Syria) 

D Cola (Aus) 
VPMHpa 
R ABenby (Auej 

P Bradunl 
140 

■VlNBINZI 

Mbs (Den) 
HPItato(Ger) 
PLontod (Auel 


64 73 
67 70 


88 72 63 6B 
056968 63 
666768 70 


MNZ) 


69 SB 
68 70 


67 71 69 66 
70 67 69 67 


STELLA ARTOIS CHAMPIONSHIPS 

(Queen's Club. London): Men: SoariMnr- 
Mae S Draper (Ausi W M Y«odlo»de 
<Auai 6-36-2; l TMeman |i:j w 8 Black 

(Zim) 3-6 B-3 6-Z Final. Draper W 

Tlg l c mai i 7-6 6— L Do ub le i. Quartor-Wn- 
ais: P Galbreith/B SLeveo (USiNTlbl 
W Biack/S Lareai! (Zim'Cen) 6-3 6-2 J 
Hortoaan/P Rafter (Swc'Aini bt A 
Gtoment/J Golmaid lFri6-7 (4-7)6-06-4. 
TWee6toWpe/M Woodtorda (Aus) 

M S stone. C Suk (Aus'CZ) 6-1 6-1; M Bho- 
pattl/L Pass nodi oi D Ffodi/G Von 
Emtxirgti |U5) 6-4 6-a. StonMtael! Blnrll- 
man^trftor N BhupalhUPara 6-1 
7-6. 

ATP CBBIY WEBBER OPEN 
(Halle) Semi-finals: T KafelnBur* (Rus) 
bl T Johansson ( jwei 7-6 6-7 6-3. M 
Lareami (Swel bl P Haorfcua [Nelht 7-6 
5-9 RataUhliduMlilLanioi.M 

ATP TOURHAHEHT I Eilogna )■ 
Seml-flnata K Atamr fUari bt D Hriwiy 
(Slovak) 1-5 7-6 7-5 J Alonso tSpt bl 
J A Maim (Spl 7-5 6-3 FInab Alonso M 
Alarm 6-1 6-4. 

WOMEN'S DF5 CLASSIC (Edgbas- 
HH1)- DeaMoc Soni-fkaafai E Canons/ J 

Hsl-rrri iBel.Frj blK Boo- 

gerVM O romans (Neih; 7-5 6-3, L Ray- 
mond/!? Stubbs (AusriJS) b| F Lab at/ 

D Van Rtmsi (Ary/Bel) 6-2 6-3. Ffcrsfa Col- 
toneTHatord -Oon g ta bl Raymond/ 

Stubbs 2-6 6-4 6— i. 


BOWLS 


WATERLOO TOURNAMBreTbbil 
ronndi U Asher oh (Wigan) 21 P Langs lone 
(Birmingham) IB; C Ports (Whaloy 
Bridge) 31 4 Waison (WaKeCald) IB; L Laos 
iSlredord) 21 J S/ieHon (Bcrisover) 14: 

E EmooKs (Wigan) 571 J Werner (SoeUoid) 
19: K Bartow (Wigan) 21 T Singleton 
IMIrfurid) Ifc J Brim ley (RocJatale) 21 M 
Jennings (Wakntloid) 0; N BnuSey 
(Hainan) 21 M Prodrr (Longildge) 13; J 
wnalley (MorBcambo) 21 L Richards 
tSoMof d) 1 1; L Colli ns (Longridge) 21 A 
Snow | Mar era mbs) 15; E Wallace 
(Shell ord) 21 J Sharp (Stoc*pori) 16 


US Postal Service I7hr I4mln 29sec. 

3 E Dewier (New l Rabobank al 3min 6eec. 
3 D Mueller IGer) Deutsche Telekom 
3.15. 4 S O'Grandy (Aus) Gan 3 51: S J 
Planckaeri (Bell Loho-Mabmar 4.1ft 
6 T Schmidt (Ger) Cmcky World 4 11; 7 A 
Elh |ll) Casino 4.12: B R Huser (SwiCI 
Po« Swiss Team 4,16. B T Hodman (Nefh) 
TVM sMOM Jemisan (US' US Postal 
Service S 02. 


EQUESTRIANISM 


BRAHMA* INTERNATIONAL 
NORSE TRIALS. 1 Coral Cove (P Ptul- 
llpps. GBi 50.4pens; 2 Slunnmg iM 
Todd, NZ) 60.4; 3 Oscar |C Baffle. GB) 
60.4. 4 Michaelmas (H ArUikaftidis. 

Gre) 81.65: STraque le Vcm iM j Sialnle. 
Ger 1 67 ft 6 Mellord Boll (T Boon, GBl 
70 JS 


ICE HOCKEY 


MlXi Ston ley Cup Stotom Qamo 

Tmae Washington 1 Detroit 2 (Detroit 
lead cnampionsnip serin 3-0). 


HOCKEY 


CYCLING 


■HTERNATIONALSo Ireland 3 Scot- 
land 3 Sebwdayt Ireland 1 Scotland 2 
REPRESENTATIVE (Banbridge) 

Irish XI 3. Scottish XI 3. 

CELTIC 0421 COP IGlasgow l Woles 
O Ireland 4. Scotland 2 Franca 2: France 3 
Wales 2. Scotland 0 Ireland a Final 
mnn pui- n 1 France 7 pis; a Scotland 5: 3. 
Ireland 4. 4 Wales D. 


ATHLETICS 


67 72 

68 73 
70 SB 
72 67 

69 70 
B9TO 


wittotaa (Frl 
’StoN (Argl 
J Robtoeon 


£9 72 68 64 
68 7D67 
06 70 70 60 
68 67 BS 70 


ffFr) 


68 72 69 67 
67 7284 73 
BS 70 7206 
6968 70 60 


lilt) 


t(Arg) 


AOMeera 

141 


C I nb n eon (Ain) 


72 69 71 BS 
72 70 70 
68 71 72 66 
68 69 66 74 


G-Roos 


raja 


T: Agar. Arrowsmtth, B Williams. 
Wood 
& Eaton 4 
Att 1.736 


(16)24 


MSP) 

■*0(11) 


69 73 68 60 

70 70 69 60 


MAUBJ 


6B 75 70 68 
68 72 7168 


T: Donohue 2. Bowfeer. Kendrick. 

Murrey 

G: Wingfield 4 


(1?)1 


k ISwe) 
t(Aue) 


T:P Barrow. Coley. Craig, Evens, 
Price-Jonee. Watson 
G-OarUandS 
Att 1.100 


06) i 


70 73 

71 7* 


SBottonriay 


r(Sp) 


T: MaUn 2. Munro 2, Garttand, P 

Smith. WUeon 

GHewfrtS 


(221 ‘ 


70 75 
72 73 

71 74 
75 70 
71 74 


70 7209 78 


7176 


287 

69 72 72 74 

LPOAOLOSNKlCaiE CLASSIC 

ikAcWgan) 


T: K iddle, Qtri rfc 
G: Armstrong 2 

Atbzm 


Wia 


74 74 
71 77 


ithkdra 
lesa stand): 

IBS 

L Wal t ere (Can) 


i (US un- 


D L F AM 
1 4 450 297 37 

1 5 403 280 35 

2 5 485 280 34 
1 S <31 308 33 

0 7 415 314 ; 

1 8 446 388 13 

0 10 445 435 18 

1 10 404 416 IS 
0 11 331 442 14 
0 15 347 690 


75 76 


6468 73 


7878 I K Webb (Aus) 


781 


8077 ■! 


63 70 60 
7067 71 
6988 71 


!(Etalton Woods): 
Ion (GB/Ire unlee 


7068 73 
69 66 74 


BRAND pm (Helsinki. Flnj: 
fr detfed i Went lOOme 1 L Mriea-Mills 
iGhel l030af)c;3D Campbell (GBI 
ID -36. 400m: 1 M RtcftarCson |GB) 4453, 
2 R Black (GB) 4520 SOOimlHSe- 
peng ISA) I 45 60. ISOOscI A Rockas 
(Fin) 349 17 SjOOOm 1 H Gcbrese- 
lassie (Elh) 12.3936 (world recj liom 
totrdtoe: 1 C Jackson (GBI 13.12. 

*Hto ItoAra 1 R Masmsnnkn |Rus1 
■WJW TrfploJanitK 1 J Edwards (GBi 
17.04m. a^lOOm ateeplectireuu I M Klp- 
tanul I Ken) O.lftlS. Pain vault: 1 J 
GairnxiB (Frj 5.80m. Shot; 1 U Hafva/l 
(Fm| 2ft58m. IwciiL i A Paraiamen 
(Fin) 57.91m: 2 S BackJey (GB) 57.49 
Wtonon: IOObb L M Jones (US1 
70.86s an SOOmx 1 5 Jongmormn (N«h| 
1J9 Bft 4 D Mcidohl (GB) 2 m.92 Jttw 
•Bto 1 M Ingberg (F,nl 66 10m 


AUSTRALIAN RULES 


AFL: Rtotod IDS V/«T Ctw 10.9 
(1231 Hawthorn 17 6 HOB]; Brisbane 16.15 
11231 PortAdetaJda 10. is 11231: Co(- 
Bngwood 11 16 (321 SI Hilda 17.15(117), 
Richmond ia 13 (1271 Ncrih UeP 
bourne 14.B (192); western Bulldogs 16.14 
(122) FremnnUe 158 196) 


BADMINTON 


US OPEN (Orange. Calif) Hen: 
SatokRoais F PonotoS (Tar) tn A Vfiran- 
taa (US) 10-15 15-9 15-7. B FloeJi- 
(Scal) bl K Han (USj 15-10 15-7. 
t Peratodl bl Flockhan 15-6 
15-5. Dtotor SomLflnaln S-J 
Hotng/W-O Loe (Ta)) b: M Ber es.’B 
Moody (Gan) 12-15 1S-6 15-8. I Sydta/O 
Yung (Can) bt K Chen/A bang 
(China) 18-16 15-5. Ftoafc *>l KarngfW-J 
U I Sydto.03 Yung 12-15 15-12 

15-6 

Woman: SamL finahu Y« Ping Tang 


(LISI W C Shi l US | 11-7 7-11 IT-8, J 
Won IGB) K K Soltnundsoi; (Canl 
2-11 7-10 ret FInab Ta Ptog Tons bt 
Muggeridge 7-1 1 1 1—4 11-3. 


I Scot) bl J Mugger idce/F Gallup (GB) 

15-7 5-15 15-11. R Hannitage/M Ctoottor 
(Can)bt RRobensoWT JenUna (HZ) 

15-12 10-15 16-16. Pinab Wddfat- 

K HermltagnClouaer 


IB 2 1 15 900 587 6 


68 74 88 
68 7380 


T: Hughes 6 GtaadhlU. Simpson, 

Wray 

a- Price 5 


<U)i 


T; Porter 1 Denham 
G:G Brawn ZK Smith 
Att 6Z7 


(8)18 


167 74 
■woo 7260 
in 70 71 


70 72 89 
68 7271 
7168T3 
66 72 73 


74 68 80 
68 74 TO 
077372 
67 73 73 


7-15 15-5 15-7. HbN P o ufal s s. StoHlr 

flatos: A CHaoB/Ye Ping Teao (US) 

M R KulliervAtoinua (Bel) 15-1? 15-R K 
Mt riHi e mloB /E MhV a mHe (Scoi) bt 
M Beres/K SoUnuiMson (Can) 15-11 15-3 
Pfaat KAE M kfctlemlae bl ChoncTYe 
Ping Tang 10-15 15-5 15-8. 


BASEBALL 


AMERTCAM LUQUB PHdayi Bo> 

on 5 Tampa Bay 1; Toronto 5 Solti more ft 
Kansas City 7 Defrod3. Minnesota 8 
Chicago ws 7; Texas 1 Anaheim 5 Oak- 
land OSeartta 5. Eabmfayi Oakland 7 


DAUPHME UBERE: Sixth otaga 

(Challee-les-EeuA to Megeve. 161km): 1 R 
Wrengue (Frl Fasti na 4hr 47mm 
3*aetr 3 J-C Robin (Fr) US Postal: 3 R Ver- 
brugghe (Bel) LiMlo: 4 K Lrvingsipn 
(US) Cobdla all some time; 6 T Bourgul- 
OAon (Fr) Big Mat 10; 6 C Moreau iFr I 
Fasuna 14. 7 K Van De Wouwer |BeJ) Lotto 

1.09. 8 JM Jimenez (Sp) Banosio; 0 □ 
BaranmrsM (Pol) US Postal: 1 0 M Serrano 
(Sp) Kelme an st Seoeoth stage 
I Megeve to Megeve. 144hmi: IMA Pena 
(Sp) Banesto 3hra 19mln 55sec. 3 J M 
•hmone; (Sp) Banesto; 3 A de uu Cuevas 
(Fr) Banesto all st 4 A Teleriulv (Aaz) 

Lotto at 2teec. S R Vlrengua |Fr) Fesflna 

34. 8 K Van De Wbuwer (Bet; Lotto: 7 

C Contreras (Coll; 8 J-C Robin (Fr) US 

Postal; 9 G Toltchnfg (Aul) all at 10 
U Boog erd (Neihj Rabobank 56. FtoN 
metal store Jto gai 1 Cuuvas 28 hr 
Bmm 56sec. 3 Peres at 34cuc; 3 Toieriuk 
Z17. 4 Bar arrows id £ift 5 Jimenez 
2L41. 6 Vhmtque 2.45; 7 J Voigt (Ger| Gan 
2-56:8 Bourgulgnon 4. 13: g p jonker 
(Noth) Ra bobank 438: io Robin 4.36. 

TOUR OF SWEDEN: Ponttl stage 
(Eskilsiuna to Uppsala; 131.2km): 1 U 
Strazzer (H) Comma Tollo 2nr S9mln 
■W40C. 3 D Hondo I Ger) Agro-A-Sor; 3 G 
MagnuEson (Swel Amore & Vita. 4 N 
Bo Larsen (Dun) TVM-Ferm Frttus. 8 A Pe- 
lacOli (II) Sen gno-Ga erne; 6 S Han- 
dri* (Gar) Garohneiner, 7 A Kappes (Ger) 
GsroJsiefnerr 8 D Wo/crechcrwsk (Frill 
MROZ. B S De Jongh (Neih) TVM-Farm 
Frrfos; IO B Holm (Den) Acimpicard 
alt same brae. FRto stage (Uppsala la 
Stockholm; 1 18.4*m)- 1 J BdJIevsns 
(Nemi TVM-Fatm F riles 2hr 37mln ZBsec; 

3 D Daeiman (Bel) Collslrop; 3 T 
Brattda (Den) Acceptor rd. « G Magnuaaon 
ISwe) A more 8 Vita; S O Podnck (Ger) 
Agro-Adler. 8 M Kryger (Den) Acceptcrud; 

T O Cavagns (II) Caniina Tollo. 8 T 
Hushovd (Nor) Norway: 9 N Bo Lateen 
(Don) TVM-Ferm Fr lies; lOSKruvsn 
(Neih) TVM all slFWowdlM- 
toga 1 S Do Jongh (Neill) TVM-Farm 
FrHes 21hr 23min Zsac; 3 M Backstadt 
(Swe) Sanderr al 24soc; a U L)ungg- 
vIM (5we| Cantina Tollon 0.35: 4 M An- 
darason ISwe) TVM-Farm f rites 038: 

S T Hushovd (Nor) Norway 037; 8 M Ritt- 
set (Swel Cantina Tollo 0.4ft 7 S Kna- 
ven |Netn) TVM-Farm Fntas Bt 8 G Walt 
(P0<| MROZ 0.44; 9 G Magnusson 
I Swe) Amore A Vl» 057: IO N Bo Larsen 
(Deni TVM-Farm F riles l.ig. 

TOUR OF LUXEMBOURG TUrd 
A>sa (Dudelange to Beckench; 105km): 1 
SO Grady (Aus) GAN 2hr6mln 9sec: 

* A Bll (ttj Casino: 3 J Klrareju (EsD Ca- 
4 . J Pianckaen (Bel) Lotto: 5 D 
Mueller (Ger) Telekom; • T Schmit (Gerl 
Cnicky World: T D Rasmus&rn fDonJ 
Chicby World; a C Andersen (Don) 

Team Home; 9 L Aus [EslJ Casino. IO 
T Hodm an (Noth) TVM All same lime. 

**■(**« stage [Leudofango to Beaem- 
twurg: 76km); 1 E Zabei (Ger) Telekom l hr 
5Bmln S3sac: 3 J Kirslpuu (Eat) Ca- 
sino; 3 Plane knert A A KItor (Ger) Team 
Numberger. 8 H Van Dyck INetn) 

TVM: 8 R McEwen lAua) Rabobank: 7 M 
Welssmann (Gar) Team Murnbarger. 

B 0 Parreaudeau (Frl Gan; OCA ndereen 
(Den) Team Home: IOC Deb I tout (Fr) 

Lotto all same time, nftfa stage t begin- 
ning and ending in Drekircn: I79kmi: 

1 F Andreu (US) US Postal Service 4hr 
i9mln 49aac: 2 C Andersen (Den) 

Team Home at J7sec: a T Schmldl (Ger) 

Chtdty world same lime: 4 D Mueller 
IGer) Deutsche Telekom 3ft 6 E DeUar 
(Nemi Rabobank EC 6 B Dree (Ger) 

Deutsche Telekom 121;7 SO Grady (Aus) 
Gan; 8 S tvgnav (Rusj TVM; 9 A 
Ternmi (Bel) Lotto-Mow star io H Huaer 
(Swrtz) Post Swiss Team all sL Final 
woaral SMnRngK 1 L Armalrong (US) 


MOTORCYCUNG 


SPANISH BRANS PR1X (Madrid). 
SOOecs i C CIkch iSp) Honda. 2 N Abe 
l Japan] Yamaha; 3 5 Glbemau iSp) 
Honda: 4 N AakJ Uapanl Suzuki. 5 A Cri- 
vllle (Sp) Honda. B M Biaggl 111) 

Honda; 7 Ft Laconl (Frl Yamaha: 8 S Cra- 
<ar (NZ) Yamaha. 9 A Barrera iBrj 
Hondo: IO R WalJmann |Gerl Modonas 
KR3. World CtK ' " 


(after six races): 1 A CrhriBe |Spa) 
Honda UBpts: s M Blaggi mi 99. a c 
Checa (Sp) 95; 4 M Doohan (Aual 9ft 6 N 
Abe (Japan I 51: 8 N Amu (Japan) 47; 

7 J Kodnskr [US! 43. 8 S Gibemau iSpj 34; 
9 A Barros (Sr) 34; io S Cralai (kG) 

3«. Contractors! i Honda I50pw: s Ya- 
maha 75. 3 Suzuki 57; 4 Modenas 
KR3 34. S Muz 6 SSOoc 1 T Harada 
(Japan) ApriUa; 9 T Ukawa (Japan) 

Henda; 3 L Caprossl mi ApriOa. 4 J Fucte 
(Gar) Apriba. 8 J L Cardoso (Sp) Ya- 
maha. S L D'Andri (Spl Yamaha; 7 T Tsu|F 
mura (Japan | Yamaha; 8 J Vine ant 
(GB) Honda; B j McWilliams iGBi Honda: 
lOR Rotfo (It) Honda- WortdCham- 
piensliip aTanrifatgai 1 T Harada (Japan) 
104pts; 3 LCapirorai (hi 90: 3 T 
Utawa (Japan) Et«V Rossr III) 60. 5 0 
Jacque (Fr) 56; 8 H Aon ( Japan 1 4a: 7 
S Peruglnl («) 45; 8 M Lucctil (111 36; 9 J L 
Cardoso (Spl 38. IO T Tsul.muia 
(Japan) 34. CeoaXnietDra: 1 Apr ll/a 
138pto: 9 Honda 105; S Yamaha 6t. 4 
Tar -Honda 43: 5 Suzuki 13 1 25m 1 L 
Cocchlnedo (ll) Honda 2 M Molandrr 
III) Honda: 3 H Kikuohi (japan) Honda; 4 k 
Sakata I Japan) Aprllla: 5 G Sulvmi 
(11) Honda. B A Nieto |Sp) Apr ilia. 7 You>- 
chl in (Japan i Yamaha; 8 F PrUr |F>) 

Honda; 9 MTokudome | Japan) Aprtlla. IO 
S Jen knar (Ger) Aprtlla World C’cAip 
otondtngsl K Sakata I Japan | 111pts;ST 
Manuka | Japan) 81: 8 M Melandri (II) 

72; 4 M Azuma (Japan) 59. S L Cocchln- 
trito (H) 53. 6 G Scalvinl (ll) 4ft 7 M 
Tokudoma iJapen) 46: 8 N Ueda I Japan) 

45: 9 F Pam iFr) 45: 1 0 M a an sunn 
(It) 38. C taW rn et a c 1 Honda 135pra. 9 
Aprllla 114; 3 ramalu 46 


MOTOR RACING 


RAC BRITISH TOURING CAR 

•WWMSHIF (Donmgion Park): 
Rornd 11: 1 A Reid (GBj Nrn&an Prr- 
mero: 9 R Rvderl ISwe) Volvo 540. 3 W 
HOy (Gbrl Fend Mondeo. 4 P Ko> 

INcmi Honda Accord 8 J Cleiand (Gbrl 
Vaumail Veara: 6 G MmUdeili (lt> 

Volvo 540. 7 r Muller |Fr) Audi A4: 8 R 
Graven iGB) Honda Accord. 9 J Plato 
(GBI Ronaurt Laguna: IO P RodiBich (NZ) 
Peugeot 406. Rowid Ifc 1 J Cleland 
(GBi Vaux hail Vacua 53m. 2 D Leslie (GB) 
Nissan Pnmora. 3 D Warwick (GBI 
VaurhaJI Vectra: 4 Y Muller (Fr) Audi A4; S 
N Mansell (GBJ Ford Mondeo; 6 M 
Meal (GB) Nissan Primera. 7 G Morbldalll 
(11) Volvo S4ft 8 T Rusted (Nor) 

Renault Laguna: 9 J Btntclrflo (GBI Audi 
A4: io R Moen i Nor) Honda Accord 
38. CbnpnmMp Mga DriMfe 1 
Rydeil IZlpts; 3 Ctaland 88: 3 A Menu 
ISwitz, Renault) 85. 4 Plan 84: s find Bft 
8 J Thompson (GB. Honda) 7ft- 7 Les- 
lie 64: 8 Hov 42; 9= Warwick. Muller 33. 

IMm 1 Volvo 1Z7. 2 
Renairil 128:3 Nissan 125. 4VjushaU 100: 
8 Honda 9ft. 8 Fgrfl £7, 7 Audi 86:8 
Peugeot 4& 


TRIATHLON 


WtNBSOfh Ntae 1 SSmitti Ihr 52rmn 
405M, 3 A Johns 1-53 Jft 3 D Hamm 
1:5427 . Wnmiar 1 Bess Thompson 
23. 15; X j Ricketts a. 1 1 J8: 3 v Btomore 
2:15 25. 
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Ethiopian strikes again 



'xs&fc* ./dak r - ■' 

89*' • • • ■* '• 



We even protect 


THE BONES 




THAT SEAT BELTS; 
airbags and ; 

. w • 

crumple zones can’t. 


ThE R0AR OF TRAFFIC, .the Hare of shoos, the ramble of 
pn^ureadc <Mlk. H&aflf acJay passes wfeenoinr ea^/marVassafi/fied by 
this arbajQ cacopboay. More tfcaiajust a tumor irntabou, excessive noise 
. contributes to hearing toss, hgad«fea^ atklsfrcss.. Aari, wcr sustained 
periods, can evtm raaeasfcibiaod pressure. That’s die starting result that 




Researchers Aerefouuri s levd of &>-W4ec3>di Was enough to change the 
ratr ofbkxxicinaikikm. tbe 99 deribek a k*t5yencBt» ar 30 mph. 

Or typical back grou nd toad noise levels of 38. decibels. Or the ear splitting 
lZOdedf^pBop^bael^apnenroaticdrS. 9 '■ . 

dearly, noWepoHutioa can affect die beahh of e^cb ssd every one of us. Which 
is wfiy we want to spend a.fcwwBonWsto trf^yoWWMpeslMBg Abur an altogether 
gajefer^reore traaepiiahem^ve; The inrexsorofa'ViaxliaS Omefca ' 




' YOU MAY NOT HAVE HEARD THIS. 



IS YOURcar hushed enoogb to aOow. a epoveoatioo wifoooi 
shooting. id' motorway speeds? h Sr insulated eOcogfc to hear Eric 
Qaptoifo Reader Stn toMges ,.wrthoat an engine fcco rnpanlm gat? 
According to wn engineer^, k. ought tobt'Ear from bang mere 
kkalista, they a ctuary practice what they preach to. the sea of noise 
aba t eme nt. If any part oftftewfocJe sbdoid emit the aokist iattfe or •whine, 
yuti can be sure tbcyVoicnvc it 

\n oanapJc of their efforts can be at a top-class conceit: venire; than made 

bund behind the iWiboafrt, am: a saloon car. If Simon Rattle ever drops 

uea where engine noise can often ' . ft» co&doctDf^ baton, tntst ns, Ac OCR 
e on the edm of the cabin, Here. ' speakers tfi8 picjrit up. 


An example of their efforts can be 
found be hi nd foe dashboard, an! 
area where engine noise can often 
intrude on foe calm of foe cabin, Here, 
.amounts of tigh-ddatty' foam 
(i tefig.l) have beat used.to d ead en the 
sound, and create a cocooo-KSz fecL 
And even foe engine iewj itself ha* 
been tamed, thwb to a « b%ign wfnefa 
cuts out pufoa Vibration, 
finally, a set' of low rolling resistance 
eyres ensures dm the Omega treads more 
quietly than other saloons. Sot if yoo do 
active at wodr feeling fresher and more 
alert, it's probably because you can bear 
yourself dank for a change. • 


AN INSTANT CURE 
fOR EARACHE. 




DON'T JUST PROTECT YOUR 
. BARS, PAMPER THEM. 


Sound waves first strike the eardrum (a), caonag foe fob of day 
bones (b) to vibrate. These vibrations are then relayed to the 
cochlea (c\. where they are convened into nerve impulses. 


* CARRY A PIECE OF THE QUIET * 

Concentrate on silence. When it tames, 
dwell on mb at it sennit like. Then strive ta tarty that qniet 
•mitbyon wherever yon go. 


From ‘Ht Lurie Book of Cain* 


WHAT better way to air advantage of 
a qutetsrcfom, than, with an improved 

music s y stem ? E specially now doctors • 
are prescribing our ftvosW tones, as 
foe way to seduce blood pressure, and 
lower stress hormone favek. J 
'You'D find music cm be evea-saore 
iKKmSivc when you hear it on our 
state-of-the-art CCR. Bose sound 
system-* -The on includes a sat disc 
auto- changer CD player operated by 
ifcejgbtest touch of our steering wheel- . 
mounted controls. It offers foe hand of 
sound quality yob Ye more Ukdy to bear 


YCjO*R£ Vm the way to a meeting, when 
you take foe' wrong ‘ turn off . foe 
motorway- Instead of shouting at yoor 
m&mnttr na v iga tor, wouldn't you 
. rather cocsolt oar bo-boatd oa vi gari oa 
systtsft, CARIN??' Fn«ly, it details the 
quickest, most hassle-free mute you can 
take from A to B, oa a screen in from 
of you. (bdomyag yoo if you need to 
avoid KHdwmks m.traBk^t^Tbea, 
using ntteUite te c hnol ogy, fc monitors 
your exact peririon, rfokfog h virtually 
ini p ofo b fe tocndappfem^ 
offisrobofoogh. ’ 


" bOME IN POfe A HEARlNCTEST. 
LISTEN to foe dfdbet tubes of, one of 
out «bmm. Hesr.euedy bow quiet 
■ e a st Hea t s improvemeots have shade the 
, Omega's c a b in . daststct.0345f 409 202 
■ for details? «f ^aur^acaijest VasnduR 
ded mhip , and bow to aparige a teg drive. 



A Positive Aio To Relaxation: THE VADXEAJX OMEGA 
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On Helsinki’s historic track this latest 
record was taken in his stride. 1 am 
very happy because I have kept my 
promise. Until I started I didn’t know! 
would run for the world record. The 
last lap was a wonderful feeling’ 


Report by Duncan Mackay 
Photograph by Tor Wennstrom 


Gebrselassie 
glides to his 
fourth record 


I N THE Helsinki stadium 
where Emil Zatopeh made 
Olympic history in 1952 by 
w innin g gold medals in the 
5.000 metres, 10,000m and 
marathon. Haile Gebrselassie 
made his own claim to im- 
mortality by breaking the 
world record for the 5.000m 
for a fourth time on Saturday. 

With only the clock for 
companv during the second 
half of "the 12‘/=-lap race, he 
was roared on by a crowd of 
40.000 as he covered the last 
mile in 3min 58 sec to finish in 
12min 39.36sec and take 
0.38sec off Daniel Komen's 
record. 

He had taken the world re- 
cord for the 10.000m in Heng- 
elo so the 25-year-old Ethio- 
pian has completed the task 
he had set himself this sea- 
son, to regain the world 
marks for 5.000 and 10.000m 
he had lost in an hour to Ko- 
rn en and Paul Tergal, another 
Kenyan, in Brussels last 
August. 

*•] am very happy because I 
have kept my promise.” said 
Gebrselassie. 

“Until I started I didn’t 
know I would run for the 
world record. The last lap was 
a wonderful feeling.” 

It was the 14th world record 
of his career and he joined 
Australia’s Ron Clarke as the 
only men to break the 5,000m 
best four times. 


Since Gebrselassie first set 
the record in 1994. it has im- 
proved by 19 seconds — more 
fonn l 1 /; seconds a lap. 

David Moorcroft. the last 
Briton to bold the record 
when he ran 133)0.41 in 1982, 
would have finished more 
than the length of the home 
straight behind Gebrselassie. 

“It’s an awesome achieve- 
ment" Moorcroft said last 
night “I could never have en- 
visaged seeing someone run 
that fast.” Gebrselassie now 
has his sights on Komen’s 
3,000m record of 7:20.67. 
which he hopes to break next 
month in Oslo. 

Although the cool condi- 
tions were ideal for distance 
r unning , they were not con- 
ducive to fast sprinting. That 
made Mark Richardson’s vic- 
tory in the 400m all the more 
impressive. 

The Windsor athlete 
booked his place in Britain’s 
European Cup team, to be an- 
nounced today, by running 
44-53 to finis h more than half 
a second ahead of his mam 
rival Roger Black in second. 

Britain's athletes enjoyed a 
profitable evening. Colin 
Jackson regained his world 
top rankin g place by winning 
the UOm hurdles in 23.l2sec 
and the triple jumper Jona- 
than Edwards consolidated 
bis position as No. 1 by leap 
Lng 17.04m for victory. 


Guardian Crossword No 21 v 301 

Serby'Rufus 


Across 


7 Porter is about to dispatch 
messenger (7) 

8 Mother’s reluming to Virginia, 
dressed in gold, in Russian 
vessel (7) 

10 Coward's whirlwind success 
<6> 

11 Admitting everyone is in 
arrears (8) 

12 Divine waitress (4j 

13 Used by riders — but they're 
not riding breeches (10) 

14 Having no grave doubts? 

(4,7) 

19 He was a student of 
equestrian form (7,3) 

22 Exploit a twist oi fate (4) 

23 I’d copies made of TV soaps, 
perhaps (8) 

24 One who treats vile disorder? 
Nonsense (6) 

25 Challenging sanctimonious 
fashion designer (7) 

28 Rider finds rt difficult to hold a 
horse (7) 

Down 


1 One who is against work has 

a problem (7) 

■ 2 We are its ruin, solo speak 
(2,2.4) 


iTlik 


pyjFH i 

T « 1 


pi I*? 


; g2'‘^ 

! frenc n th? 
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W1MII .IIS OF PRIZE PUZZLE 21,294 

This week's winners of a Collins 
English Dictionary are E. and p. 
Howe of Llandudno. N. Wales: Mary 
Gry*ls. of Banowby, Grantham; E 
McNeal of Greenford. Mftdtesex; W. 
Fleming of Wallasey. VWrral: and R. 
Davies of Httchln. Hertfordshire. 
Please allow 28 days lor delivery 


□ a m a □ a ej 0 
□sannanas Banos 
Q □ □ o o a Q Q 
ganapsa nnnnanD 
Q s □ q o □ Q 
□□nn aBaQQDODDD 

3 □ E3 Q □ 

appanPE oppppaa 

□ b □ q a 
gpaQpn^riPQ □□□□ 
B o UBS pa 
QBQDH3HP BPaanam 

a_H - 0 □ n □ no 

EL_,EHO □BnPHnQQQ 
jaaaBBBBn 


"B Stuck? Then call our sokrttom *» 
on 0891 3S8 838. Cans cost S0p 
per minute at afl times. Servica sap- 
□Bed by ATS 
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